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Treadle Roll Ball Bearing 
‘built for Draper Looms. 
Sealed and lubricated for 
life. For more facts, ask for 
Vertical Tension Pulley Ball booklet ‘‘Sealed.”’ 
Bearing for textile machines. 
Has own built-in circulating 


oiling system 


NEW DEPARTURE 


| ‘NEW DEPARTURE - Division of GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





NEW EDITION 


of this valuable 


TUBING DATA 
NOW READY 


147 pages of up-to-date metallurgical 
and application data on steel tubing for 
high pressure, high temperature services 
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In this sixth edition of Technical Bulletin 6-E, B&W 
makes available 147 pages of the latest information on 
properties and uses of stainless, alloy and carbon steel 
tubing for high-pressure and high-temperature services 
in all industries. Included in this comprehensive and 
authoritative reference are data on newest developments 
in alloy tubing—results of extensive field and labora- 
tory research—service experience with tube applications 
—and much af ditional information of value to tube 
users accumulated since the previous edition in 1941. 
Every user of pressure tubing will find this new book 
helpful. So request your copy today—on your Company 
letterhead. 
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'tWe feel that we have 
received in all in- 
stances a fair share 
of any allotment 
your company may x | 


have had available.'"' 


Quotation Reproduced From A Letter in Our Files 


Steel Plentiful or Scarce .. Reliance Service 


Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 





DEPENDABLE DAN 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN 


DETROIT 
STEEL 


CORPORATION 


Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle . . . in his own words. 


“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . . .” “‘ Your steel is preferred 


by the men in our shop” . . . “‘ Your service far above the average warehouse in this 
area”... “*Your timely assistance kept our plants operating” . 


. “In a pinch we can depend 


.. “You have been 
doing everything possible under present conditions” . . 
on Reliance coming through” . . . ‘You have gone all-out” . . . “ You helped us out 


of a bad situation.” ... etc. . . . ete. 


Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 
supply . . . towards higher standards of steel service. 


RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 


General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
Plants: Chicage Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven 
Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Lansing, Mich. 
New York, St. Louis, Toledo, Worcester 


PRODUCERS OF * ms 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
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MICHIGAN 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT 





Products: COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths 

- Slit or Round Edges ... All Tempers ...HOT ROLLED PICKLED 

STRIP STEEL—Cut Lengths . . . SHEETS—Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled 
Pickled .. . Cold Rolled . . . Long Terne. . . Galvanized. 
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Who Is To Lead? 


At the annual meeting of the Youngstown Chamber of Commerce last Tues 
day, Tom M. Girdler, chairman of Republic Steel Corp., made two statements 
which are of timely importance to American industry. 

In reply to his own question as to who is to lead the way back to world 
freedom and democracy, he said, “I think we shall find leadership among the 
businessmen and women of the world.” He explained that he meant not those 
“glibly called big businessmen” but the “10 million in this country—big and 
little—who run grocery stores, butcher shops and factories and employ 61 
million people.” 





He also remarked that “too many of us—and businessmen are not immune 
are too ready to run to the government with our troubles and to ask the govern- 
ment to bail us out.” 

Almost everybody will agree that better leadership on the part of busiliess- 
men is desirable and that running to Uncle Sam for help should be avoided. 
However, before these laudable objectives can be achieved there must be a 
greater degree of cohesion among businessmen than exists at present. 

It is an unfortunate fact that during and since the war there has developed 
a rift between the large and powerful corporations on one side and the smaller 
units of industry on the other. This has grown to the point where many oper- 
ators of smaller independent establishments have lost confidence in the good 
intentions of their larger industrial brothers. Many executives of these com- 
panies feel they have been treated unfairly and are bitter about it. Many of 
them have gone to Washington with their troubles reluctantly—after having 
exhausted all other means of solving their difficulties. 

Most informed people know that there are two sides to this unfortunate 
feud between the strong and the weak. They know the extraordinary lengths 
to which many powerful companies have gone in an effort to be fair to every- 
body. Nevertheless there has been unfairness, however unintentional it may 
have been. 

If industry’s leaders somehow can find a way to end this unnatural feuding, 
real or fancied victims will be less inclined to run to Washington, and all in- 
dustry—reunited—will be in a better position to develop the leadership that 
Mr. Girdler envisions. 
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ORDERLY ADJUSTMENT: Evidence such as radios, vacuum cleaners, ironers, flat 


is mounting daily to indicate that pipelines ex- 
tending from producers and manufacturers 
through distributors to the ultimate consumers 
are filling up. In the case of some lighter con- 
sumer products of the metal working industries, 
the filled-up pipelines have created a condition 
wherein a moderate decline in retail sales al- 
most immediately is reflected in reduced produc- 
tion schedules at the factory, resulting in tem- 
porary layoffs or cutbacks in number of shifts 
or in hours worked per week. 

This is true of some electrical appliances, 


irons, water heaters and miscellaneous small ap- 
pliances. It also is true of typewriters and some 
types of office machinery. 

A somewhat similar situation is found among 
producers who sell to manufacturers rather than 
to the public. Some foundries, metal stamping 
plants, forge shops and similar establishments 
have experienced moderate to sharp reductions 
in their backlogs of orders. 

It would be unwise to generalize or to assume 
from these scattered instances that industry is 
on the verge of a recession. In many lines the 
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backlogs are not receding. Also, it should be 
noted that in some consumer lines where the 
pipelines have been filled, current buying does 
not reflect the real needs of the public because 
of price resistance. 

This spotty condition, while momentarily pain- 
ful for some manufacturers, is healthy for the 
nation’s economy as a whole. Much better that 
segments of industry make their necessary ad- 
justments at staggered periods than that they 
all be forced to do it at the same time. —p. 39 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS: At the 
annual meeting of the National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Association in Milwaukee, Con- 
gressman Walter C. Ploeser, chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee, urged that the 
State Department be strengthened as an agency 
for developing foreign trade. On trips abroad 
he found that American attaches seldom have 
a sense of responsibility to business men and 
often take a supercilious attitude toward them. 
In contrast, their opposite numbers from Eng- 
land are promoting British trade at every op- 
portunity. 

American industrialists and American atta- 
ches in foreign countries have much to learn 
about doing business in nations where volatile 
political conditions prevail. In the past British 
trade supremacy was built upon the ability of 
the British to deal with any one of several po- 
litical regimes in any country with equal effec- 
tiveness. Conditions in Germany, France, Eng- 
land and China now challenge us to become pro- 
ficient in these tactics. pp. 44, 49 
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RETHRONING KING COAL: One 
of this nation’s blessings is a practically inex- 
haustible supply of high grade bituminous coal. 
Significantly, two projects which were in the 
news last week point to a greater utilization of 
this asset. 

At Library, Pa., Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. and Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey opened 
a $500,000 pilot plant, the objective of which is 
to find methods of lowering the cost of convert- 
ing coal into gas, gasoline, diesel fuel, tar prod- 
ucts and chemicals. At Louisiana, Mo., the Bu- 
reau of Mines soon will open “coal-to-oil” dem- 
onstration plants based upon techniques devel- 
oped by I. G. Farbenindustrie at Hochst, Ger- 
many. 

These experimental plants conceivably could 
alter our national economic outlook in a vitally 
important way. They could shift a great bur- 
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den from our questionable supply of petroleum 
to our abundant resources of soft coal. 
—pp. 45, 46 
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METAL POWDER PARTS: Meta! 


Powder Association estimates that nearly 30 
million pounds of products will be manufactured 
by powder metallurgy processes in the current 
year. This is striking evidence that powder 
metallurgy techniques are gaining favor in the 
mass production field. 

Products of this young branch of industry 
range in weight from about 0.001 ounce to 100 
pounds and in size from 0.001 square inch to 
approximately 20 inches in diameter. Copper, 
iron, lead, tin, aluminum and alloy powders in 
that order will continue to be used in greatest 
quantity. Almost all commercially-significant 
metals, as well as certain ceramics and powdered 
glass, also will be represented. Prices of the 
most commonly used metal powders range from 
11 cents to $12 per pound. 

The automobile and aircraft industries are be- 
lieved to furnish the largest potential markets 
for powdered metal products, which currently 
consist chiefly of gears, cams, bearings, friction 
materials, sleeves, bushings, rings and filters. 

—p. 73 
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WHO NEEDS WHAT? In a letter 


to the editor, Walter Siegerist, president of 
Medart Co., reports on thought-provoking condi- 
tions he observed on a business trip through 
France, Switzerland, England, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Holland. 

In a Belgian bolt and spike plant he saw 
more steel in the bar storage building than he 
had seen in one place in the United States since 
before the war. In the scrap pile of a Swiss 
brass mill he saw U. S. brass artillery shell cases 
bought in the Philippines. He was amazed at 
the amount of ferrous scrap in Germany. He 
wondered why the French must have rolled steel 
props for their coal mines while we get along 
with timber or concrete props. 

On the basis of Mr. Siegerist’s observations, 
perhaps more scrap, pig iron and steel should 
be flowing from Europe to the United States, 
where it is needed badly. In exchange, Euro- 
peans could take dollars or machinery, either of 
which they need more than scrap, pig iron or 
steel. —p. 106 
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PIPELINES FILLING— An increasing number of the lighter consumer products 
of the metalworking industries are passing or have passed out of the sellers’ 
market into a buyers’ market (p. 39). Reflecting this and reduced sales, sev- 
eral important companies recently laid off employees. However, statistics show 
consumers are not yet oversupplied—just priced out of the market in many in- 
stances. Preparing to face reduced volume of business, supply and machinery 
manufacturers and distributors at a forum in Chicago discussed ways in which 
they can lower costs and their break-even point (p. 41). 


NEW LIFE FOR SHIPBUILDING—Substantial demand for products of the steel 
and metalworking industries is seen being generated by revival of interest in 
the U. S. merchant marine (p. 40). Until about six months ago the merchant 
marine had been shriveling, but since then contracts have been let for approxi- 
mately 60 fast tankers and five passenger ships, two new ships that could be 
mass-produced in event of war have been designed, and a $65 million superliner 
has been planned. 


NEW SCRAP RECORD— Consumption of purchased or open-market iron and 
steel scrap this year will set a new record at about 29 million tons (p. 40). 
This would be 15 per cent greater than the all-time record established last year, 
and one-third larger than the wartime consumption peak. Edwin C. Barringer, 
executive vice president, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., says it is purchased 
scrap that is making possible record steel mill operating rates. 


DEFENSE STEEL ASSURED—Extension to Sept. 1 next of voluntary alloca- 
tions programs providing steel for the armed forces, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission projects, and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is vir- 
tually assured as result of recent public hearings (p. 41). 


PIPEMAKER’S DREAM—For use in producing line and oil field pipe, an elec- 
tric resistance welder, said to be the largest of its type ever built, has been com- 
pleted (p. 41) by a Cleveland company. Weighing 90 tons and selling for 
$600,000, the giant will be exported to a South American buyer. 


FAVORS PRICING CHANGE—On the basis of recent hearings before his 


trade policies committee, Sen. Homer E. Capehart would recommend legal- 
ization of freight absorption (p. 42) for legitimate and competitive purposes. 


RECOMMENDS OVERHAULING— To:give increased help to the small busi- 


ness man, Congressman Walter C. Ploeser would revamp the Department of 
Commerce and Federal Trade Commission (p. 44). 


STUDY GASIFICATION—Full-scale research into conversion of coal to syn- 
thesis gas for factories and homes and for providing important by-products 
began last week with opening (p. 45) of a $500,000 pilot plant in Pennsylvania. 


OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENTS— Metalworking companies can expect the 


same occupational draft deferments for their employees in event of another 
war as were granted during World War II (p. 51). 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— A fourth-round wage increase is expected 


by the Truman administration (p. 43) . . . Radical ideas of some members of 
the incoming Congress are arousing concern among businessmen (p. 46) .. . 
Hearings on proposed $439 million Lake Erie-Ohio River canal have renewed 
a 31-year-old battle over the proposed 105-mile waterway (p. 45) which would 
require nine years for construction . . . Retroactive cancellation of portal-to 
portal pay claims by Congress in 1947 was upheld (p. 45) by the U. S. Supreme 
Court ... A tonnage oxygen plant removed from Germany to the United States 
will go into operation soon (p. 46) at a Bureau of Mines gasification plant... 
Europe within four years can become reasonably prosperous by European 
standards, believes Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Administrator 
(p. 48) . . . Although shipments to Europe under the Economic Cooperation 
Administration increased in September, U. S. exports as a whole declined (p. 50), 
largely because the Army’s civilian relief shipments decreased. 
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Howard Allen, Inspector 


Howard Allen on Order Desk 


Howard Allen, Sales Representative 


Howard Allen, Machine Operator 


Outside Man 
with an Inside Story 





Do you know the inside story behind your 
Ryerson sales representative? It’s a story of 
years spent within a Ryerson plant. A story of 
the steel inspection department, the operating 
department, the service department and others 

-inside jobs through which a Ryerson sales- 
man builds up the experience he applies—out- 
side—to your steel problems. 

That’s why you can be sure you’re deal- 
ing with an experienced steel man when a 
Ryerson representative calls. He offers a com- 
plete steel service—carbon, alloy and stainless, 


sheared, sawed or slit, burned or bent, punched 


or threaded. And he can put to best use all 
the smoothly coordinated functions that make 


up this steel service, because he knows about 


them first hand. 


Of course, he can’t work miracles. Right now 
there simply isn’t enough steel to meet current 
demand. But you can depend on your Ryerson 
salesman to cooperate closely and intelligently 
with you. From long experience he can often 
suggest practical alternates when the steel you 
need is not available. So, to make the most of 
available steel, talk it over with your Ryerson 


representative or phone our nearest plant. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 





RYERSON STEEL 
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© dj elines to Consumers Fillin some auto dealers are anticipating 
3 p . the day when they will have to re- 
: turn to selling standard model cars. 
Employment Cutbacks — Instances 


Lighter metalworking products entering buyers’ market. 
of layoffs of workers, necessitated 
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Sales of many appliances lag behind 1947. Manufacturers’ 
prices continue upward, but weaken at retail level 


AN INCREASING number of the 
lighter consumer products of the met- 
alworking industries are passing or 
have passed over the invisible line 
dividing a sellers’ market from a 
buyers’ market. 

Most household appliances now can 
be obtained on spot delivery. Price 
resistance is noted by retailers who, 
in many cases, are offering discounts 
or premiums to promote sales. Sears, 
Roebuck at Cleveland last week was 
offering a $25 Thanksgiving dinner 
for eight to purchasers of refriger- 
ators or deep freeze cabinets. 

Sales of electrical household ap- 
pliances during the first seven months 
of 1948 lagged behind those for the 
comparable 1947 period on practically 
all items except washers, refriger- 
ators and ranges. Unit sales of irons 
were down 36 per cent, radios were 
off 14 per cert, vacuum cleaners de- 


clined about 4 per cent and ironers 
4 per cent. Miscellaneous small ap- 
pliance saies dropped. Domestic water 
heaters are in surplus supply. 

Office Machine Backlog Fades 
Typewriters, calculating machines, 
cash registers and other office ma- 
chinery in standard models now can 
be obtained immediately in most 
cases. The volume of sales continues 
high, but the backlog of orders has 
melted away. 

Bicycles, tricycles and wheel toys 
are easily obtainable. In some cases 
retailers are offering them at dis- 
counts from list prices. 

Even in farm machinery and equip- 
ment, where sustained high farm in- 
come maintains a high level of de- 
mand, the gray market and premium 
prices have virtually disappeared. 

The fancier automobile models, in- 
cluding station wagons and convert- 














GIANTS: Standing 235 feet tall, with a daily capacity of 1500 tons of iron 

each, these new twin blast furnaces at the South Chicago Works of 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. are among the world’s largest. As seen 

trom a helicopter, they form a backdrop to the iron ore and limestone 

storage yards as well as the ore boat unloading operations at this U. S. 
Steel Corp. subsidiary plant 








by lagging sales, are noted. General 
Electric this week is cutting produc- 
tion by 50 per cent at its White 
Plains, N. Y., kitchen disposal unit 
plant. Reason: low sales. At Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., the L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriter Co. has reduced the work- 
week to 4 days for some 2000 em- 
ployees, as result of declining de- 
mand. Indian Motocycle Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has laid off 250 of its 
1050 employees and reduced opera- 
tions to one shift. U. S. Time Corp 
will cut its working force from 3200 
to 1000 by Jan. 1, because mounting 
wage demands are pricing its prod- 
uct out of a market. Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Holyoke, 
Mass., will lay off 20 per cent of its 
1000 employees. 

Paradox in Appliances Whil 
many retailers are offering discounts 
and premiums on household appli- 
ances, the trend in manufacturers’ 
prices continues upward. Manufac- 
turers argue that increasing wage 
and material costs necessitate the 
higher factory prices. Thus is cre- 
ated the paradox of rising prices at 
the factory level and softening prices 
at retail, a situation unlikely to con- 
tinue long. 

Washing machine salesmen _ are 
seeking to promote sales by offering 
a year’s supply of soap flakes free 
with every sale. Deep freeze cabi- 
net sellers offer a supply of meat 
or other frozen foods. 

Sales Continue at High Level 
Notwithstanding these symptoms of 
weakening, sales of appliances and 
similar goods continue at a high level. 
Many industry statisticians contend 
the accumulated deficit of the war 
years has not yet been made up. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
figures that although washers have 
been sold at a rate of 340,000 a month 
for the past two years, the average 
monthly rate since 1941, including 
the war period, has been only 130,000 
a month. This compares with 160,000 
monthly during 1941. 

Electric refrigerator distribution is 
now running at a rate of 340,000 a 
month. Yet for the past eight years 
the “consumption” ‘igure comes out 
around 130,000 a month, as against 
275,000 monthly in 1941. Radio and 
television sales over the past eight 
years are estimated as averaging 
600,000 monthly, against 1 million a 
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month in 1941. Passenger car sales 
over the past eight years have aver- 
aged 125,000 a month, against 300,- 
000 or more per month during most 
of 1940-41. 

These statistics, the bank says, sug- 
gest that consumers are not yet over- 
supplied when allowance is made for 
the long period of nonproduction as 
well as for the postwar growth in 
the number of family units. 

Prices rather than need is the re- 
straining factor in sales. 


Steel's Record Imposing 


POSTWAR production records of in- 
dustries such as the automotive, home 


appliance, can and container, farm 


the problem of the steel industry’s 
productive capacity, Mr, Chapple 
said: “Any discussion of capacity 
today which fails to examine the 
problem in the light of the internation- 
al situation, ignores additionally im- 
portant factors, and inevitably leads 
to erroneous conclusions. 

“No further proof of the impor- 
tance of this aspect of our problem 
is needed than the revelation of the 
simple fact that in 1937, the United 
States accounted for 38 per cent of 
world production of steel, while in 
1947 we produced more than 56 per 
cent. Experienced analysts have 
placed this percentage up to 59 per 
cent by discounting Russian claims. 

“This increase has resulted largely 











BIG MAGNET AT WORK: Columbia University’s 2500-ton cyclotron is 
shown above as its huge magnet, claimed to be the world’s largest to 
The cyclotron, located at Irvington- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., is expected to be completed early next year. 
NEA photo 


date, is operated for the first time. 








implement and many others, are a 
tribute to those industries, but they 
are a still greater tribute to the stee! 
industry, Bennett S. Chapple Jr., as- 
sistant vice president, United States 
Steel Corp. of Delaware, said in an 
address before the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America at the Duquesne 
Club, Pittsburgh, last week. 

Mr. Chapple said that the steel in- 
dustry had turned out the basic steel 
to support the unprecedented employ- 
ment and the largest peacetime pro- 
duction in the history of our nation, 
“in spite of worn tools; in spite of 
shortages of manpower, scrap, coal 
and pig iron and other retar- 
dents.” 

Productive Capacity — Turning to 
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from curtailed production in foreign 
countries and only in smaller part 
from an increase of 15 per cent in our 
capacity since 1939. 

“If devastated nations abroad are 
to be rebuilt on a sound economic 
basis, without continuing subsidy 
from this country’s resources, then 
inevitably the American steel indus- 
try must make a major contribution 
during each of the next several years. 
We have no option! 

“There is another important factor 
that I should like to mention briefly,” 
he said. “It is one which was un- 
foreseen even as late as January of 
this year, and one which, when super- 
imposed on the already heavily bur- 
dened distribution problem of the 


steel industry, may, unless prudently 
handled, further disarrange our eco))- 
omy. This is the steel required for 
our defense program.” 


Shipbuilding Reviving 


Sixty-nine vessels, totaling over 
1 million tons, under construc- 
tion or contracted for here 


REVIVAL of interest in the United 
States merchant marine with result- 
ant planning of numerous new ships 
is seen creating a substantial demand 
for products of the steel and metal- 
working industries. 

Until about six months ago the 
merchant marine had been shriveling, 
but since then contracts have been 
let for approximately 60 fast tankers 
and five passenger ships; designing 
of two new “prototype” ships that 
could be mass-produced has been an- 
nounced, and a $65 million superliner 
has been planned. 

A permanent ship facilities commit- 
tee has been created under the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board to 
integrate the country’s naval and 
merchant shipbuilding program on a 
long-range basis. Up to Oct. 1, 69 
new vessels totaling more than a mil- 
lion gross tons were either under 
construction or contracted for in this 
country. 

Planning Groups—If the new com- 
mittee can successfully follow the 
aims set up for it, the steel and met- 
alworking industries would be as- 
sured of a long-term demand from 
shipbuilders, for as W. John Kenney, 
undersecretary of the Navy, said, 
“This will give our ship designers and 
shipbuilders something to look for- 
ward to in the way of continuous at- 
tention and definite suport.” 


Record Scrap Year Seen 


CONSUMPTION of purchased or 
open-market iron and steel scrap in 
1948 will set a new high record at 
about 29 million gross tons, Edwin C. 
Barringer, executive vice president, 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., 
Washington, predicts. 

This would be 15 per cent greate! 
than the all-time record of 26 million 
tons, established in 1947. It would be 
one-third larger than the wartime 
peak of consumption. 


More Purchased Scrap—‘‘Based on 
Bureau of Mines statistics, the melt 
of home or intra-plant scrap this year 
will barely exceed the 28 million 
gross tons of last year, while pig 
iron will do well to equal the 52 mil- 
lion tons of 1947,” said Mr. Barrin- 
ger. “It is purchased scrap that is 
making possible record steel mill 
operating rates.” 

Of the 29 million gross tons of pur 
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hased scrap that will be melted this 
year to make new steel and castings, 
about 7 million tons will be the waste 

manufacturing operations and 4 
million tons will be provided by the 

lroads. The remaining 18 million 
tons will come from auto wrecking 
farms, wrecking operations, 
collectors, demolition, shipbreaking, 
and other sources. Imports, princ- 
ipally from Germany, will account for 
about 300,000 tons. 

In addition to melting record-break- 
ing tonnages of scrap, steel mills and 
foundries have put about 1 million 
tons into inventory this year. 


yards, 


Seek Way To Lower Costs 


Industrial distribution forum 
stresses need to consider prob- 
lem before volume slumps 


WAYS in which producers and dis- 
tributors can lower costs and bring 
the breakeven point down to where 
a substantially lower volume of busi- 
ness will still result in a _ satisfac- 
tory profit margin dominated an in- 
dustrial distribution forum in Chi- 
cago Nov. 16 sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Supply & Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association Inc. and the Na- 
tional Supply & Machinery Distribu- 
tors’ Association. 

Entitled “After the Breakeven 
Point, What?’ the forum, consist- 
ing of two major addresses and an 
afternoon-long panel _ discussion, 
stressed the immediate need for con- 
sideration of the problem, not after 
general business volume declines and 
hasty and ill-considered cost-cutting 
steps are mandatory. 


Storm Warnings—Edwin L. Mor- 
ris, partner in the management en- 
gineering firm of Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton, Chicago, said storm warn- 
ings are starting to be raised, that 
signs of a recession already exist. 


Whether it comes soon or not for 
years and whether it is mild and 
of short duration or severe and long 
makes little difference in the plan- 
ning and thinking which should now 
be going on in order that individual 
companies can prepare for it and 
Weather it safely. Preparing now au- 
tomatically strengthens a company’s 
competitive position and renders it 
better able to function in today’s 


| boom times, he declared. 


Need Corrective Action — Russell 
C. Duncan, president, R. C. Duncan 
Co., Minneapolis, and past president 


| of NSMDA, addressed most of his 


Suggestions on paring costs in anti- 
cipation of lower sales volume to the 
distributors present, mentioning, how- 
ver, that producers must also take 
Corrective actions if the manufactur- 
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to Di Tella Corp., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
more than 90 tons, and with seven forming and three sizing and straight- 
ening stands sells for around $600,000. Pipe capacity ranges from 0.187 
in. wall thickness by 412 in. o.d. to 0.500 in. wall by 16 in. 0.d.; speeds 
range from 15 to 60 feet per minute. 
around three tons, while the copper alloy electrodes, which are 54 in. in 
diameter and nearly 4 in. thick weigh one ton per pair. 
these welders will be built, one for Henry J. Kaiser Co. in California and 
one for Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





the largest electric resistance pipe welder of its type ever built, this ro- 
tating transformer, single phase, alternating current unit is to be shipped 


The complete welder weighs 


The welder transformer weighs 


Two more of 








er-distributor team is to function 
properly. Among these, he suggested 
that producers check to see that if 
f.o.b. mill pricing is being used the 
distantly located distributors are get- 
ting a fair break on proposed resale 
prices; that factory representatives 
should now be stepping up their dis- 
tributor training efforts. 

Chairman of the program was 
Ralph M. Johnson, vice president and 
general sales manager, Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and moderator of 
the panel discussion was Harold E. 
Torell, vice president, Syracuse Sup- 
ply Co. J. G. Geddes, president, 
ASMMA, and E. H. McLaughlin, 
president, NSMDA, spoke briefly on 
the purposes of the forum. 


Defense Steel Assured 


EXTENSION of the three voluntary 
allocations programs providing steel 
for national defense is virtually as- 
sured as result of public hearings 
Nov. 15 at which no objections were 
expressed. 

These programs call for 102,505 
tons monthly for the armed forces, 
16,244 tons monthly for Atomic En- 
ergy Commission projects, and 1926 
tons monthly for requirements of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. The extension calls for 
continued deliveries in these quanti- 
ties up to Sept. 1. 


In the meantime, Commerce offi- 
cials believe, 
the President with adequate author- 
ity to continue obtaining steel for 
purposes the government 
as essential—whether by 
or mandatory allocations 


Congress will provide 


identifie: 
voluntary 


Way Cleared—The way for exten- 
sion of the other seven 
which were set up under voluntary 
allocations agreements was partially 
cleared recently by a letter from At- 
torney General Clark authorizing 
Secretary Charles Sawyer to use the 
same “procedure”? under which ex- 
tension of the three defense pro- 
grams was arranged. 


programs 


Whether the programs will be ex- 
tended depends on whether the Steel 
Producers Advisory Committee con- 
sents to such an extension. 


These remaining programs cover 
requirements for freight car con- 
struction and maintenance; warm air 
heating equipment for residential 
housing; pig iron for certain products 
for residential housing; steel for 
barges and towing vessels; steel for 
tank and oil field production equip- 
ment; steel for the anthracite indus- 
try; and steel for oil tankers. 


Committee Named—A 17-member 
oil terminal and bulk tank storage 
industry advisory committee has 
been appointed to advise and consult 
with the OIC. 
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Pricing Dislocation Pictured 


Witnesses tell Capehart committee how change to f.o.b. mill 
pricing has handicapped steel buyers. Many consumers now 
paying higher delivered prices for material 


SEN. Homer E. Capehart (Rep., 
Ind.), chairman of the Senate Trade 
Policies Committee, declared last 
week that Congress should pass a law 
to permit business to absorb freight 
as it sees fit so long as there is no 
collusion or conspiracy involved. 

He said his committee “has defin- 
itely established’”’ that the basing 
point ban benefits big business to the 
detriment of small business and that 
the Supreme Court decision will have 
a tendency to centralize industry in- 
stead of decentralizing it. 

These opinions were expressed fol- 
lowing committee hearings on the ef- 
fects of the Supreme Court decision 
and Federal Trade Commission rul- 
ings on pricing practice in the ce- 
ment and other industries. 

If expressions by witnesses before 
the Capehart Committee represent 
the thinking of a representative cross 
section of industry, the impact of 
the Cement decision on the American 
economy is going to be much more 
profound than has been generally 
realized. 

Witness after witness has testified 
that abandonment by just one indus- 


try, steel, of its traditional multiple 
basing point delivered price system, 
and the adoption of f.o.b. mill prices, 
is having these consequences: Many 
consumers have been dropped by their 
old sources of steel supply and are 
having a hard time in obtaining even 
reduced supplies; many now can get 
steel only from one mill as compared 
with the old setup under which, when 
mills equalized each others’ delivered 
prices, they could get it from various 
mills; many consumers, because of 
the new f.o.b. mill prices, have to pay 
substantially more for their steel due 
to the higher freight rates; and many 
consumers are losing out in competi- 
tion with competitors who are more 
favorably situated under the f.o.b. 
mill price system. 

Issue for Other Industries —- The 
same things that have happened in 
the steel picture are reflected in ce- 
ment. Further, all other basic indus- 
tries in America are faced with this 
price issue and can expect sooner or 
later to become affected. Unless 
Congress modifies the law, sweeping 
business-relocation and population 
shifts are in the wind. On the one 











GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY: Reminiscing over the 50-year history of the 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, are J. R. Berg, vice-president, F. A. Mesta, 
vice-president and treasurer, Lorenz Iversen, president and L. W. Mesta, 
executive vice-president, the present officials of company. The or- 
ganization was formed on Nov. 21, 1898, by George Mesta when he 
effected a consolidation of Robinson-Rea Mfg. Co. and Leechburg 
Foundry & Machine Co. Since that time the company has been favored 
with an ever increasing volume of business and its growth has paralleled 
that of the great American industries which it serves 








hand, there will be ghost towns «nd 
cities. On the other, there will be 
great and increasing concentration of 
industry at such centers as Piits. 
burgh with its current excess st: el- 
making capacity. 


Attending the hearings were con- 
gressmen not connected with the 
Capehart committee but who came to 
Washington especially because of 
fears that, unless the Cement decision 
is cancelled out by remedial legisla- 
tion, their states or districts are going 
to lose industries. One of these, Rep 
Noah M. Mason (Rep., IIl.), took thy 
stand in an appeal for action to pre- 
vent his native Oglesby, IIl., from 
becoming a ghost town. Oglesby, he 
said, has 4000 people who depend for 
their livelihood on two cement mills; 
if the Cement decision stands, he 
said, Oglesby will have to fold up, 
because cement mills at other loca- 
tions have a lower freight rate to 
Chicago and other large consuming 
centers. 

“If the decision stands,” he said, 
“our people will lose their jobs; they 
will lose their homes because nobody 
will want to buy them. Further, 
they will have to move to some place 
where there are no homes for them.” 

FTC Not Encouraging—Walter B. 
Wooden, associate counsel for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission who steered 
the Cement case and numerous other 
commission actions, told the commit- 
tee that, as the law and its interpre- 
tation now stand, a businessman can 
be certain that he is not violating the 
law only by quoting f.o.b. mill or fac- 
tory prices. 

Mr. Wooden said that as far as he 
has knowledge the commission has no 
intention of attacking the sale at uni- 
form prices all over the country of 
countless small articles the public 
buys—like chewing gum, candy bars, 
safety razor blades, etc. Rather, he 
admitted, the commission is con- 
cerned with heavy goods like steel 
and cement. But when Senator M°- 
Mahon (Dem., Conn.) asked him 
about a flat price on a newspaper II- 
respective of where sold, he admitted 
that in such a case there certainly is 
price discrimination. 

Questions Illegality of Freight Ab- 
sorption —- Another interesting and 
significant point was made by Lynn 
C. Paulson, assistant trial attorney 
for the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the commission’s trial attorney In 
the current steel case. Businessmen are 
more scared than they need to be, he 
said, because they have read into the 
Cement decision things that it does 
not contain. The fact of the matter 
is, said Mr. Paulson, that the Sv- 
preme Court has not yet passed of 
the legality of freight absorption 
That issue is involved in the "igi 
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el Conduit case; Count II in that 
» charged that it was illegal for 
or more sellers to systematically 
tch delivered prices by receiving 
ying mill nets, even though this 
dition was arrived at by independ- 
action, without collusion. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals decision in 
this case failed to pass on this issue, 
so that it is up to the Supreme Court 
to make a ruling. Mr. Paulson criti- 
cized the commission’s order in the 
conduit case for assuming that sup- 
pression of competition is the inevit- 
able result of matched prices. 
Making it clear that he was not 
speaking for the commission, Mr. 
Paulson declared that in his opinion 
sellers should be encouraged to com- 
pete for business, and to absorb 
freight to do so. 


Industry Ready To Move—oOne of 
the impressive witnesses was C. A. 
Winslow, ex-mayor of Watertown, N. 
Y. The mainstay in that city, he 
said, is the New York Air Brake Co. 
which, as a consequence of the Ce- 
ment decision, has taken an option 
on a Pittsburgh district site and is 
getting ready to move its plant there. 

That the Cement decision applies 
to steel warehouses just as much as 
it applies to the mills was brought 
out by Johns H. Congdon II, vice 
president, Congdon & Carpenter Co., 
Providence, R. I. The effect is to 
force this company to sell within its 
freight rate territory since it cannot 
afford to incur the danger of triple 
damage suits which might be brought 
if the company were to _ absorb 
freight. 

Steel Trade’s Views—Steel indus- 
try spokesmen were a unit in de- 
claring that no merit whatever is re- 
flected in the industry’s forced adop- 
tion of an f.o.b. mill pricing policy. 


The steel men asked that Con- 
gress legalize freight absorption to 
permit free competition for business 
in all parts of the country without 
regard to freight rate advantages or 
disadvantages. Unless freight absorp- 
tion is permitted, they said, some 
steel producers will thrive on the 
basis of local monopolies—but others 
will be driven out of business when 
normal competition again is reflected 
in the sale of steel. And the trend 
toward local monopolies will be in- 
tensified as more and more con- 
Sumers locate their plants in the 
back yards of steel mills. 

Plant Location—No answer to the 
Present problem is to be found in 
moving steel plants, as some inter- 
ested parties have predicted. First, it 
now costs $200 to $300 to construct 
capacity for producing one ton of 
finished rolled steel—which is about 
2%) times the cost in the 30s. Sec- 
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in Congress. 





INDUSTRY'S HELP NEEDED 


ALTHOUGH the Capehart committee hearings are excellently organized 
to assist newsmen in their coverage, the stories published to date have 
been disappointing. Full implications of the recent court interpretations 
have not been brought home forcibly to the public. 
Here is a situation where manufacturers can help. 
whose security is threatened by the necessity of selling within a narrow 
territory can help develop public understanding of their problem. Where 
manufacturers and businessmen are forced to withdraw from markets, 
they should give full details to their local newspapers and other publicity 
media, and to the local board of trade or chamber of commerce, to local 
civic officials, to the Capehart committee and to their representatives 


Proponents of remedial legislation to cancel out the effects of the 
Cement case decision believe such a campaign will be necessary to force 
consideration of such legislation by the 81st Congress. 


Industrialists 








ond, steel producing plants must con- 
tinue to be located, as at present, at 
points where raw material assembly 
costs are favorable. 

On two other points the steel men 
agreed; conspiracy and collusion in 
the fixing of prices should continue 
under legal ban, and the charging 
of phantom freight under no circum- 
stances should be permitted. The big 
distinction, it was pointed out, is 
that a charge for phantom freight is 
a fictitious freight—as charging rail- 
road freight rates when deliveries 
are made by truck at lower cost— 
whereas freight absorption is a con- 
cession by the mill to get business 
at remote points to which competi- 
tive mills have a lower freight. 

Must Be Systematic—The steel 
men also agreed that it is not fea- 
sible to follow a policy of meeting 
competitors’ delivered prices in in- 
dividual instances in good faith. The 
green flag on meeting of competi- 
tors’ delivered prices is good only 
if such practice may be pursued in 
a systematic way. To hold a custo- 
mer not in your freight territory, it 
was pointed out, you must supply 
him regularly with all or a certain 
portion of his requirements, which 
means you have to follow a syste- 
matic policy of selling to him at the 
lowest delivered price of a competi- 
tor. You lose your customer when 
you are unable to sell him consist- 
ently at the competitor’s price. 


Tobin Sees Another Wage Round 


THE TRUMAN administration ex- 
pects a fourth round wage increase. 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. To- 
bin tacitly admitted as much at last 
week’s AFL convention in Cincin- 
nati when he stated that earnings 
of some 16 million workers are 9 
per cent behind the third round of 
postwar wage increases already re- 
ceived by mass industry employees. 


Answering a news conference ques- 
tion as to whether a fourth round of 
increases is inevitable, Mr. Tobin re- 
plied that in certain fields “workers 
haven't received a third round yet.” 
In business circles, executives gen- 
erally are now agreed that new de- 
mands are practically certain. One 
business research organization pre- 
dicts that the increase finally agreed 
upon will range from 7 to 10 cents 
an hour. 

To Cash in on Elections—Behind- 
the-scenes activity at Cincinnati re- 
veals that AFL leaders are plan- 
ning heavy pressure on Congress and 
a supercolossal publicity drive to 
cash in on the recent elections. Re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
raising of the minimum wage are, 
of course, the main objectives. Rep- 
resentatives of the Screen Actors 
Guild are well represented on the 
union’s publicity committee, and a 
10-cent levy on all AFL members 
is expected to provide a $1 million 
publicity fund. 


ClO Meets in Oregon This Week 


CIO MEMBERS have been _pour- 
ing into Portland, Oreg., in a holiday 
mood for their annual convention 
which begins today. The present out- 
look is that they will do these things 
at the meeting: 

Celebrate the election of President 
Truman and a Democratic Congress. 

Continue the Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

Whoop it up for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Re-elect Philip Murray as CIO 
president. Now 62, Mr. Murray is 
ending his eighth year as president. 
He will probably be unopposed. 

Come out clearly for the Marshall 
Plan. Attack high prices and profits. 
Approve a legislative program for the 
81st Congress. 
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Urges Help for Small Business 


Congressman Ploeser tells tool and die men at Milwaukee 


convention that government agencies should be set up to 


assist small and medium size firms 


THE Department of Commerce and 


the Federal Trade Commission should 
be overhauled in the interest of much 

re help to cmall business men, 
such as tool and die makers, who 
cannot afford elaborate statistical 


and marketing setups, and who must 
be protected from competition of the 
steamroller” variety. 

That was what Congressman Wal- 
ter C. Ploeser (Rep., Mo.), chairman 
of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, said last week speaking to more 
than 200 members of the National 
Tool & Die Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in convention at Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. 

The congressman, who character- 
ized the too! and die men as a group 
typical of small and medium size 
entrepreneurs that make up the back- 
bone of American industrial enter- 
prise, urged that the State Depart- 
ment be strengthened as an agency 
for development of foreign trade. 
His experience on trips abroad has 
been that attaches all too often have 
no sense of responsibility to business 
men and take a _ supercilious atti- 
tude toward them. Their opposite 
numbers from England, however, are 
boosting British trade at every op- 
portunity. 


Improve Services Mr. Ploeser 
urged, too, that technical services of 


J. J. KOHL 
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the Bureau of Standards, the seized 
foreign patents and technical infor- 
mation and certain researches by the 
Otfice of Technical Services be made 
more readily available to small man- 
ufacturers who cannot afford large 
research and engineering depart- 
ments. In conclusion he said: ‘Po- 
litically speaking, small _ business 
doesn’t want ‘handouts’, nor does it 
want price control.” 

Another speaker at this third na- 
tional meeting of the association who 
touched on the international situation 
as it affects American business, was 
A. G. Bryant, vice president, Cleere- 
man Machine Tool Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., and immediate past president, 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Bryant, who has just 
returned from Europe, reiterated his 
conviction that foreign aid under the 
Marshall Plan immediately should be 
shifted from consumer goods which 
satisfy immediate appetites to cap- 
ital goods which will make for per- 
manent recovery. America must tell 
Europeans how to spend Marshall 
Plan funds, as well as furnish these 
funds, said Mr. Bryant. 

Management—-The meeting, which 
went on from Sunday, Nov. 14 
through Wednesday Nov. 17, largely 
was devoted to inspiring manage- 
ment and marketing methods among 
contract tool and die shops which 
not only will prevent destructive 
competition among such shops but 
which also will lead more produc- 
tion shops to rely on the contract 
shops as complete services for pro- 
duction tooling. 

Representing, as it does, about 500 
leading tool shops, this association 
already has made great headway in 
developing the art of quoting on tool 
and die work from mere “guestimat- 
ing” to estimating based on sound 
knowledge of costs and overhead ex- 
penses. 

One of the most interesting ses- 
sions was that on Tuesday after- 
noon, devoted to incentive plans in 
the tool and die industry. S. A. Peck, 
executive vice president, Trundle En- 
gineering Co., Cleve'and, was the 
guest speaker, basing his talk on con- 
sulting work by his company in the 
shop of one of the association mem- 
bers. An open forum was held on 
estimating which proved that ‘snap 
quotations” on a given job ranged 
all the way from 50 to 300 hours. 


Methods of breaking down a job op- 
eration by operation were discussed 

Officers of the Association for 1948- 
49 were installed as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. J. Kohl, president, Intera- 
tional Tool Co., Dayton, O.; first vice 
president, Centre W. Holmberg, pres- 
ident of Aug. W. Holmberg & Co. 
Inc., New York; second vice presi- 
dent, R. H. Cope, manager, Bunell 
Machine & Tool Co., Cleveland; 
treasurer, J. H. Stanek, treasurer of 
Stanek Tool & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee: 
secretary, Alfred Reinke, vice presi- 
dent, Gus Reinke Machinery & Tool 
Co., Hillside, N. J. George S. Eaton 
was reappointed executive secretary. 

By vote of the membership NTDMA 
is to be incorporated under the laws 
of Ohio as a nonprofitmaking organi- 
zation. 


Remarks Incorrectly Reported 


REPORT in STEEL, Nov. 8, page 62, 
of the panel discussion at the recent 
joint meeting in Chicago of the 
Blast Furnace & Coke Association 
of the Chicago District and the East- 
ern States Blast Furnace & Coke 
Oven Association, in which a 2000- 
ton per day blast furnace was dis- 
cussed, incorrectly stated the re- 
marks of William S. Unger, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Specifically, Mr. Unger’s remarks 
should have read: (1) The height of 
a stove containing checkerwork 110 
ft high would be about 130 ft high. 
(2) Total heating surface of the 
blast furnace stove usually is based 
on 500 sq ft per ton. (3) Working 
volume of a 2000-ton furnace should 
be about 55,900 cu ft. 
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Coal Gasification Pushed 


Full-scale research into coal 
conversion launched with open- 
ing of Library, Pa., pilot plant 


FULL-SCALE research into conver- 
sion of coal to synthetic gas for fac- 
tories and homes and for providing 
numerous important by-products was 
launched last week with opening of 
a pilot plant at Library, Pa. 

The $500,000 plant, financed joint- 
ly by Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. and Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, is said to be the first of its 
kind. Successful operation of the 
pilot plant may result in eventually 
revolutionizing the soft coal industry, 
it is said. 

The Library plant will concentrate 
on finding methods of lowering the 
cost of converting coal into gas. Not 
only is the gas useful for fuel but 
from it can come gasoline, diesel 
fuel, tar products and chemicals for 
the plastics industry. 

Coal Processing—-At the ceremony 
opening the pilot plant it was pre- 
dicted that perfection of continuous 
soft coal processing methods now be- 
ing tested will increase the dollar 
value of mined coal by the chemical 
recovery of valuable organic ma- 
terials before coal is burned for its 
heat values in the usual manner. 

Gasification at the new pilot plant 
is accomplished through reaction of 
steam and oxygen with fluidized coal 
at a high temperature. The product 
is a mixture of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen. In commercial production 
the gas could be sold for low-heat 
content uses such as steel, glass and 
brick making; enriched to the equiv- 
alent of natural gas; or fed to a re- 
actor for production of gasoline, oils 
and chemicals. 

Look For Answers—It’s not known 
yet how long it will be before con- 
struction of a full-scale commercial 
plant can be contemplated or how 
great its capacity could be, but these 
answers are expected to be arrived 
at through research at the pilot 
plant. 

George H. Love, president, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation, said that “while 
growing energy demands are ex- 
pected to increase the use of coal in 
solid form, establishment of new uses 
Will add security to the industry’s fu- 
ture.” 


Kaiser Acquires Steel Plant 

PURCHASE of the Phoenix-A pollo 
Steel Co. steel plant at Phoenixville, 
Pa., for approximately $3,600,000, 
was announced last week by the 
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Kaiser-Frazer Corp. Edgar F. Kaiser, 
general manager, said the contract 
becomes effective Dec. 31. 

Plant includes 6 open hearth fur- 
naces, a blooming mill, two finishing 
mills and a structural mill. Present 
monthly output is about 26,000 tons 
of steel products. 

Plans call for formation of a new 
corporation to operate the plant at 
Phoenixville, with present manage- 
ment retaining supervision. The new 
company will be headed by David 


Thompson who now is president of 


the Phoenix-Apollo company. 

At the same time the Phoenix 
Bridge Co. will continue in operation 
as in the past under the direction of 
Clyde MacCornack, vice president 
and general manager. 

This latest purchase by Kaiser- 
Frazer is another move in its effort 
to acquire adequate steel supply to 
support its automobile manufactur- 
ing operations. The Phoenixville 
plant will enable Kaiser to turn a 
substantial part of its pig iron sup- 
ply into semifinished products, thus 
eliminating some of the costly bar- 
tering for steel which the company 
has been forced to engage in since 
it started in business. 

Recently Kaiser-Frazer leased a 
government-owned blast furnace at 
Cleveland operated by Republic Steel 
Corp. This furnace has capacity to 
produce about 38,000 tons of steel- 
making iron monthly. It is being op- 
erated by Republic at present under 
an agreement with Kaiser, but this 
agreement is scheduled to expire in 
a few months. Meanwhile, Republic 
Steel is continuing its fight to ob- 
tain possession of the plant. 


Battle For Ohio Canal Renewed 


HEARINGS were held last week by 
United States Army engineers on the 
proposed $439 million Lake Erie-Ohio 
River canal. This represented renew- 
al of a 31-year battle which has been 
waged between opponents and pro- 
ponents of the 105-mile waterway. 
Army engineers estimate it would 
take nine years to construct and 
complete the inland waterway. 

The canal would extend from 
Beaver, Pa., on the Ohio river and 
Ashtabula, O., on Lake Erie and 
would follow the courses of the Ma- 
honing and Grand rivers. It would 
provide a navigable water link be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Most opponents of the project are 
banded together in the Upper Ohio 
Valley Association which has labeled 
the cana! “costly and unnecessary,” 
adding that it would amount to $110 


million more than the cost of the 
Panama canal. Groups favoring the 
project are organized in the Ohio 
River Improvement Association. The 
hearings were based on a report sub- 
mitted in August, 1947, by Col. Wal- 
ter EK. Lorence, then district engineer 
for the Pittsburgh area. 


Upholds Portal Pay Ban 


REFUSAL by the Supreme Court 
last week to review the decision of 
a lower court that the law passed 
by Congress in 1947 retroactively 
canceled overtime ‘“portal-to-portal’’ 
pay claims, upheld, in effect, the 
congressional action. Questions were 
raised at the time of the law’s pas- 
sage as to whether Congress had the 
right to make the law apply retro- 
actively. 

The law was passed while the suit 
of employees of B. H. Hubbert & 
Son Inc. was pending and the Fed- 
eral District Court in Baltimore dis 
missed the pay claims on the com- 
pany’s contention that the new law 
barred them. The Circuit Court in 
Richmond, Va., upheld the District 
Court, causing the employees appeal 
to the high tribunal. 

Although it refused to review this 
case, the Supreme Court at the same 
time deferred action on a request by 
a group of employees of General 
Motors Corp. that it rule on the 
constitutionality of the act. Their 
claims were thrown out by the Dis- 
trict Court in Buffalo, and the Cir- 
cuit Court in New York also upheld 
the lower court. 


Plating Laboratory Opened 


FORMAL opening of Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co.’s_ electrochem- 
ical laboratory at Matawan, N. J.., 
was observed Nov. 17 with company- 
conducted inspection tours of the new 
building, a dedication and a reception 
on the premises. The laboratory with 
more than 15,000 sq ft of floor space 
in its three stories was specifically 
designed and erected for carrying on 
experimental and service work in the 
electroplating and polishing field. 

Complete apparatus for experi- 
mental and sample cleaning, pickling, 
plating and anodizing is located in 
the plating room on the first floor 
Most of the final tests from which 
will come concrete recommendations 
and contributions to the industry will 
be conducted here 

On the second floor of the building 
is located a large analytical labora- 


tory devoted primarily to customer 


service, involving the analysis of plat- 
ing solutions and investigating diffi- 
culties encountered in the applica 
tion of electrodeposits 
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Incoming Democratic legislators decline comment on legis- 
lative prospects pending word from White House on key 
measures. Radical ideas of some members worry business 


THAT jit won't be long now before 
the ail-Democratic government takes 
over at the throttle is brougot to 
mind by the sight of the crew of car- 
penters busy erecting, at a cost of 
$80,000, the stands for the inaugura- 
tion ceremony to take place Jan. 20 
in front of the capitol. 

Also, numerous Democratic con- 
gressmen are in Washington now that 
the election is over. Some of them 
are here to renew leases on apart- 
ments, newly elected members are 
looking for living quarters, and many 
others just like to be in Washington. 

Asked to comment on legislative 
prospects, most of them say frankly 
that the key bills—repeal or amenc- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act, allo- 
cation of scarce commodities, controi 
of prices and other anti-inflation fac- 
tors, public housing, expansion of so- 
ciai security, broadening of the recla- 
mation program, establishment of per- 
manent price supports for farm prod- 
ucts—will come from the White 
House. That seems to be the domi- 
nant note among the exultant Demo- 
crats—that the big thing that came 
out of the elections is the mandate 
the people gave to President Tru- 
man. 

To Keep Promise — For example, 
when Sen, Elbert Thomas (Dem., 
Utah), slated to be chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee, was asked 
whether the Taft-Hartley Act would 
be repeated outright or amended, he 
merely said that the Democratic cam- 
paign promise would be kept, and that 
a labor bill was being prepared by the 
administration. Numerous other con- 
gressmen have commented to the 
same general effect; they have some 
ideas of their own, but usually wind 
up with the opinion that the main 
legisiative program will not be 
launched until President Truman 
sounds the pitch. 

President Truman’s program is ex- 
pected to be hard enough for many 
business men to swallow. However, 
business men appear due for consid- 
erable worry when they read next 
vear about what is going on in Con- 
gress. This is because of radical 
ideas held by some of the congress- 
men. 

O'Mahoney To Take Over — Among 
returning senators is Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey ‘(Dem., Wyo.) who is due to 
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succeed Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep., 
O.) as chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Econom- 
ic Report. In this position Mr. O'Ma- 
honey will probably hold the public 
eye as he did when he was chairman 
ot the old Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. The Committee 
on the Economic Report, it will be 
recalled, is the one that specializes 
on a study of the instruments the 
government may or could use in di- 
recting the economic trend—as fight- 
ing inflation on the one hand or de- 
flation on the other. 

Here is part of the anti-inflation 
program which Senator O’Mahoney 
proposes to introduce in Congress, 
according to what he told a press 
conference a few days ago: 1—He 
wil! introduce a peacetime profits tax 
similar to the bill he introduced at 
the last session, “to collect what are 
really excess profits, without ham- 
pering small business production”; 
2—He will again introduce the O’Ma- 
honey-Mansfield bill ‘to provide a 
“cooling-off” period before price in- 
creases can become effective; large 
producers of basic cost-of-living 
items “from cigarettes and meat prod- 
ucts to window panes” would have to 
give advance notice of price increases 
and justify the increases in public 
hearings. 

Not Alone Whether Senator 
O’Mahoney’s ideas will be enacted into 
law cannot now be told. But he is not 
alone in advocating restoration of the 
excess profits tax, and the holding 
of hearings to investigate contem- 
plated price increases, His idea about 
forcing manufacturers to give ad- 
vance notice of price increases has 
the approval of organized labor, which 
insures that it at least will receive 
careful consideration, Furthermore, it 
fits in with the Truman philosophy 
in connection with the three postwar 
rounds of wage increases—that these 
wage increases should have come 
largely out of profits without neces- 
sitating general price increases. 

Many of the spokesmen for 
business in Washington feel some- 
what pessimistic as to the out- 
look for Iegislation of the above 
tvne. Some fancy ideas are ex- 
pected to be proposed when anti- 
inflation proposals come up next year, 
and particularly when mention of the 
recent record-breaking profits of 


many corporations are mentioned jn 
congressional debate. The next ses. 
Sion is sure to be a trying one as far 
as business men’s nerves are ¢on- 
cerned. 


Basing Point Report Available 


ONE of the best available reports 
on the confusing situation resulting 
from recent Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and Supreme Court orders and 
decisions in cases involving basing 
point price systems has been pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and copies may 
be obtained by addressing the cham- 
ber’s headquarters in Washington. 
Result of work by the chamber’s 
Committee on Economic Policy, the 
report merely analyzes the whole 
situation and makes no recommen- 
dations. The purpose is to inform 
all interested parties as to the na- 
ture of the situation surrounding 
pricing policies and thus stimulate 
sound thinking on the subject. 

In addition to issuing the above 
report, the chamber’s second 1948 
economic institute, to be held in the 
chamber’s auditorium in Washington 
Dec. 9-10 is to focus on ‘Delivered 
Pricing and the Future of American 
Business.” Clarification of the argu- 
ments and divergent viewpoints will 
be undertaken by leading students of 
the delivered pricing problem; they 
have been chosen from the fields of 
business, law and economics. 


Completes Oxygen Plant 


THE FIRST tonnage oxygen plant 
to be used for coal gasification pur- 
poses in this country will be placed 
in operation within the next few 
weeks at the Coal-to-Oil Demonstra 
tion Plants of the Bureau of Mines 
at Louisiana, Mo. 

Originally used by the I. G,. Far- 
benindustrie in making acetic acid 
and other chemicals at Hochst, Ger- 
many, this modern Linde-Frankl unit 
was dismantled and shipped to the 
United States complete save for build- 
ing, piping, and other materials 
available here. The plant, which will 
extract oxygen from the air, has 4 
capacity of 23,000 cubic feet or 1 
ton per hour of 98 per cent oxygen. 
A 50,000 cubic foot gas holder also 
has been erected. 

In general, this unit is similar to 
other Linde-Frankl plants built by 
the Linde Gesselschaft fur Eisma- 
chinen. It has, however, an auxil- 
iary small column for the procuc- 
tion of pure nitrogen which was re- 
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Boxed, stacked, and ready to ship are 800 spur gears—one day’s production on 
the Cincinnati Flamatic Hardening Machine serving the O. T. Muehlemeyer Co., | 

— Rockford, Ill., heat treater who likes to keep customers happy with prompt deliv- | 

on eries. This spur gear (6!/4"’ O. D., 36 teeth, 6 pitch, 7/s’’ face, SAE 8640) is Flamatic | 

ced hardened in the range of 54 to 56 Rc (50 Rc minimum specified) to a depth of | 

few approximately '/s’’. Root sections and core are unaffected. Distortion, negligible. 

~~ © ® Operator loads gear on arbor, presses button, and Flamatic takes over: heats 

= surface to within plus or minus 5°F of preset value (controlled by Flamatic’s * 

‘ar i exclusive electronic eye) then arbor retracts and the gear is deposited in oil 

acid quench. Part after part, run after run, results are uniformly satisfactory. ® Perhaps 

aer- Flamatic selective surface hardening can—for you—step up schedules, improve 

ya product uniformity, cut costs, up profits. Write for interesting Catalog No. M-1611-1. 
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quired in chemical operations at 
Hochst 

The  Linde-Frankl plants differ 
basically from the conventional oxy- 
gen plants in their use of regenera- 
tive-type exchangers instead of con- 
tinuous-fiow, recuperative-type heat 
exchangers. These Linde-Frankl re- 
generators are steel vessels packed 
with coils of corrugated aluminum 
strips, which perform the same func- 
tion as the checker-bricks in a water- 
gas machine superheater, alternately 
absorbing and giving up heat. 

Incoming air is chilled to more 
than 300 degrees below zero (Fahr- 
enheit) as it flows past the alumi- 
num packing in one pair of regen- 
erators. Meanwhile, in another pair 
of regenerators, outgoing product 
oxygen and nitrogen is cooling the 
aluminum packing in preparation for 
the next incoming air cycle. Valves 
are reversed every three minutes. 
Then frost and dry ice left on the 
cooling surfaces by condensation of 
moisture and carbon dioxide in the 
air is swept away by the oxygen 
and nitrogen streams. Regenerative 
exchangers thus eliminate the need 
for chemical removal of moisture and 
carbon dioxide. 

Briefly, the coal gasification cycle 
in which the Linde-Frankl unit will 
be used involves first crushing, pul- 
verizing, and drying the coal. The 
pulverized coal then is fed to a re- 
actor, together with oxygen and 
steam or carbon dioxide. Under high 
temperatures, the mixture reacts to 
form synthesis gas—the carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen required in the 
Fischer-Tropsch process and a source 
of hydrogen for the coal hydrogena- 
tion process of producing synthetic 
liquid fuels. 


Bal! Quits Interior Post 


MAX BALL, who has had as much 
to do with the formulation of govern- 
ment gpetroleum policies during the 
past four years as any other one 
man, has resigned as director of the 
Interior Department’s Oil & Gas Di- 
vision effective Dec. 1. He came to 
Washington in October, 1944, as as- 
sistant to Ralph K. Davies, then head 
of the Petroleum Administration for 
War. Later he succeeded Mr. Davies 
and continued to head up the suc- 
cessor organization after the war. 
Mr. Ball will set up in Washington 


as a consulting petroleum geolopist. 


Radioactive Tracer Handbook 


METALLURGISTS and others who 
make use of radioactive tracers in 
their research work will be interested 
in a new government book entitled 
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SENATE LEADER? Sen. Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois is a candidate 
for Democratic floor leader of 
the Senate in the 81st Congress, 
replacing Vice President-elect 
Alben Barkley. NEA photo 


“Handbook of Radioactivity and 
Tracer Methodology.” 

Copies can be ordered from the Of- 
fice of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
at $20 each, payment to be made to 
the order of the Treasurer of the 
Wnited States. 

The book contains 900 pages, with 
subject matter arranged in these 
three divisions: Nuclei and radio- 
activity; measurement of isotopes; 
and biological and medical applica- 
tions of isotopes. 

Concerned not only with tracer 
techniques, it deals with fundamen- 
tal concepts of nuclear physics, iso- 
{ope production and instrumentation. 
It contains numerous references to 
work done with cyclotron produced 
isotopes. In fact, the book was con- 
ceived and executed with the aim of 
making it a standard laboratory ref- 
erence where isotopes are used. 


Hoffman Optimistic on Revival 


FUROPEAN economic co-operation 
was just a hope six months ago, but 
today it is a fact, Paul G. Hoffman, 
administrator of the Economic Re- 
covery Administration, told the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention re- 
cently in New York. 

Europe within four years can be- 
come “reasonably prosperous” by 
European standards, he said, adding 
that there is no such possibility un- 
less the development of intra-Euro- 





pean trade is encouraged. Mr. H »ff- 
man said that industrial produc'.on 
in Western Europe was 12 per cont 
ahead of 1947; electric power outnu 
10 per cent; and steel production 27 
per cent. 

A co-ordinated effort by American 
government and business to increass 
our purchaseS from abroad was 
urged at the meeting. 


Industrial Plants ‘‘Mothballed’’ 


FEDERAL Works Agency has beer 
appointed as custodian for 11 sur- 
plus war plants. These warborn facj!- 
ities have been transferred into th 
National Industrial Reserve by Wa: 
Assets Administration. 

The plants comprise the first grou; 


to be transferred to the reserve, and 


after reconditioning they will b 
‘“mothballed” for potential use in ces 


of an emergency. Properties, listed 
according to wartime operator and 


location, are: Amco Magnesium Cory 
Wingdale, N. Y.; Badger Ordnance 


Works, Baraboo, Wis., Bethlehem- 


Lebanon Forge Co., Lebanon, Pa 
Diamond Magnesium, Painesville, 0. 
Dow Chemical Co., Freeport, Tex.: 
Gary Armor Plate Plant, Gary, Ind.; 
Magnesium Reduction Co., Luckey, 0.; 
New England Lime Co., Canaan, 
Conn.; Permanente Metals Corp. 
Manteca, Calif.; Oklahoma Ordnanc¢ 
Works, Pryor, Okla. 

Transfer of these three additiona! 
plants will occur soon: Kentucky 
Ordnance Works, Paducah, Ky 
Keystone Ordnance Works, Meadville 
Pa.; Plum Brook Ordnance Works 
Sandusky, O. 


Report on Jap Technical Groups 


ORGANIZATION and history 0! 
Japan’s three major scientific and 
technological societies are described 
in a report prepared by the staff o! 
the Supreme Commander of the Al- 
lied Powers and now available to th: 
public. The societies are the Im- 
perial Academy of Japan, the Na- 
tional Research Council, and the Jap- 
anese Society for the Promotion 0! 
Science. 

The Imperial Academy was found 
ed in 1897 and is primarily honor’ 
fic. The National Research Council 
was organized in 1920 in an attempt 
to keep pace with the evident de- 
rands of modern business and tech- 
nological development. The Japanes: 
Society for the Promotion of Science 
avpeared in 1931, and was formed 
as an expedient with support coming 
from the highest government «ffl 
cials to keep Japan’s technologica! 
and ideological progress in pase 
with moving world events. 
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Politics in Foreign Industry 


Sritish nationalization, German 
ownership issue, French strikes 
indicate political influence 


AMERICAN metalworking = execu- 
tives, sensitive to the increasingly 
important role politics may play in 
United States business, are watching 
the political developments which are 
influencing JBritish, German and 
French industries. 

In Britain the Conservatives are 
marshaling forces against the steel 
nationalization bill. In Western Ger- 
many, France is protesting the new 
British-American plan to return Ruhr 
industry to German ownership. In 
France the effects of the politically 
inspired coal walkout are still being 
felt in other segments of the economy 
although the strike generally has 
been broken. 


Great Britain 


WHILE Britain’s Conservatives pre- 
pare for a last-ditch stand against 
steel nationalization, the British Iron 
& Steel Federation declared the in- 
dustry’s readiness ‘for further con- 
structive development of public co- 
operation.” 

In some quarters this statement 
was seen as an acceptance by the in- 
dustry of its inevitable fate. In any 
event, the announcement was inter- 
preted as a cautious hedge on the 
future. Conservatives will vote solid- 
ly against nationalization, and the 
Liberal party will also probably op- 
pose. A few members of the govern- 
ment party are also expected to vote 
against, or at least abstain from vot- 
ing. Nevertheless, Labor’s overwhelm- 
ing majority assures passage, and the 
Lords can do little more than delay 
it. Conservatives, however, pin most 
of their hopes on the next general 
election which follows immediately 
upon the “vesting day” set for May 
1, 1950. In this election the Con- 
servatives may gain enough seats to 
overthrow the measure. 


Western Germany 


BRITISH and American authorities 
have announced a huge interim reor- 
ganization plan under which the 
Ruhr’s coal, iron and steel industries 
Will revert to German ownership and 
control in the near future. 

The French protested almost im- 
mediately. They felt the decision 
Would be a threat to French hopes 
‘or international control of the Ruhr. 
The British-American plan affects 
all the coal, iron and steel industries 
i their occupation zones. Since the 
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FURNACES STOKED AGAIN: Industrial furnaces in France are being 

stoked again as result of the truce in the French coal mine dispute. The 

mine stoppage contributed heavily to the faltering in French recovery 
NEA photo 








war these basic industries have been 
owned technically by the military 
governors of the two zones. 

Under the re-organization plan, the 
governors are retaining certain con- 
trol powers but are setting up new 
companies to operate the industries. 
Many of the newly established ince- 
pendent steelmaking companies will 
be re-integrated into the parent con- 
cerns. About eight to 14 independent, 
but vertically integrated steel com- 
panies will take over the Ruhr. Each 
new firm will have about 1 million 
metric tons of raw steel capacity an- 
nually; each will include rolling mills 
and other finishing capacities in or- 
der to assure a well-balanced struc- 
ture from pig iron production to fin- 
ished products. Some of the smaller 
American steel firms will serve as a 
yardstick for the organizational and 
facility setup in Germany. The ques- 
tion of how the trade unions and the 
old Ruhr companies will participate 
in the new arrangements is still up 
in the air. 

The plan specifically bans from po- 
sitions of ownership and control per- 
sons who permitted or encouraged 
the Nazi party. The announcement 
stressed the interim nature of the 
plan and said it would not prejudice 
any future decisions by a German 
government as to whether the indus- 
tries should be socialized. 

Although France is protesting this 
plan, she has also agreed on the de- 
livery of Lorraine and Normandy iron 
ores to the Ruhr. Although only sev- 
eral hundred thousand tons are in- 
volved, the political aspects of the 


deel may be important because here- 
by the French tacitly agree to the 
preponderance of the Ruhr in Euro- 
pean steelmaking. Heretofore, the 
French have insisted that the ores 
were needed for its own steel indus- 
try. 

October iron and steel production 
hit 610,254 metric tons of ingots, 
compared with 571,714 in September 
Ruhr production for the first time 
since the war exceeded French out- 
put. The annual target of 10.7 mil- 
lion tons of ingots for the Ruhr may 
be boosted to 12.5 million tons. Pig 
iron output for the month was in- 
creased from 468,714 tons to 508,594 


France 


AS OF Nov. 1 France had lost 3,600,- 
000 tons of coal as a result of the 
strikes. 

The strikes, although about over 
hit electricity output, and production 
in heavy industries has been curtailed 
Output of pig iron fell from 602,000 
tons in August to 507,000 in Septem- 
ber, which is still 101 per cent of 
September, 1938, production. Stee! 
output dropped from 601,000 tons in 
August to 550,000 in September, 01 
108 per cent of the tonnage for Sep- 
tember, 1938. Hot-rolled steel, how 
ever, showed a production advances 
with 414,000 tons turned out in Sep- 
tember, compared with 371,000 in Au- 
gust. Only 7217 automobiles rolled 
off French assembly lines curing Sep- 
tember, compared with 7284 in Sep- 
tember, 1947, and the 15,200 month- 
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ly average for 1938. However, 7652 
commercial vehicles were manufac- 
tured during the month, compared 
with 6893 in September, 1947, and 
the 3750 monthly average for 1938. 


Foreign Trade To Get Aid 


FOREIGN trade will be stimulated 
as a result of the recent national elec- 
tions, according to consensus in New 
York trade circles. The Democratic 
executive and administrative branches 
of the government are expected to 
strengthen the position of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration, 

Reciprocal Trade -—— Foreign trade 
interests expect a strong revival of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program and a probable extension 
of the permissive act for three years 
instead of one. Congress also may 
restore the President’s power to ne- 
gotiate trade agreements without re- 
quiring hearings by the Tariff Com- 
mission and a report by the Presi- 
dent to Congress. 

Negotiations which are scheduled 
to begin in Geneva next April with 
11 additional countries are expected 
to result in further tariff cuts through 
multilateral agreements rather than 
bilateral agreements. Conclusion of 
these agreements would bring 
the total to 34 nations under the 
General Tariff & Trade Agreement. 

The State Department will hold 
hearing beginning Dec. 7 on proposed 
tariff cuts on several hundred prod- 
ucts which it listed recently. 

Adoption of the International Trade 
Organization Charter is more likely 
with Democrats in control of Con- 


rress. 
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September Exports Decline 


DESPITE heavier shipments under 
the Marshall Plan, U. S. exports in 
September declined for the third 
straight month and reached the low- 
est point in nearly two years. The 
Commerce Department reports that 
September shipments fell to $926.5 
mnillion, $61.7 million below August. 

Major factor in the decline was a 
decrease of $40.8 million in the Army’s 
shipments of civilian relief supplies 
for occupied areas which were at $60.8 
million in September. 

Imports of goods from other coun- 
tries at $558.2 million for the month 
werc off $40.2 million from August. 
Although imports decreased, the ex- 
port surplus figure which was $368.3 
million for September, was the small- 
est since October, 1946. This reflect- 
ed a long continued movement of ex- 
ports and imports toward a closer 
balance. 

Exports during the first nine 
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months of 1948 were 19 per cent be- 
low the same period of 1947 while gen- 
eral imports were 24 per cent above 
the 1947 level. 

Canada achieved a favorable trade 
balance with the United States of 
$11.4 million in September, the first 
credit balance since August, 1945. 


Report Steel Export Drop 


Overseas’ ferrous shipments 
continue decline in August. 
Year’s total also below 1947 


IRON and steel exports declined still 
further in August to continue the 
downward trend started the first of 
the year. Total ferrous exports for 
the month aggregated 308,484 net 
tons, compared with 320,190 tons in 
July and 525,853 tons in August, 1947. 

Overseas shipments for the first 


eight months of the year are aln. st 
1.3 million net tons below those ‘or 
the corresponding period in 1947, Siz- 
able declines in shipments for this 
period are noted in most categor es, 
with major reductions being in ingots, 
blooms, billets, slabs and sheet bars: 
concrete reinforcing bars; steel bars 
(excluding alloy); black steel shects 
and rails. 

Increased shipments, however, were 
recorded in a few categories during 
the first eight months of this year 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1947. Leading the list was 
tin plate and tagger’s tin which not 
only increased more than 50,000 tons 
over last year but led all ferrous 
products in tonnage exported during 
the period reported. Seamless casing 
and oil line pipe with an_ increase 
in shipments of more than 70,000 
tons recorded the largest increase 
both in tonnage and percentagewise. 





U.S. EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


(Net Tons) 


Semi-Finished and Finished Products: 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars 


Wire rods 


Iron bars 

Concrete reinforcement bars 

Steel bars. cold finished 

Other steel bars (excluding alloy) 
Alloy steel bars 

Welding rods, electric 

so/ler plate 

Oiher plates, not fab 

Plates, fab., punched or shaped 
Iron sheets, black 

Steel sheets, black 

Galvanized sheets 

Strip steel, cold rolled 

Strip steel, hot rolled 

Tin plate and tagger’s tin 
Terne plate (incl. long ternes) 
Structural shapes, plain 


Struc 





tural shapes, fab 

Frome and sashes 

Sheet piling 

Rails, 60 Ib per yard and over 
Rails, less than 6C Ib per yard 
Rails, relaying 

Splice bars and tie plates 

Frogs and switches 

Railroad spikes see E 
Railroad bolts, nuts, and washers 
Car wheels, tires and axles 
Seamless black pipe .. ‘ . 
Seamless casing and oil line pipe 
Seamless boiler tubes 

Welded black pipe 

Welded galvanized pipe 

Welded casing and oil line pipe 
Welded boiler tubes 

Other pipe and fittings 

Plain wire 

Galvanized wire 

Barbed wire 

Woven wire fencing 

Woven wire screen cloth 

Wire rope and trand 

Wire nails 

Other wire and manufactures 
Horseshoe nails 

Tacks 


Other nails incl. staples 


Bolts, nuts, rivets and washers, except railroad 


Forgings 


Horseshoes 
TOTAL 


* Included with seamless. 
Source: United States Department of Commerce. 


Fight Months Eight Months 
August Total—1948 Total— 1947 


14,380 169,995 314,672 
2,814 28,920 40,607 
7,081 38,930 45,128 

70 3,105 29,588 

10,547 94,570 169,021 
4,091 32,481 69,632 

21,606 217,410 372,442 
2,672 43,151 150,874 

966 10,996 9,159 
2,293 23,794 27,258 

23,443 233,862 385,933 

1,642 17,985 23,811 
829 11,745 21,483 

27,419 281,171 390,019 
4,289 40,464 53,876 
4,727 37,952 60,089 
4,366 47,714 72,539 
8,468 412,643 371,493 

574 6,358 8,187 
/ 
\ 29,140 326,492 500,234 
{ 
{ 2.050 28,549 24,268 

16,129 214,737 313,717 
3,197 54,927 99,877 
2,158 27,207 63,370 
2,044 14,219 11,258 
10,676 277,884 207,292 
2,631 27,531 43,833 
4,512 41,879 68,604 
2,774 27,594 49,537 

* 

», 946 47,108 64,255 
4,937 49,478 52,747 
3,801 33,477 63,426 
1,698 26,695 49,824 
550 7,085 8,537 
452 3,774 3,907 
1,147 8,886 24,824 

1,518 13,327 16 
3,180 30,654 32,740 
1,001 10,182 1 
4.470 41,207 29,288 
2,108 18,898 22,338 
88 446 13 
308,484 3,086,082 4,376,698 
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Uccupational Deferments 


World War Il pattern to be fol- 
lowed. Local boards allowed 
wide peacetime discretion 


IN EVENT of another war, metal- 
working companies can expect the 
same occupational draft deferments 
for their employees as were granted 
during World War II. 

That’s the latest word from Na- 
tional Security & Resources Board 
and Selective Service officials who 
have been mulling over the draft de- 
ferment problem for several months. 

Occupations deemed essential dur- 
ing World War II included smelting, 
refining and rolling of metal, scrap 
salvage, production of metal shapes 
and forgings, metal mining and fin- 
ishing of metal products. 

Boards Allowed Discretion——-Feder- 
al policymakers have different plans, 
however, for the immediate peace- 
time draft. Initially they say they’ll 
allow local draft boards wide discre- 
tion in occupational deferments. The 
panels would have only broad general 
instructions and no specific list of es- 
sential or critical jobs. Full use 
would be made of appeals boards to 
avoid injustices and hardships in in- 
dividual cases. 

Later on, however, NSRB officials 
explain they hope to have an essen- 
tial job list at least for the machine 
tools part of the metalworking indus- 
try. It is to be compiled from infor- 
mation the NSRB now is in the proc- 
ess of collecting. As it sends out its 
phantom orders for machine tools 
contracts, the board will ask each 
manufacturer his current manpower 
needs and how much labor and what 
kind he would require to fill his phan- 
tom contract. 

Industry To Be Protected—Then 
the next task will be to see that the 
necessary labor isn’t taken by the 
military services. NSRB authorities 
reason that a machine tools manufac- 
turer never could meet his war con- 
tracts if the skilled workers he had 
counted on having were in the armed 
forces. Board officials are even talk- 
ing of sponsoring an apprentice train- 
Ing program for the machine tool in- 
dustry to provide more skilled work- 
ers, 

If the manpower answers from the 
tools manufacturers prove helpful, 
the NSRB plans to question other 
manufacturers on labor requirements 
as it sends out other phantom orders. 


Business Stabilizing in Chicago 


PRODUCTION gains, declining back- 
logs, better delivery dates and slight- 
ly higher prices show a stabilized 
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business condition, according to the 
Chicago Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion’s survey for October. 

Only 12 per cent of the firms con- 
tacted reported lower production, the 
lowest percentage indicating a de- 
cline in the past year. As a result 
of the better output, deliveries con- 
tinue to improve and order backlogs 
continue to decline. Inventories are 
decreasing slightly. 

Although prices show stabilizing 
tendencies, the trend is on a higher 
level. 


Profit Sharing and Labor Peace 


IF PROFIT sharing plans were gen- 
erally adopted, chances for lasting 
industrial peace would be almost as- 
sured, according to Roy C. McKenna, 
board chairman of Vanadium-Alloys 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., who recently 
spoke before the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries in Chicago. 
Profit sharing, said Mr. McKenna, 
is a reward in the form of a fixed 
percentage of profits to employees 
for efficiency, loyalty and high 
craftsmanship. Unlike higher-than- 
average pay rates which eventually 
nullify themselves through higher 
prices for the products made, profit 
sharing directly increases purchas- 
ing power without entering into price. 
Mr. McKenna emphasized the fact 
that a surprisingly large number of 
firms which have profit sharing 
plans have been free of strikes since 
adoption of the program. Other bene- 
fits accruing from profit sharing 
are absence of employee sabotage, 
better craftsmanship, stabilized labor 
force and better employee relations. 
The Vanadium-Alloys plan was 
adopted in 1920 and has paid a bonus 
in every year since adoption except 
six. The company estimates profits 
after taxes and after a 5 per cent re- 
turn on capital and allowance for 
depreciation and obsolescence. Cash 


distribution of profits up to and in- 
cluding June 30, 1946, was either 25 
or 27% per cent. In 1947 and 1948, 
the amount of distribution was about 
40 per cent. 


Many Attend Meehanite Meeting 


OVER 225 sales, engineering, and 
operating foundrymen participated in 
the annual research program of the 
Meehanite Metal Corp. at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Nov. 11-13. 

The practical foundry session in- 
cluded papers by A. C. Denison, presi- 
dent, Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., 
Cleveland, on ‘Repair of Castings by 
Burning In”; Dr. C. R. Austin, direc- 
tor of research, Meehanite Metal 
Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., on ‘The 
Jominy Test and Hardenability of 
Meehanite Castings’’; and A. L. 
Hartley, chief metallurgist, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
on “Heat Treatment of Meehanite 
Castings.” 

The engineering and sales session 
included discussion of the following 
topics: “Creative Selling,” by C. E 
Herington, manager, Sales Engineer- 
ing Department, Meehanite Metal 
Corp.; “Elements of Design with 
Meehanite Metal,’ by E. S. Clark, 
chief engineer, Meehanite Metal Corp., 
and H. W. Kelly, manager of foundry 
operations, U. S. Challenge Co., Cen- 
terville, Iowa; and “Weldments and 
Cast Steel Versus Meehanite Cast- 
ings,” by M. R. Nelson, works man- 
ager, Stearns & Roger Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver. 


Austin-Hastings Machinery Show 


AUSTIN-HASTINGS Co. Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., distributor of machine 
tools, and metal working and welding 
equipment, is sponsoring a machine 
tool, metal working and welding 
equipment show Dec. 6-10 in the 
Hartford Times Radio Center Bldg., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Calendar of Meetings .. . 


Nov. 28-Dec. 3, American Society of Mechani- 
eal Engineers: 69th annual meeting, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Society headquar- 
ters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4, 18th National Exposition of 
Power & Mechanical Engineering: Power 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Dec. 1-3, National Association of Manufac- 
turers: Congress of American Industry, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York 

Dec, 2-4, Society for Experimental Stress An- 
alysis: Annual meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
New York. Society address is P.O, Box 168 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 2-4, Electric Furnace Steel Committee, 
Iron & Steel Division, AIME: Sixth annual 
conference, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Dec. 2-4, American Metallizing Contractors 
Association: Annual meeting, Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla. Association headquarters are 
at 773 Brownell Ave., St, Louis. 

Dec, 3, Magnesium Association and Mellon 


Institute: Meeting on magnesiun Me 
Institute Auditorium Pittsburg! 


Dec. 6-8, American Institute of Electrical En 


gineers: Conference yr electric welding 
Rackham Memorial Bldg Detroit. Institute 
headquarters are at 33 W 9th St New 
York 


Dec. 7-8, Diesel Engine Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: Meeting at Union League Club, Ct 
cago. Association headquarters are at 1 N 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Dec. 10-11, Machinery & Allied Products In- 
stitute: Fourth conference in capital goods 
economics, at Hotel Mayflower, Washingtor 
Washington office of the institute is at 910 
17th St., NW. 

Dec. 26-31, American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science: Annual meeting 
Stevens and Sherman Hotels, Chicago. 

Jan, 10-14, Materials Handling Institute and 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers: 
Materials handling show, Philadelphia 
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Most leading builders 
ef open hearth cars 
regularly supply Hyatt 
equipment. Photos of 
Ingot and Charging Box 
Cars shown, courtesy of 
Pittsburgh Steel Foun- 
dry Corporation. 
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A word for the buyer of 
Ingot and Charging Cars 





HAT WORD is HYATT because when cars are 


equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings maintenance 


is simplified—wear is reduced—axle breakage virtually 
eliminated—longer trains handled more rapidly with less 
draw-bar pull. 

All of which accounts for the reason why more than 
90% of the ingot mold and charging box cars used in 
open hearth plants are operating on Hyatts—the pre- 
ferred steel mill bearing for cranes, motors and other 
mill equipment, too, for over thirty years. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 


Detroit, Pittsburgh, Chicago and Oakland, Calif. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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B. A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors 


Chrome ‘“‘ventiports’’ in fender sides distinguishing feature 
of 1949 Buicks. Engine compression stepped up. Dynaflow 
transmission available on Super series 


DETROIT 
CHROME-RINGED “ventiports” 
punched into the sides of front fen- 
ders on Buick’s 1949 models, an- 
nounced last week, are the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the new jobs 
and probably will elicit as much dis- 
cussion pro and con as did Cadillac’s 
fishtail rear fenders. The ports are 
about 3 inches in diameter and there 
is a horizontal row of three in each 
front fender of the super models and 
four in the roadmaster. Flexible ducts 
lead from the fender openings to the 
engine compartment, providing addi- 
tional cooling much as did hood lou- 
vers which were standard in most au- 
tomobiles before front fenders started 
swelling up over hood sides. Some 
manufacturers continued stamping 
louvers into the inner side of fenders 
in the effort to provide a little more 
through-passage for hot engine air. 
While Buick engineers do not say 
so officially, it seems a logical as- 
sumption that the use of fender ports 
will result in cooler air flowing over 
the dynaflow transmission where dis- 
sipation of heat must be taken into 
consideration. The unit is provided 
with a positive type of oil cooler 
through which the 11 quarts of oil in 
the mechanism are constantly circu- 
lated, and the added advantage of a 
cooler engine compartment should 
further facilitate the problem of heat 
removal. 


Distinctive in Appearance— Beyond 
these utilitarian angles, the fender 
ports certainly are distinctive in ap- 
pearance, even though they might 
provide a convenient target for small 
boys looking for devilish places to 
lodge sticks, stones, dead birds and 
whatnot. Screens over the openings 
could quickly minimize such eventu- 
alities. 

Three basic body styles are avail- 
able on the new Buick lines—a two- 
loor sedanet, a four-door sedan and 
4 convertible—all the “‘C’”’ body series 
which General Motors first introduced 
on Cadillac and the Oldsmobile Fu- 
turamic. Hood and fender treatment 
readily differentiates the different 
makes, even though the bodies come 
from the same dies. Buick is pio- 
neering an entirely new design, sched- 
uled to be in production by late 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and ite use 
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spring, using the basic convertible 
body and attaching a solid steel top 
with rear window glass which sweeps 
well around into the sides. The top 
is fabric-lined on the inside and the 
entire concept is the answer to buy- 
ers who have said they prefer the 
snap and dash of the convertible 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1948 1947 

January 422,236 366,205 
February 399,471 393,662 
March 519,154 443,588 
April 462,323 445,137 
May 359,996 404,191 
June 454,401 421,466 
July 489,736 399,456 
August 478,146 364,478 
September 437,181 444,501 
October 506,539* 461,536 
10 mos. 4,525,000* 4,144,221 
November 417,493 
December 492,109 

12. mos. 5,055,284 


* Preliminary 
Estimate for week ended: 
1948 1947 


Oct. 30 116,968 107,240 
Nov. 6 118,229 106,651 
Nov. 13 116,468 110,663 
Nov. 20 114,000 115,197 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











lines and at the same time would 
like to avoid some of the rattles to 
which convertibles are allergic, while 
not caring particularly for the advan- 
tages of being able to lower the top. 
Identified as a solid top 6-passenger 
custom coupe, it will be called the 
Riviera. Incidentally, Kaiser-Frazer 
now has a hard-top convertible in 
the works, one version of which will 
be known as the Kaiser Virginian. 
Engine Compression Raised—Dy- 
naflow transmission now will be 
standard equipment on Roadmaster 
models, and a new unit has been 
tooled and placed in production for 
the Super series, identical with the 
larger transmission except for a 
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slightly smaller “converter”? member 
Compression ratio of the straight- 
eight valve-in-head engine used in 
Super models has been stepped up to 
6.9 to 1 and horsepower to 120 to ac- 
commodate the automatic transmis- 
sion, and the engine has been fitted 
with hydraulic valve lifters some- 
what different in design than those 
used by Cadillac and the new Olds 
V-8. Tappet oil reservoirs are larger 
and precautions have been taken to 
feed clean and air-free oil to the 
system to minimize tappet noise 
when the engine first is started. 

Buick has paired its rear lamps 
smoothly into the after-edges of rear 
fenders. Each lamp now combines 
the functions of stop light, tail light, 
directional signal and reflector, being 
positioned high enough so that sepa- 
rate reflector buttons are not neces- 
sary to meet regulations of certain 
states, as was the case in earlier 
models. Another interesting electri- 
cal idea adopted for 1949 is the use 
of a master fusebox accessible from 
underneath the instrument panel or 
from the engine side of the dash, 
along with wiring lines which have 
special types of snap-in-connectors, 
readily attached or disconnected. 

New Special Planned—The Buick 
Special series is being continued un- 
changed, with either 2-door or 4-doo! 
bodies of the General Motors “B” 
type. It was reported at Flint that 
an entirely new Special line would 
be introduced sometime in the late 
spring and that tooling already has 
been released. However, around De- 
troit tool shops the opinion is to the 
effect this outlook is a trifle prema- 
ture since tooling is still in the blue- 
print stage. Just how long Buick 
will continue the Special probably 
will be determined by field orders, 
earlier indications pointed to its dis- 
continuance this year. Another mod- 
el not mentioned previously, on either 
the Roadmaster or Super chassis, 1s 
the so-called estate wagon, a four- 
door type with steel top, doors and 
all-steel center pillars, and is being 
continued in production. 

In the General Motors family, only 
Pontiac and Chevrolet are yet to be 
heard from on 1949 models, and the 
reason for their being somewhat be- 
hind the rest of the parade probably 
springs from a combination of cir- 
cumstances. First, commitments fo! 
materials and parts on 1948 models 
have to be run out and this will re- 
quire operations until some time next 
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for production in late spring. 








BUICK FOR SPRING: One of the more distinctive 1949 models to be 
introduced by Buick is the Riviera, a solid-top two-door coupe scheduled 


Built on the Roadmaster chassis, the 
coupe has the appearance of a convertible. All new Buick models will 
feature the chrome-ringed ‘‘ventiports” for identification and cooling 
purposes 











month, and second, both will make 
use of the completely new “A” body 
series which involves a considerable 
amount of retooling and tryout in 
Fisher Body plants, at least more 
than what was required to make mi- 
nor modifications in the “C” body 
for Cadillac and Olds and to adapt it 
to Buick. 

Oldsmobile has not shown its full 
line of models for 1949, although it 
has displayed its headliner, the new 
V-8 engine, and is now changing over 
assembly facilities. A press preview 
of the cars themselves is scheduled 
for Dec. 2 and is expected to feature 
two general series—-the present Fu- 
turamic type with V-8 engine, and 
the new “A” body with either a 6- 
cylinder engine having slightly higher 
compression, or the V-8. 


Chrysler Plans Uncertain 


CHRYSLER’S new model plans con- 
tinue cloudy, and recent work stop- 
pages resulting from disputes over 
production standards resulted in the 
loss of several thousand units of out- 
put by Chrysler and DeSoto which 
could further delay the transition to 
1949 designs. The latter are about 
ready to go and some plant changes 
have been initiated leading to the 
changeover. After the turn of the 
year it is expected there will be a 
gradual slowing down in all Chrysler 
Divisions, as 1948 schedules are run 
out and as components for new mod- 
els, requiring the most lead time, are 
brought into production. It may be 
well into February before the public 
has any inkling of what Chrysler, 
Dodge, DeSoto or Plymouth look 
like. At the moment around Detroit 
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opinion leans to the belief they will 
follow current trends to a degree and 
will lean toward the conservative. 

Orders for substantial quantities of 
ventilating windows for the 1949 
Chrysler models have been placed 
with F, L. Jacobs Co. and they repre- 
sent a new product in the company’s 
list of automotive parts. Manufac- 
ture and assembly will start next 
month in the Jacobs Parts Manufac- 
turing Division plant at Traverse 
City, Mich. 


Engineering New Model Slow 


SKETCHING the slow process of en- 
gineering and styling a new passen- 
ger car, Harold Youngren, Ford's di- 
rector of engineering, recently point- 
ed out in an address before the SAE 
that the first rough sketches for the 
present Ford were made Aug. 15, 
1946, some 20 months before first 
assemblies were under way. The 
sketch indicated basic requirements 
as to seating arrangement, leg and 
head room and the like, and while it 
was the roughest sort of freehand 
scrawling, the actual variation be- 
tween basic dimensions and the final 
car was not more than 14-inch. 

After the original sketches came 
1/10-size drawings, made Sept. 27, 
and with this drawing were the basic 
data around which the styling was 
developed. Next came full-size clay 
models, two of which were prepared 
for the Ford project, and even on 
these some last-minute changes, such 
as the tail lamp treatment, were in- 
troduced. The project then went to 
the body engineering department for 
production of templates and drawings. 
There were 1800 templates and 15,000 


drawing releases furnished to ma) i1- 
facturing departments by body en 
neers. 

A chassis design program, star‘ «q 
at the same time as the styling wo:k 
progressed considerably faster so tliat 
completed chassis were ready for 
tests in March, 1947. They were run 
under reworked 1947 model bodies 
until July when the first hand-mac 
bodies were ready. About 1,000,000 
miles of testing were put on thes 
cars at the Dearborn test track and 
in different parts of the United States 
and Canada. Incidentally, Mr. Youn- 
gren calls attention to the fact each 
experimentally built car costs 25 to 
50 times as much as the final pro- 
duction unit. 

At the outset it was agreed a re- 
duction in weight was possible by 
sufficient care and attention to de- 
sign detail, yet without sacrificing 
durability or riding comfort. About 
120 pounds was knocked out of the 
body and frame by a more intelligent 
use of materials and without any re- 
duction in gages of steel used, and 
with even some strengthening of the 
body and frame unit. Another 80- 
odd pounds was eliminated from the 
remainder of the chassis units. 


Ford Adds Two Truck Models 


FORD has announced the addition of 
two new parcel delivery chassis of 
the forward control type to its truck 
assortment. The chassis are sup- 
plied with grille, windshield, front 
quarter windows, engine cover and 
tilting driver’s seat. Bodies must be 
obtained from independent body 
builders which can tailor them to suit 
the user’s particular requirements 
The units are built in either 104 or 
122-inch wheelbase, with maximum 
gross vehicle weight rating of 7800 
pounds. Both are powered by the 95- 
horsepower, 6-cylinder truck engin 


Dodge Rearranges Foundry 


GRAY Iron Foundry at the Dodgt 
main plant in Detroit has undergon 
a complete rearrangement in the core 
department, involving relocation ol 
baking ovens to the roof of the six- 
story structure to get heat and fumes 
out of the building. The ovens are 
enclosed by walls and a roof, and 
coremaking operations have _ been 
transferred from the second to the 
fifth and sixth floors. New sand 
handling equipment has been in- 
stalled, as well as cooling tunnels for 
cores as they emerge from baking 
ovens, permitting handling into stor- 
age at a more comfortable tempera- 
ture. Changes, costing into the mil- 
lons of dollars, have lightened man- 
ual tasks in the core department 
and reduced labor needs slightly. 
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Union Chains 
for Every Application 


Drive and Conveying 
Chains and Sprockets 
Bridge Chain 
Combination Malleable Iron 
and Steel Chain 


HB (hardened bearing) type 
chain 


BP (bar and pin) type chain 


* 
Finished Steel Roller 
Chains and Sprockets 
All maufacturer’s standard, 
size 38 in. to 2'4 in. pitch 
Single and Multiple Strands 
Extended Pitch Series in sizes 
1% in. to 4 in. pitch 
* 
Silent Chain and 
Sprockets 


All sizes 3% in. to 1’ in. pitch 


* 
Flexible Couplings 
Roller chain type 
Silent chain type 
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What's Interesting About UNION CHAIN’S Management? 


Of greatest interest to you is this: every piece of paper which crosses 
our desks, whether letter, telegram, engineering drawing or scribbled 
memo, issconcerned with only one subject—Steel Sprocket Chains and 
Accessory Attachments. 


For that is all that Union Chain makes, it being our belief that by 
specializing, we can build our chains and perform our services in such 
a way as to make more chain users prefer Union Chains for the trans- 
mission of power and the conveying of materials. We frequently 
find better opportunities to render unusual service when one of the 
heavier types of Drive and Conveying Chains is required, but are 
just as happy to tackle problems calling for Machine Finished Roller 
Chain or Silent Chain applications. A chain problem from you will 


be in good company on the desks of any in our management group. 






Vi Sandusky, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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GE Instrument Exhibit 


“Carnival of Measurements” 
embarks on 14,000-mile tour of 
80 U. S. industrial centers 


WITH MORE than 9000 miles of 
cross-country travel already behind 
it, General Electric Co.'s rolling ‘“‘Car- 
nival of Measurements” exhibit has 
embarked on a year-long, 14,000-mile 
tour of 80 major U.S. industrial cen- 


The collection of more than 150 
electrical measuring devices manu- 
factured by the GE Meter & Instru- 
ment Divisions, West Lynn, Mass., 
will be displayed some 300 times in 
the next nine months to groups con- 
cerned with the science of measure- 
ment This will include executives 
and engineers representing utilities, 
municipalities, industries, research 
laboratories and government agen- 
cies and representatives of schools, 
colleges and engineering societies. 

Exhibit Brought up to Date— Sinc: 
completion of the first lap of the tour 
which took it to 21 major cities in 
the northeastern, mid-Atlantic and 
midwestern states, the exhibit has 
been brought up to date. Recent ad- 
litions to the display include the new 
[-50 watthour meter; the new auto- 
matic interval timer, type T-48; the 
phase sequence indicator; a new line 
f small panel instruments; an ink- 
less-type recorder for switchboard 
mounting; and _ long-scale switch- 
board instruments for railroad loco- 
motives. 

The complete exhibit consists of 
panels on which are displayed switch- 
panel and aircraft instru- 
ments; instrument accessories and 
components; photometric devices and 
photovoltaic cells; time switches; 
portable testing instruments; remote 
position indicators; recording instru- 
ments; instrument transformers; lab- 
oratory instruments; watthour met- 


board, 


ers: and telemeters 


Eaton Buys Saginaw Plant 


EATON Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has 
purchased a plant in Saginaw, Mich., 
from War Assets Administration for 
about $750,000. 

The 175,138 sq ft comprising this 
plant, which was previously leased 
from the government and operated by 
Eaton since 1941, doubles the com- 
pany-owned manufacturing facilities 
at its Saginaw Division. With the 
purchase of this plant, the company 
now owns a total of 2,650,560 sq ft 
of manufacturing space in Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Products manufactured at this unit 
include mechanical valve lifters, hy- 
draulic valve lifters and valve seat in- 
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59 YEARS WITH COMPANY, NAMED PRESIDENT: 
was named president of Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., the 
day after his associates honored him with a dinner in observance of his 
50 years of service with the company. Photo shows E. J. Fullam, former 
president and now chairman, presenting Mr. Miller a commemoratory 


R. M. Fellows has been named first vice president and treasurer; 
C. M. Peter, vice president and general manager; and H. T. Gates, vice 
president and factory manager ~ 


E. W. Miller, left, 








serts for the automotive and aviation 
industries, in addition to engine cool- 
ing fans for the automotive trade. 


Gibson Buys Share In Phoenix 


GIBSON Refrigerator Co., Greenville, 
Mich., has purchased Standard 
Pressed Steel Co.’s entire interest in 
Phoenix-Apollo Steel Co., which is 
owned by a group of several steel 
consumers. 

Frank S. Gibson, jr., secretary- 
treasurer of Gibson Refrigerator, said 
the move was taken to insure his 
company an increased tonnage of 
sheet steel. He was recently named 
chairman of the steel company which 
has plants in Phoenixville and Apollo, 
Pa. 


Donora Furnace Blown Out 


NO. 1 blast furnace at the Donora, 
Pa., steel and wire works of American 
Steel & Wire Co., U.S. Steel sub- 
sidiary, has been blown out for relin- 
ing after producing 2,003,500 net tons 
of pig iron. Blown in on Jan. 18, 
1941, the furnace has been in con- 
tinuous operation for seven years and 
nine months, with an average daily 
production approximating 700 net 
tons. The rated capacity is 600 net 
tons per day. 

Estimates range from 60 to 65 days 
to complete the relining project. A. E. 
Anderson Construction Co., Buffalo, 


has the relining contract, while Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. will do the _ struc- 
tural work. 


Lukens Gives Student Aid 


LUKENS Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa 
has established a scholarship grant 
for deserving students of Scott Senior 
High School in Coatesville who may 
desire to pursue an engineering ¢a- 
reer. 

The Lukens board of directors has 
appropriated a $4000 fund for the 
purpose. This sum will be payable 
in four annual installments to a stu- 
dent who is deserving and in need o! 
financial assistance to secure a col 
lege education. College engineering 
courses selected must be one of thi 
following: electrical, mechanical, 
chemical, metallurgical, oil or civil 


Continental Can Plans New Unit 


CONTINENTAL Can Co., New York 
has purchased land in Milwaukee 
and plans to begin construction some 
time next year on a $5 million can- 
making plant. 

Last year the company was unsuc- 
cessful in efforts to buy a surplus 
government plant in the area. Rising 
freight rates and desire of the brew- 
ing industry for more cans are among 
the factors which influenced Con- 
tinental to plan a factory for Mil- 
waukee. 
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Bese@evs.... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Bedford Tool & Forge Co., Bedford, 
O., manufacturer of hand and pneu- 
matic chisels, has appointed Milwau- 
kee Chaplet & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
as its representative in Wisconsin 
and western Michigan. 

oO 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., reports it is manufacturing 
the propulsion equipment for more 
than one third of the 20 oil tankers 
now being built or contracted for in 
American shipyards. 


: oO 

Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, has 
named the following distributors for 
its line of welding electrodes: Allied 
Weld-Craft Inc., Indianapolis; Ari- 
zona Welding Equipment Cece., Tuc- 
son, Ariz.; and Welder Service Co., 
Toledo, O. 

oO 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of motor control and 
allied electrical apparatus, has opened 
a branch sales office at 533 Mayo 
Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. B. R. Stratton is 
in charge. 

Oo 
United States Steel Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, a U.S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
will soon be able to serve steel users 
in the Pacific Northwest from ware- 
houses at Portland, Oreg., and Seat- 
tle. Columbia Steel Co., another cor- 
poration subsidiary, will transfer to 
the supply company its Portland and 
Seattle warehouse plants. 

oO 
Purolater Products Ine., Newark. 
N. J, manufacturer of filters, will 
build a $1 million plant in Union 
Township, west of Newark, and will 
consolidate manufacturing now cen- 
tered in two old locations. 

oO 
Ernest J. Schabelitz, Rincon, Calif.., 
has been granted a patent on a meth- 
d for removing objectionable sub- 
stances from coal so that it will be 
suitable for coking. The process is 
Seen as an aid to western steel indus- 
try since the area has an abundance 
of coal which cannot be converted 
to coke “as is.” 

O 
U. S. Gevernment will sell or lease 
the aluminum reduction plant at Riv- 
erbank, Calif., which originally was 
Scheduled to go into the industrial 
reserve in case of emergency. Plans 
Were changed because of the alumi- 
nun: shortage. 

—oO 


New York State reports nearly 7 
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million tons of iron ore have been 
mined in the Adirondack area so far 
this year. Industry has spent $40 
million since shortly before World 
War Ii in developing the mines. 
(8) 

Rheem Mfg. Co., San Francisco, has 
been awarded a patent on a phase of 
its new method in manufacturing gal- 
vanized containers. Patent covers 
the company’s method of assembling 





50 FOR SKINNER 


Mi. B. SKINNER Co., South 
Bend, Ind, is observing its fif- 
tieth anniversary as a manu- 
facturer of repair clamps and 
service fittings for steel and cast 
iron pipe and drilling equip- 
ment for service installations. 
In the highly specialized man- 
ufacture of repair clamps and 
service fittings, the company 
has practically no competition. 
These devices are used to repair 
breaks in water, gas and oil 
lines. 

The company began a profii 
sharing plan in 1934 and has 
never had any labor trouble. 
Employee turnover is practically 
nil, the average length of time 
with the company being 12 
vears. K. G. Merrill is com- 


pany president. 











zine coated containers after galvan- 
izing. 


O 


United States Air Force is converting 
10 of the D-35, “flying wing’ type 
aircreft to turbo-jet engines. This 
modernization is now in progress 
at the Northrop Aircraft plant at 
Hawthorne, Calif. 

) 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, has 
acquired Heating Research Corp., An- 
derson, Ind., maker of a convection 
type gas heater, and will integrate 
the business with its South Wind Di- 
vision at Indianapolis. Allan W. 
Lundstrum, president, and other key 
personnel of the company will jo’n 
the Stewart-V/arner orvanization. 

O 
American Standards Association Inc., 
New York, announces it will conduct 
a seminar on the organization and 
technique of standardization work, 
particularly in individual companies, 


from Jan. 24 through Jan. 28 at the 
Engineering Societies Bldg., New 
York. 


Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, manufa 
turer of spray painting and wate) 
cooling equipment, has established a 
Sustomer Service Department to cen- 
tralize all information services for- 
merly scattered among several de- 
partments. Unit is under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Vokoun. 

O 
American Washer & Ironer Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago, reports 
that sales of standard-size household 
weshers in September climbed ti 
133,919, highest in history. 

O 
KF. A. Smith Mfg. Co. Inc., Rocheste1 
N. Y., manufacturer of electrical 


equipment, has changed its name to 


Fasco Industries Inc. There is ne 
change in management, policy o1 
products, 

O 


War Assets Administration has leased 


a plant at Johnson City, N. Y., to 


General Electric Co. and a unit i 
Milwaukee to A. C. Spark Plug Co 
for production of military equipment 
for the Air Force. 

O 
Titeflex Inc., Newark, N. J., manufac- 
turer of flexible metal hose and tub- 
ing, filters, lubricator valves and 
other products, has named Manutfac- 
turers Sales Agency. Pittsburgh, as 
an agent in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 

oO 
Marcus Transformer Co. Inc., Hill- 
side, N. J., has appointed W. E. Holi- 
man Co., Houston, Tex., as its sales 
representative in Texas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma. 

oO 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has acquired controlling stock 
interest in Midvale Coal Co. The 
firm is being liquicated and its mine 
near New Philade'phia, O., will be 
operated as the Columbia Coal Divi- 
sion of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

o 


Strauh Mfg. Co. Inc., Oakland, Calit 
announces that Pennsylvania Crushe: 
Co., Philadelphia, has acquired ex- 
clusive manufacturing and _ sales 
rights in eastern United States and 
Canada covering the Kue-Ken line 
of jaw crushers and gyratory crush- 
ers. Pennsylvania is a subsidiary of 
Bath Iron Works Corp., Bath, Me 
io) 


Montreal Locomotive Works Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., and Canadian Loco- 
motive Co. Ltd., Kingston, Ont., have 
received a $14 million order for the 
production of 100 steam locomotives 
for the Indian Government Railways 
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LEVELING off slightly below the postwar record 
peaks, industrial production as reflected by STEEL’s 
index was at 175 per cent (preliminary) of the 
1936-1939 average for the week ended Nov. 13. How- 
ever, new records are being set almost weekly by 
the petroleum and electric power industries to give 
material assistance in maintaining industrial pro- 
duction at the current high levels. 

STEEL—In the forefront of industrial activity for 
the last few months, the steel industry has added 
a number of production records to the growing list 
of postwar and all-time highs that have been set this 
year. October's output of steel for ingots and castings 
was the highest month's total in war or peace, and 
production for the week ended Nov. 13 resulted in an 
all-time weekly high, topping the former record set 
in the wartime week ended Apr. 24, 1944. 
AUTOMOBILES—Outturn of passenger cars and 
trucks, on the other hand, trails the figures of a few 
weeks ago because of decreased assemblies resulting 
from model changeovers and scattered strikes. Loss 
of an estimated 3400 units in the week ended Nov. 13 
was caused by the idling of 15,000 workers at four 
Detroit area plants. Total industry production at 
116,468 units was 1761 below preceding week. 
POWER—Major electric utility system peak loads 
for September reached an all-time high of 47,960,000 
kilowatts, higher by 0.9 per cent than the previous 
record reached in December, 1947, according to the 
Federal Power Commission. Energy requirements for 


September at 23.2 billion kilowatt-hours were ..7 
per cent below August but 10.0 per cent higher than 
in September, 1947. 

INCOME—Commerce Department figures point to 
a record national income of more than $220 billion 
with wage and salary earners receiving about $120 
billion after taxes. Profits of the nation’s corpora- 
tions are estimated at about $20.4 billion after taxes, 
or 9.2 per cent. Although this is a new high in 
dollars, corporations netted $8.4 billion after taxes in 
1929 which was 9.6 per cent of the total national in- 
come of $87.4 billion. 

TRUCKLOADINGS—Volume of freight transported 
by motor carriers in September reached an all-time 
high of 2.8 million tons, according to American 
Trucking Associations Inc. September’s total topped 
figures of the preceding month and September, 1947, 
by 2 per cent and 12.8 per cent, respectively. Carriers 
of iron and steel hauled about 4 per cent of the total 
tonnage and reported increases of 0.6 per cent over 
August and 22.9 per cent over September, 1947. 
RAILROADS—FEstimated net income of the class 1 
railroads in September was four times that for the 
same month in 1947, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. After interest and rental, the 
net income was reported at $82 million as compared 
with $20.7 million for September, 1947. For the first 
nine months of this year, net income is estimated 
at $502 million, well above the $317 million in the 
corresponding period last year. 
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INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)+ 


Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 





Previous Week 175 Month Ago 177 Year Ago 168 





Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) .. 


Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 
* Dates on request. + 1948 weekly capacity is 1,802,476 net tons. 1947 weekly capacity was 1,749,928 net tons, 


Latest Prior Month Year 

Period* Week Ago Ago 

99.0 99.0 98.0 97.0 

5,571 5,564 5,482 5,084 

1,706 2,042 1,980 2,139 

5,626 5,627 5,586 5,257 

tue $137.8 $109.3 $170.2 $159.3 
116,468 118,229 123,185 110,663 





TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) ... 8607 843 914 878 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) . 96 104 94 84 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)+ . $28,337 $28,254 $28,284 $28,709 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago) ¢ . —8% +2% +10% +10% 
+ Preliminary. ¢ Federal Reserve Board, 
58 STEEL 
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J. E. NIEDERHAUSER 


J. E. Niederhauser, formerly manage! 
industrial relations, Continental 
Can Co., New York, has been pro- 
noted to the newly created post of 
vice president in charge of industrial 
relations Prior to his present re- 
sponsibilities, which for several years 
have encompassed industrial relations 
matters for the entire company, Mr 
Niederhauser was in charge of indus- 
trial relations for the company’s Pa- 
per & Plastics Divisions. 
8) 
RK. C. Brown has been appointed di- 
rector of sales, Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Corp., Chicago. He was as- 
sociated for 21 years with Link-Belt 
Co., and while with that company 
was Southwest Division manager. 
More recently, and until joining 
Foote Bros., he was president of 
3rown-Steele Co., Dallas, Tex. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Brown was deputy 
director of the General Industrial 
Equipment Division, War Production 
Board. Mr. Brown's appointment 
with Foote Bros. is part of a program 
which has resulted in the addition of 
modern production facilities and the 
introduction of newly engineered, en- 
closed worm and helical gear drives 
0 

A. T. Blakemore, for the past four 
years connected with the Conlon Divi- 
sion, Conlon-Moore Corp., Chicago, 
has been made its sales promotion 
manager. Earl Stiefel, formerly pur- 
chasing agent, Moore Division, Joliet 


Ill., previously in the same post for 


Round Oak Stove Co., has been made 

general director of purchases for both 

divisions and transferred to Chicago. 
O-— 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allen- 


town, Pa., announces appointment of 


E. S. Sensenderfer to the position of 
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R. J. LECKRONE 


dveriising manager. He returns to 

the automotive and industrial adver- 
tisine fields after service in World 
War Ii, and a period as account ex- 
ecutive with an advertising agency. 
Prior to his army service Mr. Sensen- 
cerfer was with United States Asbes 
tos Division, Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc., and the American Trucking As- 
sociations Inc. 


ie) 


R. J. Leckrone has been named vice 
president in charge of engineering 
and sales of the recently organized 
Pittsburgh Engineering & Machine 
Co., 1004 Plaza Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
This organization was the former Ma- 
chinery Division of Pittsburgh Steel 
Foundry Corp., Glassport, Pa. 

0 
Lewis W. Rose has been appointed 
assistant comptroller in charge of 
cost and_= statistics for Columbia 
Steel Co., subsidiary, U. S. Steel Corp. 

0 
B. R. Stratton has been placed in 
charge of a new branch office re- 
cently established at Tulsa, Okla., 
by Cutler-Hammer Inc. Mr. Stratton 
will manage the new office as a 
branch of the Dallas district office. 

0 
G. O. Britton has been appointed do- 
mestic sales manager, and E, B. 
Schlenk, district representative of 
Athey Products Corp., maker of heavy 
road building equipment, Chicago. Mr. 
Britton became associated with the 
company last May as assistant do- 
mestic sales manager. -Mr. Schlenk 
will take over the central territory. 

re) 5 
Howard M. Dawson has been elected 
president, Jessop Steel International 
Corp., New York. He formerly was 
vice president and managing director 








JOHN A. PROVEN 


of the corporation, a subsidiary of 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa 


Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse 
N, Y., announces appointment of 
John A. Proven as general sales man- 
ager. He previously held the posi- 
tion of vice president and sales man- 
ager of the Sterling Tool Products 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Proven will have 
charge of sales policies governing the 
national distribution of Porter-Cable’s 
products which include portable elec- 
tric tools, floor sanding machines, 
and abrasive belt grinders. He will 
also direct the sales efforts of the 
Unit Electric Too! Co., Syracuse, a 
division of Porter-Cable. 


oO 


Dr. William W. Eaton has been ap- 
pointed to the Central Research Or- 
ganization of Olin Industries Inc., 
East Alton, Ill., parent company ot 
Western Cartridge Co. Division and 
Winchester Repeating Arms Division 
Dr. Eaton will have headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn. Besides the prin- 
cipal function of exploring new fields 
for possible future products, the Cen- 
tral Research Organization is de- 
voted to making basic research and 
studies in the field of scientific devel- 
opment. 


Oo 


A. L. Berlin has been elected vic 
president in charge of sales, Pyle-Na- 
tional Co., Chicago. W. A. Wulle has 
been named advertising and sales 
promotion manager, and F. M. Cur- 
rie, manager of industrial sales fo! 
this railroad equipment firm. 


O 


John T. Anderson, manager, col 
mercial research department, Market 
Development Division, Armco Steel 
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This 


prescription 


raised production , ( 502) 


Vitamin “C”?—Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide, of course. 


It was a Carboloy engineer who 
turned the trick. Here’s the story: 


On installing a new boring machine 
recently, a small plant in Penn- 
sylvania was sadly disappointed to 
get no better production from it 
than they had from the old one. So 
they called in a Carboloy engineer. 


Now? Thanks to his suggestions, the 
new machine is turning out half again 


| as many pieces—twelve cast-iron 


wheels an hour instead of the previous 
eight. 


Why was he able to help them? 
Here’s the reason: Carboloy engi- 
neers spend most of their time 
working with Carboloy Cemented 
Carbides. They’ve come up against 
almost every type of carbide prob- 
lem you can imagine, in their time. 
They’re experts—specialists in 
carbides, 


Try this prescription yourself! 


You, too, can back up the intimate 
knowledge of your own production 
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men with this specialized “know- 
how” of Carboloy engineers. They can 
bring to your plant a broad experience 
in obtaining maximum results with 
carbides. 


Slight changes in tool design, speeds 
or feeds, grinding, or tool handling 
often effect far reaching economies 
and increases in out-put. 


Together, your engineers and our 
Carboloy specialists can form a 
team nothing can stop. Together 
they can use carbides to cure many 
of your production ills. 


Ask for your Carboloy engineer 


Your Carboloy engineer will be glad 
to help you with your carbide prob- 
lems; or in the selection of the most 
economical tooling from any of 
Carboloy’s 600 standard tools and 
blanks, or special Carboloy-tipped 
tools made by more than 150 tool 
manufacturers. 


Why not call your Carboloy engineer? 
Or write us direct: Carboloy Company, 
Inc., 11141 E. 8 Mile Road., Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


ARBOLOY. 


CARBI 






























Standards stocked by 
authorized distributors in 


82 cities coast to coast. 
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Corp., Middletown, O., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a project com- 
mittee by the Census Advisory Board, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

0 
Hyman Iserson and Maurice E. Mi- 
ville have been appointed research 
chemists at the Whitemarsh Research 
Laboratories, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg 
Co., Philadelphia. 

0 
Representatives appointed by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, to dis- 
trict offices are: J. I. Onarheim and 
R. T. Ward, assigned to the Milwau- 
kee district office. Mr. Onarheim, who 
has had more than 20 years of design 
and sales engineering experience in 
the company’s electrical department 
has been a member of the central sta- 
tion and marine sales department for 
the iast 18 months. Mr. Ward, for 
the last four years in the administra- 
tive office of W. C. Johnson, executive 
vice president, General Machinery Di- 
vision, Was previously connected with 
the company’s Washington office. Jay 
Seefeld has been named to the San 
Antonio, Tex., office. He had been 
with Tennessee Eastman Corp., Oak 
Ridge. W. H. Sanford has been as- 
signed to the Houston, Tex., office 
He vreviously was associated with 
Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 
A. Joseph Mestier Jr. has been as- 
signed to the New York district office 
as petroleum sales representative. 
He joined Allis-Chalmers in 1946 fol- 
lowing discharge from the U. S. Army. 
Robert E. Bender has been assigned 
to the Crand Rapids office. 

— 

Orville F. Figley has been appointed 
Chicago district manager of United 
States Steel Supply Co., warehouse 
subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp. Associated with the company 
for over 30 years, Mr. Figley has 
served exclusively as sales manager 
for the Chicago district for the past 
two years. Named as assistant dis- 





ORVILLE F. FIGLEY 
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trict managers are Frederick L. 
Bruckner and Arthur W. Johnson. 
Howard Heiser has been appointed 
office manager. The appointments 
are concurrent with the recent move 
of the company’s national headquar- 
ters to 208 S. LaSalle St. The ware- 
house and plant at 1319 Wabansia is 
now a separate district operation. 

sateen 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., announces appointment of Dr. 
James R. Donnalley as manager of its 
silicone manufacturing plant at Wa- 
terford, N. Y., which is connected 
with its Chemicals Division. Herbert 
M. Brusman has been appointed man- 
ager of the Employee Relations Divi- 
sion of the chemical department, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

—O 
E. C. Schmidt will retire Dec. 1 as ex- 
ecutive assistant to the president of 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

0 
Carl Eversole has joined the agency 
staff of Charles F. Dowd Inc., Toledo, 
O. He has been in charge of Indus- 
trial Division, advertising and pub- 
licity, at Surface Combustion Corp. 
for the past seven years. He will 
continue to handle the heat treat, 
steel mill, glass and Kathabar Air 
Conditioning Divisions of this ac- 
count, now with Charles F. Dowd. 
O 

G. E. Seavoy, now vice president in 
charge of the Process Sales Division, 
will direct all field sales operations, 
including advertising, field erection 
and service for Whiting Corp., Har- 
vey, Ill. M. J. Rice, now vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Industrial Sales 
Division, will direct all of the com- 
pany’s Product Sales Divisions. These 
promotions are the first step in a 
program to streamline and strength- 
en the company’s sales organization. 

ahiyens 


Russell D. Ryker has been promoted 





G. E. SEAVOY 


to assistant manager, quality c:n- 
trol, and Louis J. Burkhart, chief n- 
spector, for Bendix Home Applian: es 
Inc., South Bend, Ind. Mr. Ryker has 
been in the Quality Control Division 
since 1943. Mr. Burkhart formerly 
was with the Ingersoll Steel Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

ae eet 
Joseph W. Chanda has joined the In- 
ternational Division, A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, and will specialize 
in the sale of electric motors. 

a ee 
Fred S. Ehrman, general sales man- 
ager of Bowser Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
since 1944, has been elected to the 
newly created post of vice presiden 
and director of sales. He has been 
associated with the company sinc 
1925, and has served successively in 
experimental engineering, sales en- 
gineering and divisional sales work 

oO 

James C. Plunkett has been appoint- 
ed assistant advertising manager for 
the Columbia Chemical Division of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Prior to his appointment with 
Columbia Chemical Division, Mr 
Plunkett edited Electrical Merchan- 
dising News, dealer publication of the 
residential sales department, Du- 
quesne Light Co., Pittsburgh. 

—o— 
Joseph P. McManus, for 23 years as- 
sociated with the Truck & Coach Di- 
vision, Pontiac, Mich., General Motors 
Corp., and Jately as assistant direc- 
tor of purchasing, has been named 
director of purchasing, succeeding the 
late R. E. Hoppes. 


— —O — 


Thomas B. Moule, formerly assistant 
director of sales, has been appointed 
sales manager of Plomb Tool Co., Los 
Angeles. He has supervised many 
sales and merchandising activities 
since joining the company in 1944 
For five years following graduation 
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Planning for planes? Or for any giant produc- 
oe tion job? Then Bliss engineers can help. They'll 
pant : ° ° ° . ° 
ne dare to pioneer with you in designing power 
— press equipment specially suited for the job at 
an} hand. They bring to every conference table a 
ties fund of production engineering knowledge that 
944 goes back over 90 years. They've designedg and : 
tio! built more types and sizes of presses than any 
other company in the world. 
Yes, if it’s airplane wings or jet tail cones, gage 
parts or landing gear, Bliss is particularly quali- 
fied to bring to your pressed metal problem the 
development engineering experience that’s 
needed to get the most out of production. That's 
why Bliss presses predominate throughout the 
pressed metal field. the aircraft, automotive. rail- 
road, electrical, and many other industries... 
An outstanding example of that’s why the biggest presses for the toughest 
_ Bliss’ pioneering in equip- jobs have always been Bliss-built...that’s why if 
ment for the aircraft industry is the a o] ; ll be ant 
patented 2500-ton Six Die Slide Press yours 1S a : oug 1 one, — i. on Sige W ay v- 
used by many aircraft builders to pro ward solving it by sending for a Bliss engineer i 
duce a variety of sheet metal parts. today. | 
Dozens of dies are kept in constant ; 1 
operation, as 24 operators simply load 4 
and unload. Interlocked control of any E. W. BLISS COMPANY, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN | 
slide sequence is provided. No master WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Mich 
operator needed. Englewood, N. J.; Derby, England; St. Quen sur Seine, France 
Et BLISS BUILDS MORE TYPES AND SIZES OF 





See our Catalog 
in SWEETS PRESSES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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from the University of Michigan, he 
was advertising and sales promotion 
manager for Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, 
and for three years he was sales man- 
ager of the Republic and the North- 
ern Aircraft Products Divisions of 
Avco Mfg. Corp. 
0 
Harry T. Worthington, vice president 
Moore Division, Joliet, Ill., of Conlon- 
Moore Corp,, Chicago, is chairman of 
the sponsors’ committee and a mem- 
ber of the executive committe: 
or the Gas Space Heater Division, In- 
stitute of Cooking & Heating Appli- 
ance Manufacturers, which will hold 
its 16th annual convention in Cinein 
nati, Dec. 6-8. The sponsors’ com- 
mittee represents manufacturers co- 
operating with the Battelle Memorial 
Institute and Bituminous Coal Re- 
earch Inc., in a long-term study of 
heating appliances. 
07 

Norman J. Kilmer has been appoint 
! sales representative for Ohio Elec 
tric lifting magnets in the Pittsburgh 
ind Wheeling, W. Va., area. His of- 
fices are located in the Frick Bldg 
Pittsburgh. He represents Ohio Elec 


+ 


tric Mfg, Co., Cleveland. 
0 


Dr. Marcus Thau has been appointed 
lirector of research, development and 
production, Metric Lacquer Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Irvington, N. J. He held a 
similar position with Lacquer & 
Chemical Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y 

0 


Dr. Kenneth C. D. Hickman, inventor 
of the modern molecular still used for 
refining heat-sensitive oils, such as 
those containing vitamins, has an- 
nounced that he will serve both East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 
Arthur D. Little Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., as a consultant. 
0 


Walter H. Lgssmann and Koy R. 
Stamm have been appointed assistant 
managers of the St. Louis branch, Na- 
tional Lead Co. Mr. Lessmann served 
the company in St. Louis for many 
years, and became assistant manager 
of the Cincinnati branch in 1940. Mr. 
Stamm began his association with 
the company in 1918. He served in 
the St. Louis metal department since 
1924, where he has been manager 
since 1943. 


0 


William A. Finkl, president, A. Fink] 
& Sons, manufacturer of forgings, 
Chicago, has been named to the Illin- 
ois Institute of Technology board of 
trustees. 

o- 
Frank C. Gerhart has been appointed 


advertising manager of American 
Type Founders Sales Corp., Eliza- 
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GORDON P. LOVELL 


beth, N. J., effective Dec. 1. He will 
fill the vacancy left by the recent 
death of Robert B. Huddleston. For 
the past 12 years Mr. Gerhart has 
been with the Champion Paper & 
libre Co., Hamilton, O 

Oo 
International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, announces appoint- 
ment of Gordon P. Lovell as_ sales 
manager of its Electric Accounting 
Machine Division. He previously was 
assistant to the IBM general sales 
manager. Mr. Lovell joined the cor- 
poration in 1932, and has since served 
in various sales and executive capaci- 
ties. 

© 
Louis L. Brott has been appointed pub- 
lic relations director for Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., Washington. 

0-— 
Louis Goldman, J. S. Goldman Iron & 
Metal Co., Port Huron, Mich., has 
been elected honorary vice president, 
a new office, of Michigan Chapter, 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. 
Hyman R. Nathan, Gendelman & 
Nathan Iron & Metal Co., Detroit, 
was re-elected president; Edward Elk, 
Kasle Bros. Inc., Flint, Mich., first 
vice president; Joseph Newman, 
Warren Iron & Metal Co., Detroit, 
second vice president; Robert Glick, 
Glick Iron & Metal Co., Jackson, 
Mich., secretary; and Kenneth Mc- 
Clean, Luria Steel & Trading Corp., 
treasurer. 

ee 

Northern Ohio Chapter, Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., has re-elected 
all officers with the exception of 
Monroe Zipp, who has been replaced 
by Myron J. Urdang, A. Shaw Co., 
Cleveland, as secretary. 

= ees 
Bruce H. Wallace, a vice president, 
Otis Elevator Co., New York, has 
been elected to the additional posts 
of treasurer and director. Percy L. 
Douglas, alsc a vice president, has 


been elected a director of the co 
pany. Mr. Wallace has been n 
charge of accounts and budgets, a: 
chairman of the engineering dev 
pment committee, while Mr. Doug] 
has been in charge of international 
operations. 


ane 
T. J. Morton Jr., president, Hoosie: 
Cardinal Corp., was elected president 
of the National Metal Trades Assco- 
ciation. Other officers included J. L, 
Kopf, president, Jabez Burns & Sons 
Inc., who is the new first vice presi- 
dent; and Philip M. Morgan, presi- 
dent, Morgan Construction Co., the 
second vice president and treasurer. 

0 
Philadelphia Chapter, Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., announces 
the election of the following officers 
President, Harry Stave, Stave Bros 
Philadelphia; vice president, J. F. 
Malloy, Malloy & Schreiner, Philadel- 
phia; treasurer, D. J. Giordana, Gior- 
dano Waste Material Co., Camden, N 
J.. and secretary, Marcus J. Mar- 
gulies, Luria Steel & Trading Corp 
Philadelphia. 

oO 
Thomas C. Yarnell has been named 
manager of the Detroit district of Re- 
placement Tire Sales Division, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, He _ succeeds 
E. A. Holsten, resigned. 

oO 
John S. Cort Jr. has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Martin 
Dennis Co. of Newark and Kearny, 
N. J., a subsidiary of Diamond Alkali 
Co., Cleveland. Associated _ since 
early 1947 with the Cincinnati plant 
operated by Diamond’s Standard Sili- 
cate Division, Mr. Cort succeeds 
Charles E. Grant, who was promoted 
recently to manager of chromium 
chemical sales for Diamond Alkali at 
Cleveland. 

0 
Morris Rhine has been appointed as- 
sistant to the Pacific district manager, 
apparatus department, General Elec 
trie Co. 

niin 


Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia 
announces the following appoint- 
ments, to be effective Dec. 1. To 
serve until the next annual meeting 
of the shareholders of the company 
Robert E. Seiffert succeeds the late 
William C. Smith, and William E. 
Hendricks succeeds John S. Adelheim, 
resigned, on the board of directors 
On the executive committee, Harr) 
A. Rowbotham succeeds Mr. Smith 
and Harold Leonberger succeeds Mr. 
Adelhelm. In the finance committee 
Bennett T. Mial succeeds Mr. Smith 
and Albert W. Schede succeeds '. 
Adelhelm. Sigmund S. Albert suc 
ceeds Mr. Adelhelm as chairman of 
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WILLIAM L. DEAN 


President and genercl manager, Mathews 

Conveyer Co., has been elected president, 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Assn. Noted 
in STEEL, Nov. 15 issue, p. 88 


the executive committee. Vacancies 
filled in corporate offices are: Albert 
W. Schede, secretary, becomes treas- 
urer, succeeding Mr. Adelhelm in that 
Bennett T. Mial succeeds 
Mr. Smith as vice president, and 
Harry A. Rowbotham succeecs Mr. 
Adelhelm. Harold Leonberger has 
been elected a new vice president. 
Administrative vacancies filled are: 
Harry H. Stahl, formerly assistant 


position. 





3 a 


R. R. GRINER 


Who has been appointed western sales agent 

cot Konsas City, Mo., for Electric Furnace 

Co., Salem, O. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 15 
issue, p. 88 


chief engineer, becomes chief engi- 
neer, succeeding Joseph G. Shryock; 
Robert K. Seiffert becomes assistant 
chief engineer: apd William Hen- 
dricks will be production manager of 
the company. 
O 

Melvin W. Cole, who has served as 
director of the Iron & Steel Division, 
Office of Industry Co-operation, since 
that unit was set up under Public 





E. E. BRADBERRY 


Who has been appointed assistant manager 

of sales at Chicago, Jessop Steel Co., Wash 

ington, Pa Noted in STEEL, Nov. 15 issue, 
vo. 84 


Law 395, terminated this connection 
as of Nov. 12. He is succeeded in 
this capacity by A. A. Wagner, on 
loan from Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. Mr. Cole has resumed on a 
full-time basis his connection as as- 
sistant general manager, Western 
sales, Beth'ehem Steel Co., with head- 
quarters in Detroit. Mr. Warne: 
had served as assistant to Mr. Cole in 
the OIC 





OBITUARIES... 


Myrl L. Jacobs, 63, vice president in 
charge of raw material properties 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
died Nov. 13 in Trinidad, B. W. L., 
where he was on a tour of company 
properties. He joined Bethlehem Stee! 
in 1920 as general manager of quar- 
ries and 14 years later was appointed 
vyeneral manager of the Stone & Slag 
Division. In 1939 he was named as- 
sistant to the vice president and in 
the following year was appointed 
vice president, in charge of all Beth- 
lehem subsidiary companies engaged 
In mining. He was also elected a 
lirector of Bethlehem Steel Corp, 
that vear. 


0 


George G, Small, 84, long associated 
with the United Engineering & Foun- 
Iry Co., Pittsburgh, died Nov. 15 at 
his home in Beaver, Pa. He was made 
second vice president of the company 
in 1905, and 10 years later, first vice 
president. He retired in 1930 after 
36 years with the company and its 
predecessor. 
0 

Heyliger Chureh, 55, vice president 
in charge of export sales, Weather- 
head Co., Cleveland, died of a heart 
attack Nov. 13, while on a business 
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trip in Buenos Aires. He joined the 
Weatherhead Co. in 1936 as sales 
manager, Aviation Division 

oO 
Thomas R. Mullen Jr., vice president, 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., died in Salem, Mass., Nov. 
16, as a result of injuries received 
in an automobile accident a few days 
before. He was affiliated with th 
New York office of the company and 
was a son of the president of the co 
peny. 

a) 
James D. Jones, 67, vice president in 
charge of engineering, H. A. Brassert 
& Co., New York, consultant engi- 
neer to the iron and steel industry. 
died recently. In 1905 he was ap- 
pointed chief engineer for Algoma 
Steel Corp., which he left in 1911 
to become chief engineer of Gary 
Works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
He returned to Algoma Steel to be- 
come vice president in charge of en- 
gineering from 1918 to 1935. He 
joined Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. in 1935 as chief engineer for all 
of its plants, and in 1945 joined 
H. A. Brassert & Co. 

oO 


Joseph A. Kilpatrick, 80, chairman 
of the board of Dominion Wheel & 
Foundries Ltd., Toronto, died recent- 


ly. He was connected with Griffin 
Car Wheel Works, which later be 
came Canada Iron Foundries, Mr. Kil- 
patrick also served as director of 
Canada Iron Foundries Ltd., Reading 
Car Wheel Co. Inc., National Iron 
Corp. Ltd., and Anglo-Canadian Wir 
Rone Co. Ltd. 

O 
Robert Mi. Akin, 71, chairman, Hud- 
son Wire Co,, Ossining, N. Y., died 
recently. From 1908 until a month 
prior to his death he had been presi- 
dent of the comp2nv 

oO 
Nelson E. Woolman, 68, mechanicai 
engineer, Cherry Rivet Co., Los An- 
geles, and former owner of Power 
Seal Co., died recently 

oO 
Vrederick K. Weider, president, Me- 
dina Iron & Brass Co., Medina, N. Y 
and president of Barr & Creelman 
Plumbing Supply Co., Rochester, N 
Y., died Nov. 13. 

0 
Charles E. Wicke, 58, president, A. C. 
Wicke Mfg. Co., New York, maker 
of industrial refrigeration equipment, 
died Nov. 10 at his home in Yonkers 

0 
Andrew J. Ronan, 71, proprietor of 
A. J. Ronan Co., maker of truck 
bodies, Albany, N. Y., died recently. 
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CHIP DUMPING FIXTURE— In processing large V-8 cylin- 
der blocks in Ford’s Lincoln plant, an unusual setup is em- 
ployed to free them of loose chips. The company uses an 
automatic roll-over fixture immediately following the rough 
poring station. Each block is pushed into the fixture, auto- 
matically rotated to dump out the loose chips, then auto- 
natically moved to the next operation. 


~~ += 


BEARING PROTECTOR— Dirt and moisture are excluded 
from the precision ball bearings shipped by Barden Corp., 


Danbury, Conn., by means of a_ polyethylene film 
supplied by Plax Corp. of Hartford, Conn. The plastic 
covering is reported to afford both a physically and chem- 
ically tough protective wrap. It does not become brittle even 
at temperatures as low as 60° below zero, nor does it lose 
stability when subjected to high humidity or temperatures 
found in the tropics. Further advantage is its resistance to 
the oil used to keep the bearings lubricated. 


CUSTOM-BUILT FITTINGS— Flat steel plate was used by 
Akweld Construction Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., in making up 


some fittings required by Kings County Lighting Co., for a 
natural gas line running into its new compressor plant. Sec- 
tions of the plate first were cut from 4-inch and 5/16-inch 
thick stock with an Air Reduction No. 10 radiagraph oxyace- 
tylene machine, then rolled into shape. Butt joints were 
welded from both sides and flanges were welded both inside 
and outside. The fittings ranged in diameter from 8 to 50 
inches. 


SPEEDS UP FORGING— Use of a mechanical positioner or 
manipulator in the forge shop of Marion Power Shovel Co., 
Marion, O., now enables a 3-man crew to hammer out large 
shafts in a matter of 15 minutes—one-fourth the time re- 
quired formerly by the old method which occupied a 6-man 
crew. The unit takes the square billets from the ovens and 
positions them in preparation for a series of blows by the 
steam hammer—an operation that transforms the billets 
into round shafts. During the time necessary for hammering, 
the heated shafting does not drop below 1800° F. 


ROCKS ON ROLLERS— Some 13,888 rollers, each made 
up of three tube-shaped steel pulleys are included in the 7- 


mile conveyor which recently began the job of transporting 
+ million tons of crushed rock for the construction of the 
giant Bull Shoals dam on White river. According to Hewitt- 
Robins Inc., Passaic, N. J., the machinery it supplied for the 
project supports 21 separate belts for handling materials at 
the rate of 525 feet per minute. 


DELICATE POSITIONING— In handling delicate parts of 
X-ray tubes in the plant of General Electric X-Ray Corp., 
Milwaukee, gloves are worn by operators at all times in one 
operation—that of setting coiled filaments into cathode cups 
to a prescribed depth below the surface of the cups. Position- 
ing must be accurate to within plus or minus one-thousandth 
of an inch. The cathode may be compared in importance with 
the lens of a camera. Its accuracy must be microscopic, since 
output of the tube is dependent on the size and shape of the 
focal spot from which the electrons emanate before bombar- 
ding the target or anode to produce x-ray. 

Ney 


Summary—p. 37 Market Summary—p. 125 
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DESIGNER’S HEADACHE— When- 
ever a surface on a forging must be 
machined, it is highly important to 
increase dimensions of the part to al- 
low enough metal for an effective job 
of machining. Amount of metal to 
be allowed on such parts is a ques- 
t.on for the designer to answer. From 
the machining viewpoint, allowance 
should be as little as possible to cut 
cown machining time. Yet if amount 
of metal allowed on the part is too 
small, too much time may be used 
in positioning the forging in the ma- 
chine, inasmuch as it is important to 
center the forging exactly. (p. 68) 


“SINTER-WELDING” PROCESS — 
In producing parts of metal powders 
by compression, each part is trans- 
formed into a strong piece by sub- 
jecting it to a heat treating or sin- 
tering process that welds the indi- 
vidual powder particles together 
Often, it is pointed out, a metal-to- 
metal contact does not exist in the 
unsintered compacts, since the par- 
ticles may be separated by thin ox- 
ide films. This structure is funda- 
mentally changed by sintering in a 
controlled reducing atmosphere. Me- 
tallic bonds are produced in a short 
time, at temperatures usually below 
melting point of the metals. (p. 73) 


UNEXPECTED ELIMINATED~— Un- 
expected shutdowns’ of furnaces 
caused by failure of some hidden or 
inaccessible part of a furnace are 
eliminated by suspended type con- 
struction in open hearths, it is found 
This construction is stated to make 
it possible to schedule furnace repairs 
with a much higher degree of ac- 
curacy, the campaign life of a fur- 
nace being regulated by roof life. 
Furthermore, it eliminates danger of 
failure of furnace sections caused by 
difference in expansion rates between 
old and new silica brickwork. (p. 91) 


INSPECTION PLUS—During _ the 
manufacture of hollow steel aircraft 
propellers in the plant of Curtiss- 
Wright, inspectors ‘“‘comb” over every 
operation to insure precision work- 
manship. Several times during each 
blade’s manufacture x-ray photos are 
made of the entire blade. As many 
as ten to twelve 13 x 17-inch nega- 
tives are needed to cover one blade 
Nothing is left to chance—each op- 
eration, of necessity, must be perfect. 
Defects that cannot be remedied lead 
to scrapping the blade. (p. 100) 
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Part XIII of the current forging series 


Fundamentals of 
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Continuing his discussion of factors af- 

fecting forging design, the author re- 

views design characteristics of forging 

machine and press forgings, heat treat- 

ing considerations, amount of metal to 

be allowed for subsequent machining 
operations 


By WALDEMAR NAUJOKS 


DESIGN cf impression die forgings to be made on 
the forging machine has some problems similar to 
those in the design for drop forgings. Consideration 
must be given to thin sections, narrow ribs, and other 
factors that tend to promote quick cooling on por- 
tions of the forging. However, the forging machine 
does not have the draft requirements of the drop 
forging, and most of the parts that are adapted for 
forging machine work can be produced without draft. 

The forging machine develops flow of metal by 
upsetting or gathering metal and spreading it out 
to make the shape of the forging. Symmetrical 
round shapes such as gear blanks, pinion blanks, 
flanges, hubs, bolt heads and other similar shapes 
are well adapted for production in the forging ma- 
chine, within limits of capacity. Many of the parts 
mentioned may contain a straight hole for the shaft, 
and in most instances, the holes can be included in 
the design of the forging. Since pushing the header 
tool against the end of the bar tends to upset and 
spread the forging ctock, parts with deep pockets, 
such as socket wrenches, can be made to close toler- 
ances. 

Irregular shapes, such as clevises and yoke erds, 
ean be made on the forging machine. Similarly, 
bo!ts with flat T heads, trunnions and other irregular 
shapes are products of the forging machine. 

Forgings made by the forging machine generally 
have surfaces that are comparable to those obtained 
as a drop forging. It may be more difficult to keep 
the ccale from the die impression on the forgirg 
machine than on the drop hammer where long sec- 
tions with deep holes are being forged. However, 
good s-le blowing devices generally solve the prob- 
lem. Where heating is done electrically by inductior 
heating, the scale problem ic eliminated for practical 
purposes. Deep holes, such has holes in steel forged 
shells, con be designed without draft. Figs. 81 and 82 
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Cluster gear forging 


Fig. §1 





Fig. 82—-Pinion rack for power shovel 


Fig. 83——Outside (left) and inside (right) tubing 


upsets 


illustrate typical designs for forgings made on th 
forging machine. 

Tubing can be upset to advantage in the forging 
machine. For outside upsetting, where the insid 
diameter remains constant and the metal is added 
to the outside diameter, the size and thickness of the 
upset portion of the tube forging can be held to 
normal tolerances by the die pocket provided. For 
inside upsets, where the outside diameter of the 
tubing remains constant and where the extra wall 
thickness is added to the inside diameter, it is dif- 
ficult to control the length of the inside upset except 
by length of heating, since die shoulders cannot be 
provided. Special furnaces for control of the length 
of heating, or induction heating, are used generall) 
for tubing upsets. Fig. 83 illustrates tubing upsets 
made on the forging machine. 

Press Forging Design—Design for impression die 
press forgings must consider two general groups 
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forgings: (1) Brass and bronze forgings and (2) 

el forgings in the various steel alloys. Press 

rgings in brasses and bronzes have been made and 

ed for several decades while the use of the forging 
press on steel forgings developed more recently, and 
with the building of the modern powerful and rigid 
orging presses. 

Forgings in most of the available brass composi- 
tions can be designed to almost any shape desired. 
‘he brass forging composition is capable of being ex- 
truded as well as being flowed, and this permits 


the making of shapes that are not practical in the 


harder compositions such as steel. Bronzes can be 
extruded to a lesser degree than brass because they 
are somewhat stronger. The draft requirements on 
brasses and most bronzes are very small. Draft 
angles from 3 degrees to no draft are common as 
against the normal 7 degrees for drop forgings. Thin 
ribs and high bosses can be made without undue dif- 
ficulty in brass and bronze. Fillets and radii can 
also be smaller than on drop forgings. 

Where pockets and bosses are included in the brass 
and bronze forging, it is desirable to use fairly good 
radii if the design permits, using a minimum of about 
1/16-inch radius on brass press forgings up to about 
20 pounds. Much greater freedom in design is per- 
mitted on brass and bronze press forgings than ic 
desirable on similar parts in steel as drop forgings. 

Press forgings in carbon and alloy structural stcel 
cover a large variety of shapes. The forging press is 
especially adapted to symmetrical forgings such as 
gear blanks, pinion blanks, disks, cups and similar 
shapes, Most of the symmetrical shapes can be made 
in the forging press with lesser amount of draft 
than on the drop hammer. Ejecting devices, usually 
termed “kickers” can be used with mechanical type 
of forging press for pushing out the forging from 
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iae Loctom die, particulariy where the forging has a 
fairly large or rigid center hub. Where the kicker 
can be used, lesser draft, or none at all, is specified. 
Fig. 84 illustrates typical forging press designs. 
Shapes that are not symmetrical may be produced 
in the forging press by making the forgings in pairs 
to obtain the required balance. It is also’ possibl 
to prepare suitable blanks for the forging press by 
use of preshaped bar stock, by hammer equipment 
for preshaping, or by preshaping on the forging ma- 
chine. 

Machining Allowance — The forging, in most in- 
stances, is subjected to one or more machining opera- 
tions. These are used to shape certain sections of 
the forging so that the part will have the proper 
shape, fit and tolerances at the points of machin- 
ing. Some forgings, such as a drop forged bucket 
tooth for use on a clamshell digging bucket, usually 
require no machining beyond drilling several holes in 
the bucket tooth so that the tooth can be bolted to 
the bucket. Some impression die forgings 
machining on one surface so that the machined 
surface can be fitted more closely or more exactly) 
to another metal member. 

Drop forgings such as connecting rods require 
several machining and grinding operations to obtain 
the close fitting tolerances necessary on the part to 
enable it to serve its purpose in the motor. Wherever 
a surface on a forging must be machined, it is neces- 
sary to increase dimensions to allow for metal re- 
moval by machining. The amount of metal to be 
allowed for machining is a question for the designer 
to answer. From the machining viewpoint, the al- 
lowance should be little as possible, since machining 
time tends to increase with more metal to be taken off. 

However, if the amount of metal allowed for ma- 
chining is too small, too much time may be used 
in putting the forging into the machine for the ma- 
chine work because the forging must be centered 
more exactly. The designer must then allow enough 
metal for machining so that the setup time in putting 
the forging in the machine is not excessive and the 
allowance is not so much that it causes 
machining time. 

Much depends upon the type and age of the ma- 
chine to be used. Modern, heavy duty machines 
that are built today are designed for fast heavy ma- 
chining. A little extra finish on the forging is not 
too important. On the older and slower 
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a small amount of excess metal to be machined may 
entail more of a problem. Generally considered, it has 
been found that in most cases a bit of extra allowance 
for machining is more to be decired than with a 
skimpy machining allowance. There are several points 
to be considered in determining the allowance for 
machining on forgings made with impression dies. 

Exact Duplication Impossible—It is known from 
information and data given previously that it is 
not possible to make impression die forgings that 
are exact duplicates of each other. The variations 
may be slight, perhaps only a few thousandths of an 
inch on some special forgings but more normally the 
range from 1/64 to 14-inch for large 
forgings. Even with die impressions exactly to size, 
there will be some changing of size due to die wear. 
Other factors that tend to prevent impression die 
forgings from being exact duplicates are a difference 
in temperature of one forging from another at the 
final blow or machine pass, because of a slight die 
shift and because each piece of forging stock is not 
the die impression in exactly the same 
place or in exactly the same manner. 

Another point in considering the amount of al- 
lowance for finish is the condition of the forgings 
themselves. Some forgings may contain ccale pits 
(previously described in inspection) and scale pits 
may be 1/64-inch deep on small impression die forg- 
can be up to 14-inch deep on large im- 
pression die forgings. Forgings with considerable 
length in proportion to their cross-section area may 
contain a small amount of warp. Handling forgings 
to precise exactness in all phases of operations so 
that the impression die forgings are exact with each 
other is the ideal goal, never quite attained in com- 
mercial practice. This makes it important to con- 
sider all conditions in determining the amount of 
allowance for machining. 


tolerances 


placed in 


ings and 


Allowance Increased for Complicated Operations 


It has been found that small and medium-sized 
impression die forgings which require normal ma- 
chining operations such as turning and milling should 
have an allowance of 1/32 to 1/16-inch on all sur- 
faces for machining operation. This allowance should 
be increased for the more complicated machining 
operation where it is necessary to be certain that good 
clean metal is reached. Where a surface is being 
machined to remove surface decarburization, 1/16- 
inch is usually allowed on small and medium sized 
impression die forgings. In other words, 1/16-inch 
of surface must be removed. Figs. 85 and 86 show 
forged parts before and after machining. 

On larger impression die forgings, those normally 
weighing over 100 pounds, the allowance for ma- 
chining on each surface should be increased to about 
14-inch for each surface. When the impression dic 
forging gets up over 500 pounds, 14-inch is usuall) 
desired for each surface to be machined. On man) 
of the large forgings, it is necessary to study the in- 
dividual design to determine the various conditions 
which may affect the machining allowance require- 
ments. Warp, for example, may be more difficult to 
remove in a very large forging than in a small on 
Draft, scale, shrinkage and possible die shift are othe! 
points of consideration. 

Weldless Forged Rings—Allowance for machining 
on smith or hand forgings is greater than on im- 
pression die forgings because smith or hand forgings 
are made without the use of die impressions. Smith 
or hand forgings have a greater variation from on 
forging to another forging of same part. Smith forging 


Fig. 87—Allowance for machining on smith forg- 

ings. Broken lines indicate machining allowance 

on smith forged ring (A) and on smith shaft forg- 
ing (B) 
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Ftg. 84 — Alum- 
inum alloy press 
forgmgs. Court- 
esy Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co. 


such as weldless forged rings have a normal mach- 
ining allowance of ‘s-inch for each surface to be mach- 
ined, on rings up to about 8 inches in diameter. Or 
stated another way, outside diameter is increased 
by 14-inch, inside diameter is decreased by 14-inch, 
and the width or face of the ring is increased by 1- 
inch. Fig. 87 shows the application of machining 
allowance on a typical weldless ring forging and on 
a forged shaft. 

On weldless rolled rings over 8-inches outside di- 
ameter and up to about 18-inches outside diameter, 
the allowance for each machined surface is 3/16-inch, 
which increases outside diameter by %4-inch, de- 
creases inside diameter by %,-inch, and increases 
width of face by %g-inch. On weldless rolled rings 
over 18-inch outside diameter the machining al- 
lowance on all machined surfaces is 14-inch, which 
increases the outside diameter by 14-inch, decreases 
inside diameter by 14-inch, and increases the width or 
face by 44-inch. For weldless rolled rings over 36 inch- 
es outside diameter, a greatest allowance must be 
used. 

Smith forgings on parts such as gear blanks, hub 
blanks, stems, bars, shafts, and similar parts usually 
require at least 14-inch machining allowance on all 
machined surfaces for’ the small and medium small 
forgings. As the forging becomes larger, the ma- 
chining allowance is increased. Forgings weighing 
about 100 pounds usually have 1,-inch machining al- 
lowance for each surface to be machined. Where 
parts are subjected to warpage due to long length, 
it is desirious usually to provide ample allowance for 
machining. 

Pockets and similar depressions worked into the 
smith forging must have greater than normal smith 
allowance for machining because it is not practical to 


try to locate the pocket to close exactness. For a 


Tough general rule, the smith forging should have 


at least twice the machining allowance that is given 


to the impression die forging. 
Heat Treating Considerations—Heat treating the 
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Fig. 85 — Valve 
bonnet forgings 
before and after 
machining 
Courtesy Ohio In- 
jector Co. 


Fig. 86 — Gate 
valve wedge forg- 
ings before and 
after machining. 
Courtesy Ohio In- 
jector Co. 


forging before any machining operations, has become 
more prevalent in recent years, due in part to the 


newer steels which permit machining at higher hard- 
nesses and to the modern machines which are capable 
of machining the tougher heat treated steels. Na- 


turally, the designer is faced with the problem of 


specifying the point of heat treatment; no general 
rule can be given. It is possible to indicate the 
advantages of heat treating first, along with the 
disadvantages and to list the advantages of machin- 
ing first and then heat treating along with the dis- 
advantages. Usually a consideration of all the factors 
will enable a procedure to be selected. 

Forgings machined before they are heat treated 
to the specified hardness or toughness, are usually 
machined in the normalized or annealed state. Nor- 
malized or annealed forgings usually machine with 
considerably greater ease (Please turn to Page 110) 
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Seen and Heard 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 





“IN-PLANT" TRANSPORTATION: Until recently 
techniques of materials handling on a nation-wide 
scale had developed far beyond those for getting 
things to the right place at the right time within the 
factories and machine shops of America. In other 
words, in this land of magnificent distances, the his- 
tory of waterway, highway, railway and airway 
transportation makes up a much bigger book than 
does that of “in-plant” transportation. 

Those of us who attended the Second Materials 
Handling Machinery Manufacturers Conference spon- 
sored recently by Westinghouse Electric Corp. at Buf- 
falo were impressed, however, by the rapid strides 
now being made in the mechanization and co-ordina- 
tion of what might be called “inside transportation” 
of materials, parts and finished products in American 
industrial plants. 

This rapid progress is due in part to the fact that 
more and more industrial plants involve magnificent 
distances within their own walls, in part to the fact 
that current wage scales preclude the use of men as 
burden-bearers, and in part to the fact that only 
through mechanization can materials handling be 
made to keep pace with production machinery. 

It was emphasized that materials handling repre- 
sents the largest item in manufacturing cost today in 
the production metalworking industry. Many instances 
were cited where—through installation of the latest 
machine tools—machining costs have been cut to 
what appears to be an irreducible minimum. The 
only way to attain greater efficiency is to get the 
material into these machines faster and more con- 
veniently, and get the finished work (and likewise 
the chips) out of the machines faster and easier. 

Inasmuch as this sort of thing tends to make a pro- 
duction shop in effect ‘tone big machine”’, the need for 
standardization of materials handling units becomes 
apparent. In this respect the builders of materials 
handling equipment today find themselves in very 
much the same position as the builders of railway 
equipment found themselves about 80 years ago— 
when short lines began to be linked into transcon- 
tinental systems. 

The master car builders association got busy on 
that problem and it was not long before railway 
equipment was standardized from coast to coast— 
making the American railroads the envy of the world. 
If history repeats itself, American industrial co-op- 
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eration and American genius at standardizing with- 
out hindering the individual initiative of participat- 
ing companies will make it possible for “in plant” 
transportation rapidly to catch up with long distance 
transportation. 


Many of the standardization problems involved are 
similar to those which have been ironed out within 
recent years through conferences between the auto- 
motive industry, the machine tool industry and the 
electrical industry. Electrical drive and control play 
big roles in mechanized handling—just as they do in 
drive and control of machine tools. 


The materials handling machinery conference at 
Buffalo not only was an important step toward stand- 
ardization but also it emphasized that manufacture 
and sale of materials handling machinery hold tre- 
mendous possibilities for those who go at this busi- 
ness with understanding and with vigor. Obviously, 
that is why Westinghouse is interested. 


WE SALUTE TED MILLER: Everyone in the gear 
and machine tool industries knows E. W. (Ted) Miller 
of the Fellows Gear Shaper Co. Many know him as 
“the sage of Vermont”, a title which he earned 
through years of public service with organizations 
such as the American Gear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, of which he was president from 1932 to 1934. 

Few will believe me, however, when I say that on 
Friday, Nov. 5, 1948, Ted Miller rounded out 50 years 
of service with the company. The day following he 
became president of the company upon retirement from 
that office of E. J. Fullam, now chairman of the 
board. 

Ted Miller is one of four noted machine tool men 
who came to Springfield, Vt., in the late years of the 
19th Century from the Torrington, Conn., district. 
The other three were the late James Hartness, who 
became president of Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
and one-time governor of Vermont; George O. Grid- 
ley, inventor of the Gridley automatic screw ma- 
chines, one-time vice president of the Windsor Ma- 
chine Co., which was bought out by National Acme 
Co. of Cleveland, and one of the founders of the New 
Britain-Gridley Division of New Britain Machine Co.: 
and the late E. R. Fellows, inventor of the Fellows 
gear shaper around which the company of that name 
has been built up. 

To my way of thinking, one of Ted Miller’s finest 
characteristics is his loyalty to the memory of E. R. 
Fellows. I agree heartily with Ted Miller’s conviction 
that E. R. Fellows—who was a most unassuming 
gentleman—actually was one of America’s outstand- 
ing geniuses in the design and construction of high 
production, precision machine tools. I hope one da) 
to be able to join forces with Ted Miller in writing 4 
biography of Mr. Fellows. 

At the same time, I take this opportunity again to 
emphasize that Ted Miller is a noted machine too! 
man in his own right. In the long journey [rem 
lathe hand to president, he has served as chief en: 
gineer, general manager, vice president and director, 
he has been granted nearly 80 patents, and he has 
been awarded an honorary degree in mechanical engi- 
neering by Stevens Institute of Technology. Ted 
Miller certainly rates a salute! 
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an spectacular development, 
ti. the processes of making 
the things from metal pow- 
play ders are now established 
lo in as economically effective, 
especially in producing 
e at parts of porous, high 
and- melting point, “nonalloy- 
‘ture ing” metals and combina- 
me tions of metals and non- 
busi- 
sit metals 
gear 
liller 
a2 @ ONTINUED expansion and improvement of 
rned the art of making things from powdered 
tions metals and other materials is reflected both 
ocia- ' product and equipmentwise as powder metallurgy 
34. techniques take their place in the mass production 
it on # scene. Major progress has been in combining proce- 
years [— dures and in designing parts, recognizing the possi- 
g he & bilities and limitations of the various production 
from steps. 
the As is true of every other metalworking technique, 
the processes of fabricating parts from powders have 
men some distinct advantages, among which are: Speed 
f the and economy of production, uniformity, purity of 
trict. metal content, variety of properties, ability to com- 
who — bine metals and nonmetals which cannot be alloyed in 
Co. @ any other way, reduction or elimination of machining 
Grid- and consequently of scrap loss by maintenance of fair- 
ma- ly close dimensional tolerances. It is often possible 
- Ma- to briquette and sinter a piece to the finished size to 
Acme [— tolerances of plus or minus 0.001-inch. Some prod- 
New @ ucts? such as tungsten for light bulb filaments and 
Co.; J electrical contacts, self-lubricating porous metal bear- 
llows ings and clutch facings cannot be fabricated econom- 
name ically by any other method. 

; Conversely, powder metallurgy’s practical, competi- 
finest tive scope is limited by die ¢ost and press capacities 
E.R. & to quantity production of relatively small parts. Cer- 
ction J tain restrictive rules must be observed in design of 
ming the parts because powdered metal does not flow like 
tand- molten metal. Physical properties are not so good as 

high they are in wrought or cast materials, although they 
e da} are sufficient for many purposes. Raw materials 
ing 4 cost more per pound than solid metals. 

Mixing—Production of a powder metallurgy part 
iin to 
» tool 
ae Fig. 1—Complex powder metal parts of 
a en: large irregular cross-sections can be pro- 
ector, duced to close tolerances on this 345-ton 
e has briquetting press designed with a hydraulic- 
engl: ally-controlled floating die table and core 
Ted rod rams. Courtesy E. W. Bliss Co. 
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commences with weighing, blending and mixing of the 
powders, if two or more materials are to be used. 
Constituents are blended to combine metals with dif- 
ferent chemical or physical characteristics, or metals 
with nonmetals. Two different methods are used for 
mixing: (1) Dry blending of different metal powders 
to form a base stock of mixed materials, and (2) ad- 
dition of binders and lubricants to individual batches. 

Dry blending is usually done in large quantities, 
while paraffining or wet blending, is almost always 
resorted to in mixing small lots. In the latter, wax 
or binder of some type is dissolved in a volatile liquid, 
such as naphtha or carbon tetrachloride. This solu- 
tion is added to the dry powder in a mixer to produce 
a thin paste. As the mixing progresses, the volatile 
ingredients pass off, leaving a dry powder. In some 
cases, heat is desirable in speeding up removal of 
the volatile substance. 

In applications where continuous porosity is re- 
quired for lubrication or for filtering, openings be- 
tween particles must be kept open. To do this, am- 
monium chloride or other volatile solid ingredients 
are mixed with the powder before pressing and then 
evaporated before or during sintering, depending on 
furnace design. 

Pressing—-After mixing, the granular powders are 
ready to be formed into the shapes desired. This is 
done by compacting them in a die, under great pres- 
sures. Usual pressures are somewhere between 10 
and 50 tons per square inch. The average is around 
30 tons. 

At the present time, most parts are formed cold, 
but hot pressing is receiving considerable attention 
experimentally. The idea of hot pressing is to apply 
heat at the die, thereby eliminating the subsequent 
sintering step. For ferrous metals, temperatures 
range from 1100 to 2000° F and for nonferrous, from 
200 to 900° F. One advantage of hot pressing meth- 
ods is that of working with considerably lower pres- 
sures than in cold pressing. Hot pressing offers a 


means of producing dense, complex-shaped parts, but 
mold materials having high strength at high tem- 
peratures are not fully developed. Another major 
difficulty arises in protecting the part from oxidation 
during pressing. 


In room-temperature pressing, compacting pres- 
sures and speeds depend upon the size and shape of 
the part being produced, as well as density desired. 
Both mechanical and hydraulic, and combination me- 
chanical-hydraulic presses are used, with cold com- 
pressing performed on either moderate speed single 
punch or on high speed rotary multiple punch units, 
most of which are equipped to feed powder, compress 
and eject the “green’’ compact automatically. Pro- 
duction on high speed rotary presses, using multiple 
sets of dies, can reach as high as 1000 pieces per 
minute. Contrary to the usual conception of powder 
pressing speeds, one theory holds that slow compres- 
sion is not so effective as a quick stroke. A fast 
powerful stroke is said to impart greater uniformit) 
in the briquetted part. To permit escape of trapped 
air a brief dwell under pressure is sometimes re- 
quired. 

Press Design—Basic problems in press and die de- 
sign are to secure proper density and density distri- 
bution in the compressed piece and at the same tim 
to meet accuracy requirements. Proper die fill must 
be provided and sufficient pressures furnished. Pres- 
ent trend of the industry seems to point toward ma- 
chines with greater pressures and more _ intricate 
movements to produce parts of complex shapes. 

Powder is usually introduced into the die cavity 
volumetrically from a hopper. In order to obtain uni- 
form density and dimensions in powdered metal parts 
it is necessary to fill the die cavity with a uniform 
fill of powder. Density of the compact exercises pro- 
found effect upon the mechanical and electrical prop- 
erties of the finished part. Other factors in the bri- 
quetting process are speed of compression, stroke and 
pressure control. For complicated parts, elaborate 
combinations of multiple punches are utilized. Gen- 
eral practice, however, is to compress from the top 
and bottom, with suitable knockouts below. 

Dies—Powder metallurgy dies are generally made 
of high carbon, high chromium steel, high speed s' eel 
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Fig. 2—Examples of parts 

made by powder metal- 

lurgy processes. Courtesy 
Kux Machine Co. 


Fig. 3—(A) Mixer used 
for dry blending different 
metal powders to form a 
base stock of: mixed ma- 
terial; This equpment is 
also used for the addition 
of binders and lubricants 
to individual batches. (B) 


Top view of same unit. 
Courtesy National Engi- 
neering Co. 


Fig. 4—Oil-hydraulic pre- 
forming and coining press. 
Repetitive and single au- 
tomatic pressing strokes 
or manual control of each 
press movement can be 
obtained on this 500-ton 
unit. Courtesy Hydropress 
Ine. 


Fig. 5—-This 12-ton capac- 
ity press is capable of ap- 
plying pressures simul- 
taneously from both top 
and bottom. Unit can be 
operated with a compound 
or secondary lower punch, 
adjustable stroke or pres- 
sure, by a simple cam 
change. Courtesy F. J. 
Stokes Machine Co. 


Fig. 6—Maximum press 
tonnage is adjustable from 
10 to 400 tons on this 
nanually-controlled verti- 
cal-horizontal press. Pump 
and motor are mounted 
on pp of the self-con- 
tained unit. Courtes y 
Watson-Stillman Co. 









































tungsten carbide, with as low a coefficient of fric- 

1 as possible. Die wear, where press operations 
ill permit, can be reduced by lubricating the die with 
graphite flakes, stearic acid, glycerin or other lubri- 
cants. The inside diameter should be ground and then 
lapped longitudinally because the resulting smooth- 
ness aids in ejecting the “preforms” or briquettes. 
Dies are usually machined with a small amount of 
relief (taper) to facilitate ejection. 

Compression ratio is one of the factors controlling 
depth of the die. It may be defined as the ratio of 
the density of the compressed compact to that of the 
unpressed powder. In most cases the compression 
ratio is somewhere in the neighborhood of 3 to 1. 
Where extremely fine powders are used, it may be as 
high as 6 to 1 or even higher. This is not predict- 
able, but varies greatly from powder to powder. 





Fig. T—Tantalum, tungsten and molybdenum metal 

powders are compacted under heavy pressures on 

this 3000-ton triple-action hydraulic press to form 

bars or ingots weighing up to 6000 grams. Courtesy 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Fig. 8—Continuous roller hearth furnace for sinter- 
ing ferrous and nonferrous pressed powder parts. 
Operating up to 2050° F, it uses an Endogas at- 
mosphere. Work is carried through furnace on trays. 
Courtesy Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Fig. 9—Endothermic type gas cracking unit o-7 

generator which produces a gas rich in hydrogen 

and carbon monoxide. Courtesy The Electric Fur- 
nace Co. 


Fig. 10—Four-column, self-contained hydraulic bri- 
quetting press equipped with top and bottom rams, 
bottom core and horizontal charger. Capacity is 260 
tons on the top ram and 240 tons on the bottom. 
Courtesy Lake Erie Engineering Corp. 


Fig. 11—Mesh belt conveyor furnace for sintering 
powdered metals in the presence of an externally- 
prepared atmosphere. Courtesy W. 8S. Rockwell Co. 


Fig. 12—-Hydrogen atmosphere furnace built for 
sintering powdered metal gears at 2150° F. Court- 
esy Charles A. Hones Inc. 


Powder Metallurgy 


In designing dies for parts such as bushings, the 
relation between length and diameter must be taken 
into consideration; flat and thin parts demand great 
care to be sure the section is not too thin (not less 
than 0.032-inch). Large and abrupt thickness changes, 
uneven cross sections, narrow and deep splines, sharp 
corners, internal angles without fillets should be avoid- 
ed. At present, certain structures cannot be pressed 
without presses capable of highly complex actions: 
Holes not parallel to the axis of compression, hori- 
zontal grooves and undercuts. Allowance must be 


made in die design for shrinkage in the subsequent 
sintering step. 


Transformation to Finished Part—After the com- 
pressed part is ejected from the die cavity by action 
of the lower punch, it is heat treated or sintered to 
cause coalescence or welding of the individual powder 
particles, thus forming a strong piece. Often, a met- 
al-to-metal contact does not exist in the unsintered 
compacts, since the particles may be separated by 
thin oxide films. This structure is fundamentally 
changed by sintering in a controlled reducing atmos- 
phere. Real metallic bonds are produced in a short 
time and at temperatures usually below the melting 
point of the metals involved. 

With the aid of an electron microscope, Charles 
Hardy Inc., New York, in co-operation with the RCA 
laboratories at Princeton, N. J., recently revealed that 
under proper sintering conditions particle boundaries 
are completely removed. Most production sintering 
work is done at greater than two-thirds of the melt- 
ing point; in general, strength increases with tem- 
perature. To complicate sintering practice are such 
factors as growth or shrinkage of dimension (as high 
as 10 per cent), internal and external effects of gase- 
ous reactions. 

Controlled reducing atmospheres are usually em- 
ployed for sintering. Choice of an atmosphere de- 
pends upon the powdered material, and upon the 
initial and operating cost of the gas generator. On¢ 














atmosphere is 
atmos- 


all-purpose sintering 
pure dry hydrogen. This 
phere is used for Alnico, stainless 
steels or any alloy composed of an 
oxidizable metal and aluminum, or 
containing over 1 per cent chromium. 
Dissociated ammonia is a well known, 
high purity gas mixture. Iron and 
steel powders, brasses, bronzes, pure 
copper, tungsten and stainless steel 
are among the metals reported to be 
sintered in dissociated 
ammonia. Combusted gas, resulting 
from the partial combustion of hydro- 
carbon fuel gases with air in atmos- 
phere gas converters, is the most com- 
mon gas used for sintering furnace 


successfully 


atmospheres. 

Two temperature ranges are used 
One with a top tem- 
F for copper base 


for sintering: 
perature of 1700 
and low melting point alloys; iron 
base alloys take a high temperature 
of about 2100° F. Sintering furnaces 


are similar to brazing units, with pre- 
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heating, high temperature and cool- 
ing zones, and some means of pro- 
pelling the parts through, either hand 
pusher, mechanical pusher, or contin- 
uous belt. 

Usually, in sintering pure metals 
and many combinations of metals, no 
melting takes place. When low melt- 
ing point metals are mixed with high 
melting point materials, the former 
metal may be fused, as in the sinter- 
ing of various hard carbide composi- 
tions. 

Where additional strength, extreme- 
ly close tolerances (bronze and iron 
parts can be held to 0.0005-inch per 
inch perpendicular to the axis of com- 
pression) high physical properties or 
high surface finish are specified, it 
may be necessary to coin or size the 
sintered part. Sizing usually takes 
place on some special modification of 


Fig. 14—-(A) Granular nickel, 160X, 





Fig. 13—-Carbonyl iron powder at 750X. 
Courtesy Antara Div., General Aniline 


& Film Corp. 


the familiar punch press, or else fed 
back into the forming press. 

Metals Used—The most widely used 
powder metallurgy metals and prod- 
ucts fabricated from them present a 
surprisingly long list of familiar 
items. Refractory metals were among 
the first to be formed by powder met- 
allurgy methods. Techniques orig- 
inally developed for obtaining and 
processing tungsten powder are now 
applied to molybdenum, tantalum, 
columbium and to other high melting 
point metals. Wire, electrodes, elec- 
trical contacts, electronic controls are 
some of the products manufactured 
from these metals. Cemented car- 
bides, for cutting tools, dies and other 
wear resistant products are powder 
metallurgy products. Self-lubricating 
bearings, metal filters, magnetic parts, 
clutch facings and brake linings can 
be made by the powder-press-sinter 
processes. 

Porous metals and alloys having a 
controlled permeability can be pre- 
pared by mixing a porosity-producing 
substance, such as ammonium bicar- 
bonate, with metal powder, and then 
pressing and sintering. Copper, nickel, 
iron, copper-zinc, copper-tin, iron- 
nickel, stainless steel and nickel-mol- 
ybdenum-iron are some of the mater- 
ials studied in connection with prepar- 
ing porous materials. 

Copper and tin powders produced 
to varied density and particle size 
are used principally in the manufac- 
ture of oilless bronze bearings and 
parts. Primary use of silver in pow- 
der metallurgy is in the production 


(B) irregular cupro-nickel, 40X, 


(C) elongated solder, 40X 
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of materials for the manufacture of 
electrical contacts. Combinations of 
silver with nickel, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, iron, graphite and metal ox- 
ides are readily fabricated by powder 
metallurgy processes. 

Metal-Ceramic Materials — While 
the combinations of metallic and non- 
metallic materials such as the fric- 
tion composition mentioned above, are 
well known, there are many more 
combinations of metal powders and 
ceramic materials. The relatively 
new field of metal-ceramics is being 
rather thoroughly explored. Current 
research is concerned with two dif- 
ferent groups of composition: (1) 
Mixtures of metallic and ceramic 
powders; (2) combinations using dif- 
ferent layers of metal and ceramic 
powders. Both mixtures and multi- 
layer materials are developed to form 
high temperature-resistant composi- 
tions. Separately, mixtures are used 
to fabricate electrical semiconducting 
materials or electrical resistors; mul- 
tilayer compositions can be devel- 
oped for electrical products such as 
condensers. Results of studies pres- 
ently being conducted are promising. 

Some commercially important work 
has been done on combining iron 
powder with graphite to make plain 
carbon steel and in preparing nickel 
steels from elemental metal powders 
by powder metallurgy methods. Con- 
clusions reached as a result of inves- 
tigations on nickel steels point to the 
fact that diffusion of the alloying ele- 
ments takes place sufficiently in the 
solid state to change the mechanical 
properties of the nickel steel as com- 
pared to the properties of plain car- 
bon steel. Carbon content can be 
controlled to within 0.10 per cent. 

Powder Quantities—This year, the 
Metal Powder Association estimates 
that nearly 30 million pounds of prod- 
ucts will be manufactured by powder 
metallurgy processes. Products will 
range in weight from about 0.001- 
ounce to 100 pounds and in size from 
0.001-square inch to approximately 


Fig. 14 (continued)—(D) dendritic 


20 inches in diameter. Copper, ir: 1, 
lead, tin, aluminum, and alloy povv- 
ders in that order will continue to 
used in greatest quantity, but alm: st 
all commerically-significant met#|s 
will be represented along with crr- 
tain ceramics and powdered glass, 
For example, copper alloy containing 
titanium with other elements was re- 
cently adapted to the process of mak. 
ing glass-to-glass and glass-to-metal 
seals. Accompanying table reflects 
prices of most-used metal powders 

As to quantity consumption of 
powdered metal products, the automo- 
tive and aircraft industries will prob- 
ably lead, using thousands of gears, 
cams, bearings, friction materials, 
sleeves, bushings, rings, filters and 
many other smaller parts. Metals 
such as iron can be obtained with a 
wide range of properties. Each type 
is applied to parts where its peculiar 
properties are most adaptable. 

One method of cooling jet engine 
parts in contact with high tempera- 
ture gases extends the field of appli- 
cation of porous metals. The so- 
called “sweat cooling’”’ principle con- 
sists of fabricating the part to be 
cooled of a porous material through 
which the cooling fluid can be forced, 
Temperature of the coolant moving 
in opposite direction to the heat flow 
gradually increases while passing 
through the porous material. On the 
heat-exposed surface, the coolant 
forms a protective layer. Very close 
control of permeability is required in 
this application, because a given rate 
of flow of coolant under certain con- 
ditions of pressure drop must be as- 
sured. One of the problems facing 
researchers is to develop porous al- 
loys with maximum permeability and 
minimum porosity. Since _ tensile 
strength decreases with increasing 
porosity, the importance of solving 
this problem is quickly evident, 
where tensile strength is a significant 
factor in parts’ design. 

Variables to Be Controlled—To in 

(Please turn to Page 111) 


silver, 40X, (EF) porous copper, 


40X, (F) nodular aluminum 75X, (G) machined magnesium, 72X, (H) 
plate nickel, 75X, (I) flake bronze, 40X 
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How can you 
possibly beat Bundyweld* </ 
for automotive tubing? 





ou’LL have any number of uses for Bundyweld steel 

tubing. 

You'll like the qualities that give it a place in an 
average of twenty parts in every automobile produced 
today! 

You'll like Bundyweld because of its strength, its 
accurate dimensions, its ability to carry high pressures 
and resist vibration fatigue. 

You see, Bundyweld is made in a special way (de- 
scribed below) that gives it two walls rolled from a 
single steel, Monel or nickel strip. This patented con- 
struction gives it a head start on other tubings on a 
lot of counts. 


If you want to know more of the reasons Bundyweld 
is first choice with automotive manufacturers, ask your 
Bundy distributor or representative (listed at the foot 
of this page) for all the facts. Or call us: Bundy Tubing 
Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


BUNDYWELD 
TUBING IS 
STRONGER! 


IT’S DOUBLE- 
WALLED FROM A 


SINGLE STRIP! 


HIGHLY RESISTANT \\ 
TO VIBRATION FATIGUE! SS 


LEAK-PROOF UNDER PRESSURE! 


Low IN cosT! \W 





WHY BUNDYWELD !S BETTER TUBING ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


* REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. K 








——. —, | Bundyweld Tub- — 
—~\ J ing, made by a ) 
“patented process, is ees 
entirely different from any other 
tubing. It starts asa single strip 
of basic metal, coated with 


) This strip is con- "1 :- 

tinuously rolled Ate process’ fuses Ps comes in stand- 
= twice laterally into LAf— bonding metal to —_"_ ard sizes, up to 53” 
tubular form. Walls of uniform basic metal. Cooled, the double O.D., in steel (copper or tin 
thickness and concentricity are walls have become a strong coated), Monel or nickel. 


3 Next, a heating 4 Bundyweld 





a bonding metal. 


Bundy 
Peirsoy 


assured by close-tolerance, 
cold-rolled strip. 


ductile tube, free from scale, 
held to close dimensions. 


Special sizes can be furnished 
to meet your requirements 


Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St. * Chattanooga 2, Tenn: 
Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bldg. * Chicago 32, IIl.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place © Elizabeth, New Jersey: 


A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 °* Philadelphia 3, Penn.: Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. * San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific 


Metals 
Sales, 


November 22, 1948 


Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. © Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way * Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal 
'd., 881 Bay St. * Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in all principal cities. 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVi; 





in stainless steel strip 


Manufacturers who use flat-rolled stainless 
steel can now enjoy many advantages in the 
form of lower fabricating and finishing costs 
and increased sales appeal through improved 
finish and corrosion resistance. 


New CMP bright-annealed, chrome-nickel 
stainless Thinsteel offers the ideal combination 
of workability, attractive finish and corrosion 
resistance. 


By using mill rolls made of Tungsten Carbide, 
a metal near diamond-hardness which takes 
and holds a high lustrous polish, a rich mirror- 
like strip finish is produced. 


Where a soft temper is necessary, the mirror 
finished strip is then processed in CMP’s ex- 
clusive bright annealing furnaces which anneal 
the strip while retaining the gleaming finish. 


Available in many highly-corrosion-resistant 
chrome-nickel types and in gauges as thin as 
.001” this new CMP development offers many 
opportunities for cost reduction and product 
improvement. 


At the same time, it makes the use of chrome- 
nickel stainless strip steel possible in many 
products where fabricating and finishing costs 
heretofore precluded its use. For example, 
some manufacturers have found that expensive 
polishing and buffing operations, always con- 
sidered necessary, can now be reduced or 
entirely eliminated. 


If you are using stainless steel strip in your 
product—or would like to—we would welcome 
an opportunity to show you how this improved 
Thinsteel will give it added usefulness, beauty 
and sales appeal with the possibility of im- 
portant savings in production costs. 
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COLD FACTS ON 


THINSTEEL 


EXTRA LONG COILS 


...less downtime 


EXTREMELY CLOSE Cc @) 4 Re ©) S ; ©) nN 
TOLERANCES 


... More parts per ton 


WIDE RANGE OF PHY- 
SICALS AND ANALYSES 


. tailored for your products 


GAUGES THIN AS .001”’ 
... Strength with lightness 





Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


EYORK » CHICAGO © DETROIT © ST. LOUIS ¢ BUFFALO ¢ INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES 





MODERNIZED facilities which 


make possible production of sheet 
steel in coil form up until the final 
operation of shearing to size have 
been installed at the Irvin Works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Major additions to existing sheet- 
steel producing facilities include: An 
additional slab-heating furnace for 
the 80-inch hot-strip mill; conveyors 
and shearing equipment with other 
auxiliaries added to the existing 80- 
inch pickling line; a new 56-inch con- 
tinuous pickler; new shearing equip- 
ment in the finishing department; new 
sheet-coil annealing furnaces; hand- 
ling units added to the temper mills; 
and pilers for cold-reduced sheet- 
shearing lines. 

A new, fourth furnace has been 
added to the three that formerly sup- 
plied heated slabs to the 80-inch mill. 
It is a zone-controlled, triple-fired, 
end-charged, end-discharged, continu- 
ous-type furnace. Maximum capacity 
of the new unit is 105 tons per-hour, 
when heating a double row of cold 
slabs, 6 to 8 inches thick and 8 feet, 
10 inches long, to 2350° F. Design 
and control features make it possible 
to heat slabs from 3 to 8 inches thick 
and 20 to 60 inches wide, and from 
60 to 216 inches long to uniform roll- 
ing temperature throughout. 

New equipment for the 80-inch raw 
coil pickling line includes a cold wat- 
er-spray rinse tank, hydrochloric acid 
dip tank, cold water-spray rinse tank 
and hot-water dip tank, looping pit, 


Fig. 1 


IRVIN WORKS 
Modernization Program 


. . effects improved product quality and process- 
ing efficiency 


delivery ‘pinch rolls, side trimmer 
with scrap chopper, inspection table, 
drag bridle, overhung mandrel-type 
coiler, driven pallet-type conveyor 
and scale. Support rolls, wringer rolls, 
tables, guides, fume-exhaust system, 
and other auxiliaries complete the 
installation. An existing dryer, entry 
pinch rolls and guides, unfolding rolls 
and upcut shear were completely re- 
built and relocated in the line. 

The 56-inch raw coil pickling line 
is designed for continuous pickling 
and side trimming of hot rolled ma- 
terial 18 inches to 48 inches finished 
width and 0.050-inch to 0.250-inch 
thick. 

Pickled product is delivered from 
the line in coils 20 inches to 31 inches 
in inside diameter, by 55 inches to 
80 inches outside diameter, and 
weighing up to 42,000 pounds. The 
line normally operates with material 
0.070 to 0.150-inch thick and is de- 
signed for most economical operation 
within this range. Welds that join 
successive coils to each other are suf- 


ficiently strong and free of upset 


Discharge end of slab reheating furnace battery. Unit in fore- 


ground is new furnace recently installed 


after flash trimming to permit sub- 
sequent cold rolling at full mill speed, 

Coil-feeding and welding equipment 
are designed for continuous operation 
of the pickling section at 230 to 420 
feet per minute, depending upon strip 
width. 

The pickling section includes 280 
feet of active pickling length and is 
divided into four brick and rubber 
lined tanks, with acid-heating and 
fume-exhaust systems. The necessary 
equipment for rinsing and drying 
has been provided. 

A continuous motor-driven chain- 
type conveyor, 575 feet long, trans- 
ports hot-rolled steel coils weighing 
up to 20,000 pounds, on side or end, 
at floor level, from the raw coil stor- 
age building to the 80-inch pickle 
line. The conveyor has a capacity of 
approximately 100 coils, making a 
continuous total load of about 750 
tons. Speed is 15 feet per minute, 
controlled by electrical equipment 
suitable for 30 start-stop operations 
per hour under full load. 

Numerous major changes’ were 
made to the sheet annealing depart- 
ment in conjunction with the mod- 
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® The new postwar Reynolds Aluminum, in_ its 
many forms, has attracted the alert minds of industry 
because, in fabrication, it offers so many advantages 
that save time and speed-up work. Today, the appli- 
cations of this incentive metal are fanning-out every- 
where in the territory served by Wolff Metal Service 
— for no word is better understood, nor spread faster, 
than lower cost of production. 

No less than the midwest industry that it serves, 
does Benjamin Wolff & Company share this interest 
in the development and expansion of the use of 
Reynolds Aluminum. In the face of a demand that 


now overwhelms supply, there is no alternative but to 
allot the stock that is available so that it may help 
the many a little, rather than 

greatly benefit a few. Even 

so, to do one’s best in this 

matter of allocations can nev- 

er be best for all. If that hurts 

you, please remember that (5 

there are many reasons why ¢¢a3 

it hurts us more. \a 

Your calling RE-public \ 
7-9100 is always appreciated. 


Carbon Steel * Stainless Steel * Aluminum ¢ Copper ¢ Tinplate * Metal Decorating 


mber 22, 1948 
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Fig. 2—New gas-fired radiant-tube-type annealing furnaces at Irvin 


works. All necessary temperature 
mechanisms are mounted on one 


unit operates in position of furnace 


control equipment and other control 
end of the furnace body. Normally 


shown at left to protect controls 


from any possible damage 


Fig. 3--Flash welder installed in 


fo nd to provide a continuous 


pickling line for joining coils end 


feed for the pickling which removes 


S¢ ale and dirt from mate rial prior to cold re duction 


ernization program. One phase of 
this work included installation of 10 
four-stand bell-type sheet-coil anneal- 
ng furnaces and 22 bases for opera- 
tions with these furnaces. 

The four-stand furnace bases each 
will accommodate, in a single line, 
four coil stacks 40 inches to 48 inches 
in diameter, with a maximum height 
consistent with lifting clearance re- 
quirements. Stack height is at least 
155 inches. Each of the new furnaces 
weighs approximately 100,000 pounds. 

Numerous design changes were ef- 
fected on sheet temper mills Nos. 1, 
3, and 4. These changes permit proc- 
essing 20-inch and 24-inch inside di- 
ameter, by 78-inch maximum outside 
diameter, 50,000-pound maximum 
weight coils on the mills Nos. 1, 3, 
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and 4, as well as individual sheets on 
mills Nos. 1 and 3. Three new, im- 
proved-type downtilters were _ in- 
stalled to receive coils on end from 
an overhead traveling crane and de- 
liver the coils on their sides onto the 
center of an apron-type coil con- 
veyor. 

The width of No. 3 mill was re- 
duced from 84-inch to 56-inch roll 
face, and entry and exit tension roll 
bridles were furnished. The mill was 
speeded up to 2500 feet a minute, 
by means of new main-drive motors, 
motor-generator sets, controls, and 
so on, using existing equipment 
where suitable. Tension bridles were 
arranged to permit passing heavy- 
gage strip over the bridles. 

Mill No. 4 was relocated between 


* mills Nos. 1 and 3, a position form -r- 
ly occupied by mill No. 2. 

New shearing and recoiling a- 
cilities for the cold-reduced prodiict 
finishing department include a 54. 
inch, high-speed, side-trimming and 
sheet-shearing line; an 80-inch siit- 
ting and recoiling line; an 80-inch 
side-trimming and _ sheet-shearing 
line; a scrap baller; and scrap trap 
for conveying side scrap to baller. 

Material to be sheared on the 54- 
inch side-trimming and sheet-shear- 
ing line is cold-reduced, annealed 
and temper-rolled coils of regular 
carbon grades, 19 gage (0.0429- 
inch) to 30 gage (0.0123-inch). En- 
tering coils have an inside diameter 
of 24 inches and an outside diameter 
of 72 inches maximum. Width may 
range from 18 to 50 inches maxi- 
mum. Maximum coil weight handled 
is 50,000 pounds. The line produces 
sheets within the length range of 30 
inches to 144 inches in increments 
of 1/16-inch, and widths between 18 
and 48 inches. 

Cold-reduced, annealed and temper- 
rolled coils of regular carbon steel 
grades, 14 gage and lighter, can be 
handled on the 80-inch slitting and 
recoiling line. Entering coils have 
an inside diameter of 24 inches and 
a maximum outside diameter of 72 
inches. Coil widths range from 18 
inches, minimum, to 77 inches, maxi- 
mum, representing a maximum 
weight of 50,000 pounds. The line is 
capable of side trimming or slitting 
coils down to 12-inch minimum width, 
also for producing small coils for any 
width by shearing large coils. 

One existing sheet-shearing line 
was dismantled and (using as basic 
equipment the flying shear, roller 
leveler, oiler, conveyors, scale, piler, 
and so on, from the dismantled line) 
a new 80-inch side-trimming and 
sheet-shearing line was constructed 
Cold-reduced, annealed, and temper- 
rolled coils of regular carbon stee! 
grades, 11 gage and lighter, can b 
processed on this line. Entering coils 
have an inside diameter of 24 inches 
and a maximum outside diameter 0! 
72 inches. Coil widths may rang‘ 
from 18 to 77 inches, with maximum 
coil weight limited to 50,000 pounds 
The line produces sheets 2214 inches 
to 180 inches long and 18 inches to 
77 inches wide at a speed of 133 to 
400 feet per minute. 

The sheet-assorting type piler }5 
capable of receiving 16 to 24 gagt 
sheets, 18 to 77 inches wide by 49 
to 180 inches long, from the sheet- 
shearing lines at an entry speed 0! 
250 to 1000 feet per minute, and 45 
sorting them into prime and re °¢* 
piles at a speed of 90 to 360 
per minute. 
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elevated tong travel 
and extended 


AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHE 


Frankly, a powerful automatic turret lathe costs a great deal of 


money. Aside from the excellence of the work it produces, it 
should earn its own way and kick back a substantial profit. Potter 
& Johnston’s 12,500 Ib. 5D POWER-FLEX AUTOMATIC TURRET 
LATHE meets all these requirements. Powerful and rigid, it has 4 
automatic changes of spindle speed while under cut; 3 selective 
automatic changes of feed; automatic binding of the turret follow- 
ing index; powerful, direct cross slide action and a constant high 
speed rapid traverse motion to the cross slide and turret slide. All 
these factors contribute toward greater flexibility and higher pro- 
ductive capacity. The 5D POWER-FLEX is provided with a pan 
base which serves as a coolant reservoir when required. The in 
creased first cost of this construction is amply justified by the re- 
sulting permanency of alignment, freedom from scoring, and long 
life. Send us a blueprint of a casting or forging and we will 
tell you to the fraction of a penny the cost of machining it on 
the 5D POWER-FLEX. From that point on you can figure the ad- 


vantages of the 5D yourself. 


POTTER & JOHNSTON CO. 


PAWTUCKET. RAG ee fae ee 
Subsidiary of 


PRATT & WHITNEY 


ent—Pond Company 








BEARING TESTS 


. ... determine safe loads 


STUDY of bearing performance 
through measurements of the com- 
bined frictional and thermal behavior 
in journal-bearing lubrication has led 
the National Bureau of Standards to 
a practical graphical procedure for 
estimating safe bearing loads. 
Using a four-bearing friction ma- 
chine (pictured below), the bureau 
worked with bearings of two diam- 





eters, in two length-diameter ratios 
and three clearance-diameter ratios, 
and at two journal speeds. Three 
oils, of different viscosity, were used 
at three oil-inlet temperatures. Par- 
ticular attention was given to the re- 
sultant effects of the combined hy- 
drodynamic and thermodynamic ac- 
tions involved in bearing operation 
with forced-feed lubrication. 





The machine consists essent ally 
of four test bearings on a com non 
shaft, these being mounted in elf. 
aligning ball-bearing swivels which 
are prevented from rotating by flat 
springs. The two outer bearings are 
fastened to the housing while the two 
inner ones are located in plates that 
slide in guides. The complete hous- 
ing floats on a horizontal shaft and 
acts as a cradle dynamometer. Load 
is applied by hydraulic jacks under 
the two inner bearings. 


Frictional-Torque Data 


A study of the frictional-torque 
data for operation under load indi- 
cates that when a bearing is operat- 
ing at constant speed, using a given 
oil at constant oil-inlet temperature 
and oil-feed pressure, an increase in 
load produces an approximately pro- 
portional increase in frictional-torque, 
The increase in torque with unit in- 
crease in load is influenced chiefly by 
the viscosity of the oil, the oil-inlet 
temperature, the oil-feed pressure, 
the clearance-diameter ratio, and the 
length-diameter ratio. 

The results also indicate that, un- 
der these operating conditions, an in- 
crease in load causes a proportional 
increase in the fluidity of the oil in 
the bearing. For a given oil, oil- 
inlet temperature, and oil-feed pres- 
sure, this increase in fluidity is a 
function of the speed of the journal, 
the diameter of the journal, the 
length-diameter ratio, and the clear- 
ance-diameter ratio. 

The straight-line relationship be- 
tween fluidity and pressure provides 
a graphical means for estimating 
safe loads which should hold reason- 
ably well in most bearing applica- 
tions since under conditions typical 
of normal high-speed, high-tempera- 
ture operation practically all of th 
heat generated in the bearing is car- 
ried away by the oil. 





Nailable Steel Flooring 
Put in Railroad Cars 


Progressing in the Altoona, Pa., 
shops of the Pennsylvania railroad is 
the installation of nailable steel floor- 
ing in 200 gondola cars. This all- 
purpoce flooring, developed by Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, consists 
of curved-flange steel channels sep- 
arated by grooves into which ordi- 
nary nails can be driven. 

Cars equipped with this flooring 
can handle finished goods which must 
be blocked in place by nailing to the 
floor as well as heavy rough mate- 
rails which require a steel floor. It is 
expected that the Pennsylvania’s cars 
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will be particularly useful at steel 
mills served by the railroad since the 
same car, after discharging its load 
of inbound raw materials, can be load- 
ed with outgoing finished products. 
This installation, reportedly the larg- 
est to date, is but one being carried 
out by 25 railroads. 


Production Uses of 
Electric Heat Studied 


Such types of industrial heating 
equipment as midget soldering irons 
and huge foundry furnaces were 
among the hundreds of applications 
studied by electric utility engineers 
at a General Electric Co. sponsored 
course held at Sacandaga, N. Y., re- 


cently. Purpose of the course wast 
study the ways in which electric heat 
could be extended throughout indus- 
try to cut production costs and im- 
prove product quality. Methods al 
ready in use in the manufacture of 4 
variety of products and case studies 
of different types of electric heating 
equipment which have cut production 
costs were presented. 


One paper presented the cas: of a 
manufacturer of domestic hot wate! 
heaters who was able to increase tht 
production of one part 50 pe! cent 
by changing over to electronic braz 
ing. Another stated that electric tur 
nace brazing has made possibl: s!! 


plified product design, savings 11 ™ 
terial and lower production cos’ 
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der [ee \ ommmmm N24 SILICA CONST Practical development of the basic roof started as a series of 
to a eee panel tests and eventually a complete basic roof was construct- 
2 >. ed on an otherwise conventional silica furnace. Findings demon- 
rque Jere c (1) strated the practicability of the suspended construction and 
ind- | | | | pointed out the necessity of complete basic ends 
rat- & 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
‘iven & | YEAR ' | | 
x f By VERNON W. JONES 
pro- a INCREASED use of basic brick in Superintendent, Open Hearth Department of the magnesite deposits in the 
‘que, : open hearth furnaces has been one of “an state of Washington which today are 
t in- & the outstanding refractory develop- the source of mcst of the magnesite 
y by A ments of the last decade. Wide- used in this country. Chrome brick 
inlet # spread application of basic materials vided a much improved furnace came into general use during this 
sure, [to open hearth construction is the hearth. period first as a substitute for mag- 
ithe He result of operators’ efforts to  in- In 1895 the first magnesite brick nesite. As the physical characteris- 
BM crease production in the limited were manufactured in this country, tics of chrome brick improves th« 
_ un B space available in the older shops. followed shortly afterward by the refractory manufacturers found gen- 
nin- [fF While the rapid increase in the use first domestic chrome brick. The eral use for them in frontwalls, back- 
ional JF of basic brick has occurred in the chrome brick were used as a buffer walls, endwalls and bulkheads. (Fig 
il in Pe last four years, present method of between the magnesite brick and the 3) 
oil: J application is the result of experi- silica brick. 30th magnesite and With the advent of the sloping 
pres- F ence gained since basic brick were chrome brick of this period were of backwall, there was a great increase 
is @ HF first used above the slag line. low hot load capacity and had a in the use of basic materials. Th« 
inal, First application of basic brick in tendency to spall. Consequently their development of the sloping backwall 
the the open hearth furnace was made use was limited to the hearth of the coincided with the development of 
leat Te in the early 1890's when imported furnace below the foreplate. (Fig. 2) chemically bonded magnesite brick 
F magnesite brick were used to form Magnesite Limited During World and chrome-magnesia_ brick, both 
) be- JR the subhearth of the furnace. Prior War I-—In 1913 the _ steel tube, burned and chemically bonded. 
vides : to that time, the subhearth was rammed full of burned magnesite, The improved chrome-magnesia 
ating y formed of magnesite or dolomite was developed and by 1915 was in brick rapidly replaced silica for port 
ason- 7 mixed with tar, and rammed _ into general use in backwalls, endwalls corners and made it possible to main- 
plica- q place. The burned magnesite brick and bulkheads. This marked the tain the desired furnace lines for a 
ypical TR subhearth. with a top surface of first practical application of basic longer period of the furnace cam- 
pera 7 rammed in or burned magnesite, pro- materials above the foreplate. Dur- paign, contributing to the develop- 
f the ing the first world war, the foreign ment of faster melting speeds and 
3 car- supply of magnesite was limited and increased production. The burned 
it became necessary to find another 
source. This led to the development 
From paper given before American Iron & 
vas t Steel Institute, New York, May 26, 1948 
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Press: Danly, 75-Ton Capacity. 

Part Name: Steel Detachable Chain. 

Job: Stamping, Forming, Complete Chain, 7.4 links 
per foot. 

Material: Stee! Strip—.105” x 17/42”. 

Die Sets: Danly Standard Die Sets. Progressive Dies 

Rate of Operation: Complete Link Per Stroke, pe’ 
machine. 

Auxiliary Equipment: Automatic Feed and Auto 
matic Spool Winder for Completed Chain 





At Chain Belt Co. continuous steel detachable chain is matt 

| factured complete on each of these Danly presses at the rate 
of a link per stroke. Operations consist of blanking, piercing, 
forming, and assembling the chain from steel coil stock which 
is fed automatically. 


PRESSES GIVE LONG TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


The resulting low manufacturing cost of this high speed 
operation is not the only economy effected. Extra savings 
accrue because the presses are designed to stay on the job 
longer, eliminating expensive down-time. For example, the 
frames of Danly presses are extra-heavy, welded steel con- 
struction, which are fully stress-relieved before machining. 
This assures continued alignment and a minimum of bed de- 
flection—no more than .0006"' per foot of bolster width. In turn, 
accuracy of die alignment is maintained which gives more 





stampings per die grind and longer die life. 


Further, long trouble-free operation is assured by the Danly 
automatic filtered oiling system. Clean, filtered oil is piped 
directly to each gear, bearing, and driving member—including 
the flywheel bearings. 


DOWN-TIME 


Disc-Retainer — Only a a MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Driven Clutch Member 


Air-Cooled 

Orum-Type 

Brake : ~ . . 

cites The new Danly Ventilated Clutch is another exclusive feature 
Oiled from 


ira ond that offers unusual advantages in reducing press down-time and 


maintenance costs. High velocity air ventilation eliminates 
over-heating. The drive shaft, gears and bearings are fully lubri- 
cated automatically. Test runs under full load show negligible 
disc wear after more than 8-million successive clutch engagements, 


> WRITE FOR MORE FACTS 


Write today for more facts on the time-saving features of Danly Presses: 
Find out how Danly Presses can help you cut stamping costs. Ask for 


a complete presentation and a production estimate. 


‘Soc? ss DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 SOUTH 52ND AVENUE, CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


25 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
TO THE STAMPING INDUSTRY 





chrome - magnesia brick replaced 
chrome brick in initial frontwalls, in- 
cluding arches. These gave excep- 
tionally good service, in many cases 
lasting for a roof campaign. The un- 
burned chrome-magnesia brick came 
into general use for hot job front- 
walls 

Early Use of Basic Material 
Proved Unsuccessful—Improved phys- 
ical properties of the basic brick de- 
veloped during this period were re- 
sponsible for the revival of interest 
in basic roofs. However, early trials 
of basic material in open hearth roofs 
in the late 1920's and all through the 
These 
consisted of basic shoulders in con- 
junction with a sprung silica roof 
and small sections of sprung basic 


1930’s were not successful. 


roofs. In 1935 reports were received 
of the successful operation of basic 
roofs in Germany. The following year 
the English operators reported basic 
roofs in operation. The structural 
design and materials used in the Eu- 
ropean basic roofs were not applic- 
able to the furnace size and operat- 
ing practices of American plants, as 
demonstrated by the experience of 
one company that tried to apply the 
foreign design. (Fig. 4) 

Practical development of the basic 
roof started as a series of panel tests 
and eventually a complete basic 
main roof was constructed on an 
otherwise conventional silica furnace, 
at the Johnstown plant of Bethlehem 
Steel Co 
ed between 1940 and 1942 with vari- 
ous basic brick being used. A meth- 
od of suspension similar to that used 
successfully in the construction of 
copper reverberatory furnaces was 
tried. These tests were not success- 
ful chiefly because furnace _ shut- 
downs for repairs to frontwalls, back- 


These tests were conduct- 


walls and end sections were detri- 
mental to the basic roof. However, 
these tests did demonstrate the 
practicability of the suspended con- 
struction and pointed out the neces- 
sity of complete basic ends. This 
series of tests was concluded in 1942. 
(Fig. 5) 

Basic Ends Provide Economy — 
Shortly after the conclusion of the 
Johnstown tests, a roof of similar 
design was operated for several cam- 
paigns, both with and without basic 
ends, at the Ford Motor Co. The 
basic roof was discontinued, but the 
basic ends were retained as econom- 
ical installations. Almost coincident 
with the conclusion of the Johnstown 
tests, early tests on basic ends were 
started at the Steel Company of Can- 
ada in Hamilton, Ontario. In Janu- 
ary, 1943, an experimental basic 
end, which was the fore-runner of all 
the present installations, was”* built 
on one end of a 50 ton furnace. Only 
the port roof and the under cut chill 
wall on this furnace were built with 
suspended construction. The balance 
of the walls were partly solid basic 
and partly veneered with basic brick. 
The primary purpose of this experi- 
mental installation was to obtain 
granular, easily removed slag. 

Success of this installation led 
them to convert a 180 ton furnace to 
a basic end unit in April, 1944. In 
this furnace, bands of suspended wall 
tile were altered with conventional 
masonry sections throughout the up- 
take walls. Since that time, bands 
of suspended brick have been brought 
together progressively until only one 
course of brick separates the sup- 
ported bands. This furnace has dem- 
onstrated in service the practicability 
of the suspended construction of basic 
ends. The advantages of the sus- 
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pended type of construction were rec. 
ognized and the expansion of | asi 
end furnaces has been rapid. At 
the present time there are 18 fur. 
naces in operation with com let; 
basic ends, two of which have basi 
main roofs. In addition, there ar 
ten basic ends on order or bein: in- 
stalled. 

Armco Steel Corp. is operating 
eight of the above furnaces, six at 
Middletown, one at Ashland and on: 
at Houston. The operating experi- 
ence explained here is that of th 
Middletown division, which installed 
its first basic end furnace in October 
1944, 

Lower Maintenance Basic End Fur- 
naces Cost comparisons between 
basic end furnaces and conventional! 
silica end furnaces show that thé 
basic end furnace is operated at a 
lower repair cost per ton. The No 
7 furnace (basic ends) was put int 
operation in October, 1944. The en- 
tire expenditure for basic end con- 
struction is used in the comparison 
chart. The No. 4 furnace (conven- 
tional silica construction) has _ op- 
erated through the same _ period 
These two furnaces were chosen so 
that the comparison would reflect the 
increased costs of labor and mate- 
rials over the period. Fig. 1 covers 
a period of forty-two months of basi: 
end furnace operations. An accumu- 
lative repair cost of the two furnaces 
is compared to the shop total repair 
cost for the same period. After 800 
heats the basic end furnace was 
equal in repair cost to the shop av- 
erage. After 1380 heats the basi 
end furnace repair cost was the sam 
as the silica end furnace used for 
comparison purpose. At the present 
time the basic end furnace repal! 
cost is 28 per cent under the sho} 
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, rage and 11 per cent under the 
si ca end furnace used for the com- 
1 son. 
ie first furnace constructed with 

ends has made 2143 heats to 

(Mar. 1, 1948). The silica end 
furnace (No. 4 used in the above 

parisons) has made 2081 heats 
in the same period. With all fur- 
naces of basic end construction, we 
can reasonably expect a production 
incresae of 3 per cent or 27,000 tons 
per year. 

suspended Construction—This type 
construction has made it possible to 
schedule furnace repairs with a much 
higher degree of accuracy. As men- 
tioned above, campaign life of a fur- 
nace is now regulated by roof life. 
Except for frontwall repairs we have 
never had to take a basic end fur- 
nace out of operation for anything 
but a main roof. As the main roof 
can be inspected daily and repairs 
planned accordingly, shop operations 
are not interrupted by unexpected 
shutdowns of furnaces caused by the 
failure of some hidden or inaccessible 
part of a furnace. Suspended con- 
struction has eliminated the danger 
of failure of furnace sections caused 
by difference in expansion rates be- 
tween old and new silica brickwork. 
Such failures have happened even 
when great care was taken in heat- 
ing the furnace after a repair. Oc- 
currence of such failures resulted in 
the establishment of arbitrary re- 
pair schedules, wherein certain parts 
of a furnace were replaced at stated 
intervals, regardless of the condition 
of the part at the time of the repair. 
This practice caused longer repair 
periods and excessive labor and ma- 
terial costs. Suspended construction 
permits patching of individual sec- 
tions, without disturbing any other 
section. Jt is now possible to get 
more life from each individual brick. 
This does away with the necessity 
of replacing large areas of very good 
brickwork due to localized weaken- 
ing of supporting arches, as happens 
with conventional construction. 

The method of brick suspension 
used in basic ends permits the use of 
a single uptake. This increase in 
uptake area results in a reduction of 
flue gas velocity, which should re- 
duce erosion appreciably. We have 
had one campaign on a furnace with 
Single uptakes and we believe this 
furnace will require less repair work 
in the uptakes than a double uptake 
furnace. The single uptake furnace, 
Which does away with the division 
arch and burner port cooler, re- 
quires less cooling water. In a plant 
using a recirculating water system, 
this results in a considerable saving 
in water and fuel consumption. 
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STEEL HOUSES ON PILING: Housing problems for personnel engaged 
in offshore drilling operations of Ohio Oil Co. in Gulf of Mexico are 
solved by prefabricated steel quarter house and mess rooms built by 


Avondale Marine Ways !nc., New Orleans. 

complete with furniture and the 33-ton mess room, also with furniture are 

so framed that they may be lifted at four points, making it possible to 

load the houses on barges for transportation and subsequent mounting 

on piling. Connection to fresh water and electric lines makes them ready 
for occupancy 


The 75-ton quarter house, 








The basic end furnace has less out 
time for repairs due to first, less re- 
pairs being necessary and_ second, 
the repair being made faster. The 
out time on basic end furnaces av- 
eraged 154 hours per furnace less 
than silica furnaces for the year 
1947. This means that fewer brick- 
layer hours are required, which is 
an extremely important item at this 
time in our plant as well as in most 
steel plants. 

Fuel consumption per ton of prod- 
uct is lower in the basic end fur- 
naces than in the conventional silica 
end furnaces. This is due to a va- 
riety of reasons: 

1—-Repairs are made faster, so less 

fuel is required to bring fur- 
naces back up to operating tem- 
peratures. 

2—Less out time for repairs. 

3—The campaign length is regu- 

lated by roof life. The slag 
pockets and flues are cleaned 
out on each repair so that the 
operating speed of the furnace 
is the same throughout each 
campaign. 

Blasting Unnecessary —- We _ use 
dynamite to remove slag from silica 
end furnaces. The deposit in the slag 
pockets of the basic end furnaces is 


granular and can be removed with 
a shovel. As dynamiting is not nec- 
essary, one of the hazards of fur- 
nace repairing is eliminated. The 
deposit in the slag pockets is of such 
an analysis that it can be used as 
sinter in the blast furnace or open 
hearth. 

The present basic end construction 
has made it possible to eliminate all 
of the silica brick except that used 
in the main roof and, in our case, 
that part of the port roof over the 
aprons. The elimination of this 
large amount of silica brick reduces 
the dust hazard considerably, and 
when basic roofs are found practical, 
the silicosis problem will disappear 
so far as the open hearth furnace is 
concerned. There is also a distinct 
advantage from the personnel stand- 
point. Brick masons prefer to work 
on basic end furnace repairs, prob- 
ably because of less dust. There is 
constant pressure from helpers work- 
ing on silica end furnaces to have 
their furnaces converted to _ basi 
ends. They see that the helpers on 
the basic end furnaces have more 
days’ work each year and earn a 
higher incentive pay due to less out 
time for repairs. 

Time consumed in removing slag 


o 
“I 





from slag pockets has been the con- 
trolling factor in the length of silica 
end furnace repairs. This job is com- 
pleted in much less time in a basic 
end furnace repair, so that now re- 
moval of duct from flues and chang- 
ing of checker brick is the time con- 
suming element of the repair. This 
has focused more attention on im- 
provement in mechanical methods for 
flue dust removal. Considerable 
progress has been mace in this re- 
spect, but much more improvement 
is needed, so that the full benefit 
may be derived from the all basic 
furnace of the near future. 

The development of the all basic 
furnace is now in progress. Steel 


Company of Canada, after making 
the early tests with basic ends, has 
carried on with cevelopment of the 
basic roof. The tests culminated in 
the trial! of an all basic furnace start- 
ing in February, 1945. The construc- 
tion used in the roof of this furnace 
was modified from the earlier Johns- 
town trials to cut down the amount 
of corbelling on the roof face. To 
cate this furnace has had 4 basic 
main roofs, the present roof giving 
indications that it will run consider- 
ably beyond the point where it will 
break even in cost with silica roof. 
The all basic furnace of the Car- 
negie-[linois Steel Corp., at South 
Chicago, is constructed similar to 
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Speeds charge of plant truck batteries 


FACED with round-the-clock need for industrial trucks, engineers 
of Reynolds Alloy Co., Listerhill, Ala., devised a unique system for 
water cooling storage batteries while on charge. Cooling action 
allows faster charging, thus keeping trucks in operation for three 
shifts on only two sets of batteries per truck. The system also 
prolongs the life of the batteries by preventing excessive tem- 
peratures usually developed under accelerated charging. 
Charging racks are in the form of long concrete pits, with 
individual spray pipes containing cool well water installed under 
each charging position. Batteries taken directly from trucks and 
placed over the pits receive the immediate cooling effects of the 


The charging station, which keeps 54 batteries at high oper- 
ating efficiency, also features a combination air-water nozzle which 
effectively washes and dries battery tops, and a paint vat into 
which the batteries are dipped for repainting. 
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the Steel Company of Canada fur. 
nace. This furnace is operating on 
varied practices such as increased 
fuel rates, oxygen in combustion, 
etc., so that furnace life cannot be 
compared to a furnace operating 
under normal conditions. No cost 
data on the operation of this furnac, 
have been published but  perform- 
ance to date, under extremely sever 
operating conditions, has demonstrat- 
ed that the completely basic furnac 
is practical and economical. 

Construction technique of basic 
ends and roofs has improved rapid. 
ly. The first basic ends permitted 
excessive air infiltration in the early 
stages of a furnace campaign. This 
condition has been improved by re- 
placing the combustible expansion 
spacers with a corrugated metal 
piate. The outer two corrugations 
are filled with a _ suitable packing 
material, and the inner = surface 
trowelled with chrome cement. This 
method of construction provides 
ample room for expansion, and has 
greatly reduced air infiltration. Early 
basic port roofs were built with ver- 
tically hung tile, the arched contour 
being obtained by corbelling. The 
exposed edges of the brick failed in 
the early stages of the campaign, 
caused mainly by transverse stresses. 
The development of the radially sus- 
pended roof provides a smooth sur- 
face inner roof contour. Service tests 
indicate an increased life of port roof 
section. 

Development of Open Hearths — 
It is interesting to note the interrela- 
tion of the several factors that have 
contributed to the present state of 
development of open hearth furnaces. 
Steel clad magnesite brought basic 
materials up out of the hearth, and 
started their use in exposed loca- 
tions. The sloping backwall gave 
further impetus to the use of basic 
materials above the foreplate. These 
two structural improvements resull- 
ed in improved basic brick, which 
permitted the use of this brick in 
maintaining furnace lines. This has 
resulted in better operating condi- 
tions, and has promoted the use of 
higher flame temperatures. This in 
turn put the responsibility back on 
the structural engineers to find prac- 
tical methods of using the _ better 
physical properties of the basic brick. 

It is reasonable to expect further 
improvements in materials and con- 
struction methods, which, if they 
evolve as rapidly as in the past six 
years, will result in a completely 
bacic furnace that will show tre 
mendous improvement in production 
rates, operating costs and, with high 
er temperatures attainable, in im 
proved quality. 
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L igh=-speed cut-off shears 
pace production 


in continuous forging 


iets 


DRIVE EFFICIENCY results from outbo urd support 


of all shafts, and use of Timken bearings on 


operations 


4 









high-speed shafts. 


INTEGRAL POWER assured by 


use of double-helical gear train 


F OVERLOAD CAPACITY cesuicing 


F from heavy cast steel frame. 


POSITIVE LUBRICATION 


with automatic pressure 


system for bearings, and 
; eae gearing in enclosed oil- 
| RAPID KNIFE CHANGES AND a 

| ADIUSTMENT faciticaced by open- 

» (hroat construction 

Designed to prevent lags in the cut-off operation in Whenever cut-off operations must be geared to high- 
'modern high-speed forging practice, Mackintosh- speed forge shop or continuous bar mill practice you'll 
| Hemphill Shears embody the essential features for find that Mackintosh-Hemphill Shears can set the 
Maintaining continuous production cycles. production pace. 

Manufactured in six sizes, with capacities ranging 

from 150 to 1250 tons, Mackintosh-Hemphill Shears AAA CVIN 

can be operator-regulated to conform to the cut-off WAINEIN | 

requirements of automotive and industrial forge shops, PITTSBURGH AND MIDLAND, PA, 


and cropping and dividing operations in continuous 


é Makers of the Rolls with the Red Wabblers 
bar and billet mills. 


The high production rate and all-’round flexibility OTHER MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL PRODUCTS INCLUDE: ROLLS... 
of Mackintosh-Hemphill Shears result from these im- STEEL AND SPECIAL ALLOY CASTINGS . . . COMPLETELY INTEGRATED 
portant advantages— STRIP MILLS... HEAVY DUTY ENGINE LATHES... THE NEW MACKINTOSH- 

ABRAMSEN STRAIGHTENERS . . . IMPROVED JOHNSTON PATENTED 
(a) Overload Capacity (b) Drive Efficiency (c) Integral Power CORRUGATED CINDER POTS AND SLAG HANDLING EQUIPMENT. . . 
(d) Rapid Knife Changes and Adjustment (e) Positive Lubrication SHAPE STRAIGHTENERS . . . SHEARS . . . LEVELLERS. 
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. . . important factors in fabrica- 
tion of hollow’ steel aircraft 
propellers 


By ARTHUR Q. SMITH 
American Gas Association 
New York 





of modern airplanes. Efficiency con- 
siderations require that the blad 


angles of a propeller be controllabl 


during flight. Modern aircraft per- hé 
formance depends on propeller ver- eC 
satility. st 
Blades must be adjustable over a JR 4 
wide range of angles to meet all 
. ad became available, and as new alloys operating conditions High _pitc! sh 
WHEN an airplane is being tuned up and weed toca a med the : re : % ) 
enn cides ‘a and improved techniques opened the settings afford increased speed, sub- lif 
tor a ight, adjustments o any mer fae wat > in aircraf 
: . way for refinements in aircraft de- stratosphere altitudes and effectiv: EB be 
kinds can be made on the engines, Pin ’ . a eee i ; 
a aa ' ; sign that pointed toward greatly in- diving. The positive setting of ap . ra 
controls and other mechanical or elec- : 
‘i jaeepape 3 creased performance, the propeller proximately 90 degrees used for - vO 
trical devices so that everything will aie ty re ris . 
; was called upon to fulfill tasks un- feathering and the negative setting JR st 
be in proper and safe operating con- : : se teh ; ° ; ? 
é ; E ; ; known to its prototype. (reverse thrust) used for handling RF W! 
dition Not so with the propeller Tod . ft il li wae , 
pa Today the aircra yropeller con- arge flying boats on the water, in 
blades They must be perfect, and sis haps B ie —, 


anything short of perfection means 
mmediate replacement with a new 
one Therefore, blades must be per- 
fect when they leave the factory. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Propeller Di- 
vision, Caldwell, N. J., manufactures 
hollow steel blades for all types of 
airplanes. Their production proces- 
ses are as nearly perfect as it is 
humanly possible to make them. 

In the early days of flying, air- 
craft performance was limited, re- 
quiring of the propeller only its ele- 
mental function—the conversion of 
engine torque into thrust. As en- 
gines with vastly increased power 


Fig. 1—After being formed, blades 
are annealed in gas-fired pit type 
furnaces for 12 hours at 1200° F. 
On completion of annealing cycle, 
furnace is shut off and the charge 
allowed to cool slowly in a closed 
furnace with the prepared atmos- 
phere still maintained 


Fig. 2—First operation in manu- 

facturing a hollow steel aircraft 

propeller blade is rough milling 
on rolled steel plate 
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stitutes an outstanding contribution 
to aeronautical engineering in per- 
forming numerous functions essential 
to the safe and efficient operation 





dicate the desirability of an extensiv 
range. 

Weight is an important factor in 
propeller design, as in aviation gen- 











con- 


lade 
abl: 
per- 


ver- 





erally. Untiring research with hol- 
low blade designs and new materials 
has yielded propellers incorporating 
economy of weight as well as the 
strength for high power output appli- 
cations. 

Erosion resulting from abrasion 
shortens a propeller blade’s service 
life. Blade material, therefore, must 
be sufficiently hard to resist the ab- 
rasive action incurred when fast-re- 
volving blades come in contact with 
stones and gravel on airports and 
with water spray during flying boat 
operation. 

The Curtiss-Wright hollow steel 
blade is made by welding together 
two formed sheets of alloy steel. 
Rolled steel plates SAE 4320 and 
SAE 4330 are used. 

In the case of larger blades, rol- 
led steel plates have a center rib 
while those for smaller blades do not. 
Shank and camber face are formed 
from one sheet, and the thrust face 
from another. First operation is 
rough milling of the plates, the lar- 
gest ones weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of 750 pounds, to a certain 
thickness which is further reduced 
by grinding. Thickness is varied 
throughout the entire length of the 
blade according to design specifi- 
cations. Blades are then blanked in 
large presses and cold-formed dies. 

Heat Treating—Heat treating in 
various forms is used throughout the 
manufacture of blades. First oper- 
ation after blanking and forming is 
annealing in gas-fired pit type radi- 
ant tube muffle subcritical furnaces 
under full automatic temperature 
control. Fired with premixed gas, 
Several blades are lowered into a fur- 
nace at one time and annealed at 
1200° F for 12 hours, at temperature. 
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The furnace is charged with a pre- 
pared atmosphere consisting of 6 per 
cent CO,; zero illuminants; zero O,; 
17.2 per cent CO; 10.6 per cent H,; 0.4 
per cent CH,; balance N,. Dewpoint 
-15° C. When the annealing cycle 
is completed, the furnace is shut off 
and the charge allowed to cool slowly 
in the still closed furnace, with the 
atmosphere maintained until blades 
are removed. 

Blade halves are welded together in 
automatic machines by the atomic 
hydrogen welding process which gives 
high-strength and uniform weld. This 
weld is along the leading and trailing 
edges in a seam that converges at 
the shank and extends to the root 
end of the blade. 

After every operation a careful in- 
spection is made and several times 
during a blade’s manufacture com- 
plete x-ray photographs are made of 
the entire blade. As many as ten 
to twelve 13 x 17-inch negatives are 
needed to cover one blade. Nothing 
is left to chance; each operation 
must be perfect. If any defect can- 
not be remedied, blade is scrapped. 

To reinforce the welded edges of 


Fig. 3—Gas-fired radiant cup 
burners on each side of the 
blade effect the 
1960° F. An atmosphere is 
maintained inside the blade 
during the brazing operation 


braze at 








Fig. 4 - 
blades and rubber linings are 
processed in this gas-fired 


Chrome finish on 


externally-heated convection 
oven 



















the blades and to provide a sort of 
“cushion”, a copper-manganese fil- 
let is brazed to the steel on the in- 
side. Special instruments are used 
to deposit a proper amount of copper 
manganese granules along the inside 
of the blade. It is then put into an 
automatic machine which feeds the 
blade edge between two groups of 
gas-fired radiant burners. At a tem- 
perature of 1960° F, maintained by 
automatic temperature control 
equipment, the brazing is effected. 
A prepared atmosphere is introduced 
inside the blade during the brazing 
and consists of: Zero CO,; zero O,; 
0.3 per cent illuminants; 12 per cent 
CO; 10.5 per cent H,; 0.4 per cent 
CH,; balance N,. Dewpoint -60° C. 
First one edge has the fillet brazed, 
then the other edge, followed by a 
rigid inspection. From time to time 
random samples of work are taken 
to the metallurgical laboratory for 
thorough check. 

To complete the blades, consider- 
able hand grinding must be done to 
attain the exact contours and thick- 
nesses. Blades must be balanced 
exactly, and grinding operations are 
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itilized to remove a little metal here 
and a little there to attain this bal- 
ance An electronic device is used 
to check the blade’s metal thickness. 
It is a sonic measuring device, the 
Reflectogage, which indicates thick- 
ness on an illuminated graph. The 
material must be within pre- 
scribed tolerances and varies from 
0.282-inch at the widest part of the 
blade to a 0.063-inch at the top. 


blade 


Blades are hardened in rotary pit 
furnaces in a prepared atmosphere 
to secure the desired hardness of 
rockwell C of from 27 to 33. Atmos- 
phere entering these furnaces is: 1.8 
per cent CO,; 0.6 per cent illumi- 
nants; zero O,; 25.5 per cent CO; 23.8 
per cent H,; 0.4 per cent CH,; balance 
N 

Other hardening operations are 
performed on the many gears which 
go to make up the hub assembly of 
the mechanism to control the vari- 
able pitch of the propeller blades. For 






this heat treating operation, gas-fired 
radiant tube chain belt furnaces 
under automatic temperature control 
are used with the following prepared 
atmosphere: 5.5 per cent CO,; 1.5 per 
cent illuminants; zero O,; 20 per cent 
CO; 18 per cent H,; 6.5 per cent CH,; 
balance N,. Atmosphere ratio to raw 
gas is 5:1. Temperatures in these 
furnaces range from 1460° F to 1620 
F at from 1% to 5-hour cycles de- 
pending on the depth of case required 
for the particular gears being har- 
dened. Full automatic controls keep 
temperatures within prescribed limits. 


Use of prepared atmospheres for 


the several heat treating operations 
described above, with a different at- 
mosphere for each, runs into a con- 
siderable volume of gas. All these 
special gases are prepared at one 
central point and piped to the respec- 
tive furnaces around the plant. At- 
mosphere generating equipment con- 
sists of a Westinghouse Mono gas 
generator, Electric Furnace Co. en- 
dothermic generators, and a Kemp 
atmosphere generator. Located in a 


separate enclosure and under the 
supervision of an engineer, the ac- 
curate composition of the prepared 
atmospheres is under constant con- 
trol. 

One of the final tests on blades jis 
the Magnaflux test which shows up 


any defects in the steel proper or 


welds. The operation consists of flow- 
ing a mixture of fine iron filings and 
kerosene over a blade and periodic- 
ally sending a magnetic field through 
the blade. Defects show up in a pat- 
tern of the iron filings where the 
magnetic field is interrupted by such 
a defect. 

Last operation on blades is chrom: 
plating. This finish is baked on in 
an externally air heated vertical con- 
vection oven, the input rating of 
which is 1 million Btu. Blades are 
hung from an overhead track and th: 
chrome finish is baked on at 520° F 
for 4 hours and 15 minutes. In some 
blades a vulcanized rubber rib is in- 
serted on the inside of the blades 
Vulcanizing is done in the same ove! 
at 200° F for 3% hours. 


Fig. 5—Two of the four pre- 
pared atmosphere generators in 
the central station 
Fig. 6.—Reflectogage is used to 
check blade thickness through- 
out its entire length 
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Do you have any especially difficult or “tricky” 
requirement? Let us show you how perfectly we 
can fill your need. 











We specialize in stainless steel spinning, in 
fact; ANY spinning job to ANY specification, IN 
ANY METAL. 






MIXER BOWL 
COMPLETE WITH FIXTURES 


Where sanitation is paramount— metal can compare with stainless 
as in mixer bowls, steam jacket steel, no method of fabrication 
kettles and dairy equipment, no can equal single piece spinning. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF FACILITIES AND PRICES 


SPINNING 


METAL SPINNING CO. ANNEALING 


PICKLING 
EAST DUNDEE, ILLINOIS POLISHING 
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LETTERS to the Editors... 


Get Your Reprints 


We would greatly appreciate your 
sending us tear sheets of ‘Cutting 
Tool and Die Materials” feature sec- 
tions published in your issues of 
August 16, 23, 30, September 6, 13, 
27 and October 4. Congratulations on 
a job very well done which needed 
doing for a long time. 

Cc. S. Bushnell, Chief Engineer 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Reprints of the Guide to Cutting Tool and 
Die Materials are available for $1.00 from 
STEEL’s Readers Service Department — The 
Editors 


Address Dept. 


In the August 23 issue of STEEL 
there appeared on page 110 a short 
article dealing with a process for the 
impregnation of steel and iron with 
pure aluminum by Linden & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Since we are very much interested 
in obtaining more information con- 
cerning this process and the prod- 
ucts resulting from it, we would 
greatly appreciate it if you could 
supply us with the complete address 
of this concern. 

Clifford L. Sayre 
Special Projects Dept. 


Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Complete address of Linden & Co. is 901 
North Westbourne Drive, Los Angeles 46, 
Calif.—The Editors 


First Hand Report: 
European Steel Situation 


I have just returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Europe and consequently 
have not yet caught up with all of 
the accumulated reading matter that 
my secretary thought I might be 
interested in upon my return. How- 
ever, I have read your editorial in 
Steel entitled “Tight Period Ahead’’. 
One of the points you make in this 
editorial is regarding the possibility 
of using foreign tonnage for Mar- 
shall Plan steel. You stated, “As 
iron and steel output abroad im- 
proves, it may be possible to substi- 
tute some foreign tonnage for Mar- 
shall Plan steel from the United 
States or even to increase the trickle 
of ferrous materials now ccming to 
our shores from dollar-needful Euro- 
pean nations”. 


There are many things that I was 
astounded to find in my travels 
through France, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, Belgium and Holland. But the 
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most astounding was the fact that 
every steel plant that I visited is 
ready to produce at 100 per cent 
capacity. Furthermore, I visited steel 
plants that are actually producing 
at 100 per cent capacity, as for ex- 
ample a French plant northwest of 
Paris. This is a _ 1000-ton-per-day 
plant. However in going through this 
plant one of the things that struck 
me was the exceedingly large per- 
centage of their material that was 
going out in the shape of bent wide 
flange channel. I asked them what 
they were used for and I was told 
that this item was one of their 
largest tonnage items and that it is 
used entirely in coal mines as mine 
props. 

In other words, while we in this 
country for the most part have been 
using wood pit props or, as I under- 
stand it, in some cases concrete con- 
struction is used, the French use steel 
throughout the operation. Further- 
more, my observation, driving from 
Montbard in the southeast to Valen- 
ciennes to the northwest, is that 
there is a tremendous amount of 
standing timber available in France 
if it were only used. Naturally much 
of this is in their national public 
parks, but if there is a national emer- 
gency there certainly is no reason 
why some of it should not be used 
to help out in the national emergency. 


Steel plants in Switzerland also 
are producing at 100 per cent ca- 
pacity. One of these plants I visited, 
because they had purchased five of 
our machines, has expanded so that 
they can produce twice the tonnage 
of cold finished steel. This is a com- 
pletely integrated producer in the 
sense that they produce all their 
steel products from raw material in 
the shape of scrap. They do their own 
melting, rolling, and so on. The di- 
rector general of this plant told me 
that he was very much worried about 
where they would sell the output of 
their new plant now that they have 
it built and in operation. They are 
particularly worried because they 
cannot sell in those areas where they 
formerly exported steel—_namely to 
France, Holland, Italy, Spain, and 
so on. 


I told them I coudn’t understand 
this because the New York Herald- 
Tribune had just published the state- 
ment that we have exported some, 
as I recall it, 228,000 tons of steel 
to Sweden. I knew that we did not 
like to do this and therefore why 
didn’t the Swiss sell steel to Sweden. 
The answer I got was that Sweden 
never has been an importing country 
as far as steel is concerned and that 
every pound of steel that the United 


States furnished to Sweden really 
passed right on to Russia. There 
was so much consternation about this 
article that the director genera! 
asked me to let him copy it so that 
he could take it up with his board of 
directors. 


The most astounding discovery | 
made was in Belgium. I went to visit 
one of our customers there to see 
a Medart bar straightening machine 
in operation. They took me 4ll 
through their plant. They do not pro- 
duce the steel they use—in other 
words they purchase all of their raw 
material in the form of hot rolled 
bars and other shapes. They forge 
track spikes, plates, track bolts, and 
they manufacture all types of thread. 
ed bolts and so on. They also have 
a tremendous cold finishing depart- 
ment. As a matter of fact this is 
their largest operation. It is a plant 
as large as the largest cold finish- 
ing plant in the United States. In 
going from one of the bolt depart- 
ments into the cold finishing plant, 
we passed through their bar stor- 
age building. 

When I got into this building | 
exclaimed that I never had been in 
the presence of so much steel sinc 
before the war. This did not bring 
any remark from anyone so I re- 
peated it, and then my friend asked 
me if I was really complimenting 
him. I explained I really meant what 
I said, that I hadn’t seen so much 
steel in one place since before th 
war. He then replied by saying that 
they did not consider it any mor 
than a bare necessity because it was 
only a 90 days’ supply to operat 
their plant at full capacity. I told 
him if I could get enough pig iron, 
or enough steel bars into my plant 
to operate 10 days in advance at all 
times, I felt fairly good—that I had 
been required to shut down our gray 
iron foundry twice during ’48 be- 
cause we had no pig iron. I then 
went into their cold finishing depart- 
ment and I was astounded again be- 
cause here was a collection of steel 
that amounted to one-half of the to- 
tal tonnage in their raw material 
stock. In other words they had 45 
days’ production in finished goods 
and 90 days’ raw material on hand 
Where, then, is there such a dil 
need for steel on the European col: 
tinent ? 

The payoff really came that eve- 
ning when I was the guest of the 
chairman of the board of directors 0! 
this plant. I told him that I had been 
exceedingly interested in his whol 
plant and that he really had a very 
fine layout. This is a fact, although 
some of the operations are rathe! 
old. Nevertheless they were produc 
ing and are in a position to increast 
production without buying a single 
piece of equipment. I also compli: 
mented him on having such a fine 
stock of raw material and finished 
goods on hand. He immediately made 
the statement that he and his asso 
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* How TIMKEN’ forging bars 
of help you cut production costs 
-e-improve your forgings too 
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t was & ECAUSE Timken’ forging bars have uniformly This outstanding uniformity is a result of: 1. Com- 
nerate high quality, they offer you two important ad- plete quality control by the most precise methods 
[ told Me vantages. known, 2. Specialized manufacturing skill, 3. Long 
cet First, lower production costs through fewer delays, time leadership in alloy steel research, and 4. Special 
= all fewer rejects and fewer changes in shop practices. practices which are practical only in a large, flexible 
I had J Second, consistent quality and assured performance specialty mill. 
‘gray J in your finished forgings. For an “on-the-job” analysis of your steel problem, 
© as From each shipment of Timken forging bars you use, made by our Technical Staff, write us today. No obliga- 
ue you can depend on the same chemical composition tion. Ask also for our booklet, ‘Evaluating the Forge- 
in be: B® 4nd response to heat treatment, the same forgeability ability of Steels”, with data on 97 analyses. The Timken 
F steel and the same physical properties—from bar to bar and Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Division, 
he to- trom heat to heat. Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. 
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YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
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Specialists in alloy steel 





including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standar t 


analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/ess steel tubing 
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©. K. ailid steel sheet blames wade la Hees 


grades, suitable for all jobs . . . O. K. Battle- 
Axe (High Carbon, High Chrome) for shearing 
up to and including “4” mild steel or equiva- 


lent . . . O. K. Dura-chrome for shearing hot © 


or cold plate steel up to 1” mild steel or 
equivalent . . . O. K. Standard for average 
runs and heavy plate shearing. 


Gang Slitter Knives made to same quality 
end specifications, precision ground to + 
.0002 tolerances on thickness, diameter, or 
bore. Extremely high finish. Also hardened 
spocers. 





ciates were very much concer) eg 
about the outlook of the future je. 
cause they were only exporting 50 
per cent of the amount they were 
exporting before the war. Naturally 
I took advantage of the situation ; nd 
said to him that I knew there were 
plenty of places in the world where 
he could export and sell all his stock 
on hand, if he wished to do so, and 
immediately named South America 
as a big area, and I said certain 
parts of Canada would buy his goods, 
and many other parts of the world. 
He replied that the difficulty with 
all of these markets I mentioned was 
that they did not have any money, 
meaning of course that the would-be 
purchaser could not get the exchange 
they required and he stated in the 
same breath that they would not sel] 
on credit. 

I did not get into any steel plants 
in England because my plans were 
interrupted. I was scheduled to go 
to Sheffield and visit a steel plant 
there. However, I did visit scrap 
yards in England and therefore I 
know that there is no shortage of raw 
material as far as these scrap yards 
are concerned. All of them were well 
filled. Furthermore, the port of 
Southampton has many tons of scrap 
in the shape of submerged and par- 
tially submerged vessels. 

I got into Germany and I went to 
meet those government officials of 
ours and those ‘Members of Investi- 
gating Scrap Missions” that went to 
Germany and have them tell me that 
the scrap there is not readily avail- 
able. I went by rail from Basel to 
Frankfurt and I saw a carload of 
scrap for every mile of railroad, ly- 
ing all within sight of the railroad 
line. There is so much scrap that the 
roads must be detoured around some 
of it. Furthermore, every large rail 
terminal, such as Leipzig and so on, 
wherever there are sidings, is filled 
with locomotives, most of which are 
only scrap, broken down railroad 
cars, and so on and so on, that were 
assembled at these points. Naturally 
all of this is in the American Zone. 
I did not go into the British Zone 
although I passed through the French 
Zone. The French Zone is very simi- 
lar to the American Zone in this re- 
spect. 

The man on the street in Switzer- 
land asked me, “What is wrong with 
you Americans that you insist on 
giving all of your goods away?” 
After a person spends two weeks in 
Switzerland he has a great respect 
for their opinion and I agree there 
is something wrong with we Ameri- 
cans when we insist on giving our 
goods away to the people I visited 

Walter Siegerist, President 
The Medart Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

P.S.—One of the Swiss brass mills 
let me see their scrap pile in order 
to show me the U. S. brass artillery 
shell cases they bought in the Phil- 
lipines. W.S. 
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Forging Practice 
(Concluded from Page 71) 

than do forgings after they have 
been hardened and tempered. The 
cutting too's do not dull or wear out 
so fast, which allows more pieces to 
be machined between tool grindings. 
The production rate on normalized 
or annealed parts is usually higher. 
Disadvantages in heat treating parts 
after machining, by hardening and 
tempering is the poscibility of warp- 
age, of slight size changes and 
chances of a scaled surface. In some 


cases, a grinding follows the keat 
treatment to correct any irregular- 
ities caused by the heat treatment. 

In general, it may be caid that a 
heat treatment by hardening and 
tempering can follow the machining 
operations where the forging is of 
a chunky nature that is not readily 
warped by a heat treating operation, 
where the assembly tolerances are 
not very close, where a disco!tored or 
slightly scaled surface is not of im- 
portance, where the final hardness 
is quite high, over 300 BHN, or where 
a grinding operation follows the heat 





pense of construction. 





Cuts Construction Cost 


ASSIGNMENT of a battery-powered high-lift platform truck to an addi- 
tional operation for a period of approximately 2 hours per month saved 
an estimated $10,000 in construction costs when a new department was 
set up in the Etna, Pa., Works, Spang-Chalfant Division of National Sup- 
ply Co. Originally it was planned to extend the runway of an overhead 
crane in order to transport incoming coupling pipe stock to storage, 
but engineers found a simple way of saving both the time and ex- 


One end of a 30-foot transfer track was run into the yard area 
and the other under the craneway inside the building. A locomotive 
yard crane lifts 2-ton sling loads of pipe from gondola cars to the 
transfer car parked on track. Load is pulled inside the building by the 
battery powered truck, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Overhead crane picks up the sling load and moves pipe to proper 
storage area and the transfer car is pushed outside by the truck for an- 
other load. Elapsed time for transfer of about 50 tons of pipe is approxi- 
mately 2 hours. Supplies are received about once a month. Photo 
courtesy Electric Industrial Truck Association. 
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treatment. Shape of the part and the 
machining involved must be given 
due consideration. 

Warpage Eliminated—Forgings 
chined in the hardened and tempered 
State retain the sizes and tolerances 
given to them by the machining oper. 
ations. Chances of warpage, six 
changes, scaled or discolored surfaces. 
damage to fine machine work such as 
close tolerance threads, and ragged 
surfaces due to softness are eliminated 
by machining after heat treatment 
There is a lescer tendency towards 
cracking on unmachined forgings be- 
cause the unmachined forgings usual- 
ly do not have the sharp corners 
obtained in machined parts. 

Where parts are cracked in the un- 
machined condition, they do not los¢ 
expensive machine work. Long parts 
are usually straightened more easily 
in the unmachined condition than 
in the machined condition because 
straightening marks do not spoil the 
unmachined part so easily. Machin- 
ing operations are always slower on 
hardened and _ tempered forgings, 
particularly in the higher hardnesses, 
and it is necessary to use modern 
heavy cuty equipment which has the 
necescary rigidity to perform the ma- 
chining operations satisfactorily. Tool 
dressings are more frequent in ma- 
chining hardened and tempered parts, 
but modern carbide-tipped tools have 
helped in machining heat-treated 
parts. 

Experience of many kinds of ma- 
chining operations on a large variety 
of forgings seems to indicate that 
it is not possible to offer a general 
rule to be followed. Some parts are 
machined more satisfactorily in the 
tempered state and then hardened and 
tempered, considering overall econ- 
omy. Many other forgings should 
be heat treated first and then ma- 
chined to obtain the most satis- 
factory results. Shape of the part, 
grade or composition of material 
used, scope of the machining require- 
ments, type of machining equipment 
available, hardness at which the ma- 
chining is to be performed, quantity 
of parts to be machined, type of cut- 
ting tools to be used, design of the 
holding fixtures, tolerances required 
and experience of the personne! are 
some of the factors that enter in 
sequence of the machining operations 
and in specifying machining in the 
soft or heat treated state. 

(To be concluded) 
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Tournalayer Division, Longview, 
Tex., of R. G. Tourneau Inc., has in- 
troduced a 45,000-pound (gross vée- 
hicle weight) vehicle designed to hau! 
long, heavy loads such as pipe both 
in on-road and off-road operations. 
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| Po vder Metallurgy 


(Continued from Page 80) 


sure uniformity, certain closely inter- 
related variables in powders must be 
carc/ully controlled. Among these are 
apparent density, screen analysis, 
compressibility, flow rate, chemical 


analysis, particle shape and structure. 
Tests for these properties are grad- 
ually becoming standardized by the 
Metal Powder Association.* 

Uniform particle size is a prime 
requisite. Manufacturers usually 
specify this in broad terms such as 
100 per cent through 100 mesh”, 
or “50 per cent through 325”. Metal 
powder is classified between shot 
(particles of metal closer than 10 
mesh**) and colloids (with particles 
usually less than 0.1-micron). Since 
nowder metallurgy is concerned with 
surface phenomena, powders larger 
than 100 mesh have no particular 
value in the process except in the 
manufacture of porous filters. 

Particle size distribution is a nu- 
merical frequency or weight percent- 
age in which every size of particle 
exists. For metal powders finer than 
10 mesh (diameter 2000 microns) and 
coarser than 325 mesh (diameter 44 
microns) particle size distribution can 
be determined by passing the sample 
through a succession of testing sieves 
of increasing mesh number. 

Other methods of determining par- 
ticle size and the size distribution 
are: Microscopic count of particle 
diameters of about 0.3 micron and 
lower; sedimentation and elutriation 
(100 to 5 microns, usually); sedimen- 
tation balance; pipette, hydrometer, 
manometer and turbidimetric meth- 
ods, x-ray diffraction. 

Application of the electron micro- 
scope to the determination of particle 
size makes it possible to measure par- 
ticles from 5 millimicrons to 1 mi- 
cron. 

One example of laboratory instru- 
ments based on Stokes’ Law*** is 
the Roller air analyzer. This equip- 
ment provides a means of obtaining 
appropriate air velocities and over- 
coming agglomerating tendency of 
fine powders. Air is passed through 
or over the powder sample at the 
settling velocity of the coarsest par- 
Following standards of the Metal Powder 
‘sociation are available: 

1.P.A. Standard 1-45 — Method for Sampling 

Finished Lots of Metal Powders. 

M.P.A. Standard 2-45—Method for Determina- 
tion of Hydrogen Loss of Iron Powder. 
M.P.A. Standard 3-45—Method for Determina- 

tion of Flow Rate of Metal Powders. 


M.P.A. Standard 4-45—Method for Determina- 
tion of Apparent Density of Metal Pow- 


M.P.A. Standard 5-46T—Tentative Method for 
Analysis of Granular Metal Pow- 


‘ > +} ry . : 
aay I icle is fine enough to pass a sieve 
. ‘en openings in a lineal inch of warp or 
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..of Surries 
and SAND 


The skill and patience of crafts- 
men that execute miniatures often 
compares but never attains the 
degree of detail... comprehen- 
sive detail that is required of the 
craftsmen who mold dependable 
steel castings. 


For example, at Unitcast, opera- 
tion of the “Sand Control” sys- 
tem is just ove of many compre- 
hensive details that only reflects 
in the quality of the product. 
During each operating hour, 
constant vigilance and continual 
testing is necessary to control 
the many, many elements that 
mix good molding sand. Such 
items as moisture, permeability 
and the like must be held within 
definite limitations to produce 
Unitcastings efficiently. Differ- 
ences in design between in- 
coming and outgoing jobs on the 





ELECTRIC 





Unitcast’s continuous Sand Mill 
that processes an average of 750 
tons of molding sand per day. 





molding line upset the immediate 
standards and the unusual jobs 
require special mixtures. 


Yet, it’s all in the day’s work. 
With Unitcastings, like model 
making, painstaking time and 
patience have established long 
records of proven standards that 
assure Unitcast’s customers the 
benefit of efficient casting pro- 
cedure. Take advantage of 
Unitcast’s proven experience... 
for your next job specify Unit- 
castings! Unitcast Corporation, 
Steel Casting Division, Toledo 
9, Ohio. 

In Canada: 

CANADIAN UNITCAST STEEL, LTD. 

Sherbrooke, Quebec 


Send for our free folder 
ST LONGER + BUILT 


UN ITCAST 
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ticle in the finest fraction to be ob- 
tained. All particles finer than the 
arbitrarily selected coarse limit of 
the fraction are floated out and col- 
lected. Velocity of the air is then in- 
creased to the velocity of the coarsest 
particle desired in the next fraction 
and so on. 

A few of the particle shapes en- 
countered in powder metallurgy are 
shown in some of the accompanying 
illustrations. Method of manufacture 
generally determines the shape of 
metal powder particles. Aluminum 
powder made by granulation is differ- 
ent from that produced by stamping. 
Reduced copper powder is different 
than electrolytically deposited pow- 
lers of the same metal. 

Production of Powders — Metal 
powders, raw material of the indus- 
try, possessing their own peculiar 
density, shape and size distribution 
are produced by many different meth- 
ods, both mechanical and chemical. 
Very fine powders can be made by 
reducing metallic oxides of iron, co- 
balt, copper, nickel, tungsten and mo- 
lybdenum in hydrogen or other re- 
ducing atmospheres. This pulveriza- 
tion method is the commonest used, 
with excellent and consistent results. 
3y controlling the reduction condi- 
tions, a variation in particle size can 
be obtained. 

Seme metals, such as _ titanium, 
tantalum, zirconium and vanadium 
form hydrides of 300 mesh or finer 
which can be used directly as powder 
additions, or gradually decomposed by 
heating in a vacuum or nonoxidizing 
atmosphere above 350° C to form 
metal powder and hydrogen. Hydride 
powders (group IV of the periodic 
table) are prepared by mixing the 
metal oxide with calcium hydride, 
charged into a special hydrogen fur- 
nace and heated to 600 to 1000° C. At 
the end of the heating cycle, the 
charge is cooled to room temperature 
and then broken up in jaw crusher to 
small lumps. This facilitates subse- 
quent dilute acid treatment to remove 
the lime. Product of the reaction is 
fine powder—1 to 5 microns. Since it 
combines with and removes all traces 
of oxide, nascent hydrogen, released 
during sintering has been found to 
have a beneficial effect upon the 

** Stokes’ Law, which relates the terminal 
velocity of fall of a spherical particle to its 
diameter, is as follows: 

10-8 g P d? 


— where 
isn 


V terminal velocity of fall in cm/sec in 
i Stationary fluid 
g constant of gravitation in cgs units 


aso 


P density of particle in g/c.c 

n Viscosity of fluid in cgs units 1.82 x 
10-4 for air 

d Diameter of sphere in microns’ 


Therefore 
10-*x 980 x Pxd 


wR =x t.°2 x 10-4 
Vv 00299 P ad? cm eC 
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TENTATIVE LIST OF CURRENT PRICES 
OF SOME METAL POWDERS 


Metal Per Lb. 
Aluminum 28c to 35c 
Aluminum Alloys 33c to 42c 
Brass 264ec to 3642¢ 
Chromium $1.51 to $2.26 
iron lic to 90c 
Manganese 70c to $1.00 
Molybdenum $6.50 to $9.00 
Nickel o¥c to S3c 
Stainless Stee $.75 to $1.35 
Tin $1.29 to $1.64 
Titanium $10.00 to $12.00 
Tungster $3.25 to $7.50 
Zinc sliec to 4l%ec 
Zirconium $10.00 to $12.00 


Courtesy Charles Hardy Inc., New York 





boundary phases of the finished part. 

By electrolytic processes, iron, cop- 
per, silver, tantalum and manganese 
powders, dendritic in shape, and of 
very high purity, can be produced. 
Iron and copper are. particularly 
adaptable to the electrolysis process 
in which the metal is deposited at 
the cathode, either as a thin sheet 
which is subsequently ground to 
powder, or directly as a powdery 
crystalline deposit. Final step in this 
procedure is washing and drying. 
Electrelytes usually consist of a sul- 
phate with or without chloride. 

Atomization is one of the cheapest 
methods used to produce fine par- 
ticles of lower melting point metals, 
brass, aluminum, tin, zinc, lead and 
solder and copper-lead. Most simple 
atomizing setup consists of a crucible 
from which the molten metal is 
poured, through a nozzle, to be dis- 
integrated by high pressure air, 
steam or water. By changing fall in 
pressure of the atomizing stream, 
temperatures of metal and orifice 
dies, size and shape of the particle 
can be controlled. Atomized powders 
are always irregularly shaped, fairly 
uniform in size and possess good 
density. 

Hard, brittle metals and even mal- 
leable metals can be pulverized by 
crushing or milling. Special equip- 
ment for this purpose includes ball, 
stamp, eddy, and impact mills and 
disk crushers. Materials such as an- 
timony, silicon and bismuth, and hard 
metals, chromium, molybdenum and 
manganese are milled easily; copper, 
aluminum and brass require the addi- 
tion of lubricants to keep particles 
from sticking to each other. Flaky 
powders are more generally useful 
as pigments than in powder metal- 
lurgy processes. 

Nickel and iron particularly, and 
several other metals, readily com- 
bine with carbon monoxide to form 
metallic carbonyls which can be con- 
verted readily into powder. The 
small, spherical particles are very 
pure chemically. Powders produced 
by this method sinter at very low 
“-mperatures; in fact, sintering is re- 


ported to occur even without th. aiq 
of compression. 
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Bulletin Describes Alloy 
Tubing Properties 


New data, developed during the last 
6 years, on the properties and be- 
havior in service of Croloys and other 
tubu'ar materials are precented in 
technical bulletin No. 6-E, ‘“Proper- 
ties of Carbon and Alloy Seamless 
Steel Tubing for High Temperature 
and High Pressure Service’. Pub- 
lished by Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., the bulletin 
omits steel compositions in the de- 
velopment stage, listing only thorce 
that have earned themselves a place 
in the list of high temperature tube 
steels from the standpoint of utility 
and economy. 

Included in the 145-page, profuse- 
ly illustrated book are sections on the 
influence of various alloying elements, 
chemical composition, room tempera- 
ture and short-time tensile properties, 
creep testing, thermal conductivity, 
air hardening properties and a 
resume of applications. Graphs, pho- 
tomicrographs, line drawings and bib- 
liographies are widely used. 


——_Q—— 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has equipped its popular sizes 
(from one to 20-horsepower) of to- 
tally enclosed, fan-cooled motors 
with newly developed, corrosion-re- 
sistant Textolite cooling fans. This 
material, which is relatively inert 
“0 most corrosive atmospheres and i: 
honsparking, is reported to widen the 
Motors’ use in chemical and allied 
Industries and in the presence of haz- 
ardous dust or gas. 
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PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


TUBES AND ROLLERS.. 


TREATING COSTS 
LED ATMOSPHERES 


UP TO 2500° F. WITH GAS HEAT 


“CARBOFRAX”* Radiant Heating Tubes and Rollers are not only re- 
ducing heat treating costs in conventional furnace operations — but 
also achieving temperatures up to 2500° F. in special and protective 
atmospheres with radiant gas heat. 








Laboratory tests and actual plant operation prove these outstanding 
advantages of “CARBOFRAX”* Tubes and Rollers in GASMACO 
Industrial Furnaces: 


* Lower initial cost—longer life ' High hot load strength without oscillation 
" Operation up to 2500" F. Freedom from “crankshafting’’ 
* High heat transfer and fuel efficiency * Gas-tight operation 


” Low heat loss through insulated water cooling 


We shall be glad to send you complete information or arrange for an 
engineer to call. 
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Development of high operating temperatures with “CARBOFRAX’’* as compared with ordi- 
nary tubes and rollers. Because these high temperatures are economically practical, new 
fields are being opened in heat treating with gas fired roller hearth radiant tube furnaces. 





CARBOFRAX” is registered trade-mark 
indicating manufacture by the Carborundum Py 
Company. WRITE FOR 
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Designers and Fabricators of 
Industrial Heating and Handling 
Equipment @ Manufactured Gas 
Plants and Special Equipment 
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Hot-Dip Galvanizing by the Hanlon-Gregory 
method provides the utmost in rust prevention 
for any exposed iron or steel installations. 
Hot-Dip Galvanizing by Hanlon-Gregory will 
give your products or installations greater unin- 
terrupted service, and will save you expensive 
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Galvanized Guard Rail 
Lasts Longest 





replacement and maintenance costs. 

The World's Largest Job Galvanizing Plant 
—located in the heart of the steel industry— 
is equipped to provide for your products 
this time-proven protection against rust—regard- 
less of their quantity. 


JOB GALVANIZING PLANT 
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New Products and Equipment 


¥ 
we! 


Atmosphere Furnace 


Lindberg Engineering Co., 2444 
West Hubbard St., Chicago 12, IIl., is 
nnouncing an all-purpose controlled 
atmosphere furnace. It is suitable 
for hardening both high speed and air 
hardening steels, as well as brazing 
and sintering operations. Built to 





operate at temperatures to 2500°F, 
ii is heated by Globar elements. 

Fan of the propeller type is built 
into the top part of the cooling cham- 
ber to circulate the protective at- 
mosphere, provided by a generator 
of the proper type for the work in- 
volved. Charge and discharge doors 
are operated by air cylinders. 


Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Mechanical Separator 


Parts are removed from chips or 
mixed chips may be separated into 
the various sizes with the Roto-Fin- 
ish mechanical separator announced 
by Sturgis Products Co., Sturgis, 
Mich. It consists of a welded steel 





frame with an inclined surface on 
Which is located a hoist pan serving 
as a hopper and a waist-high sep- 
arating table which supports a me- 
chanized shaker screen assembly. The 
inclined surface for the hoist pan 
Support is adjustable for correct 
gravity flow of parts and chips onto 
the screen. 

Height of the shaker screen assem- 
bly plus the reciprocating motion 
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provided by the motor drive separ- 
ates parts from chips and automati- 
cally discharges the former at the op- 
posite end. Stroke of screen assem- 
bly can be changed by variable ad- 
justment on motor drive. Motor drive 
can be either a 110 or 220-440 volt 
geared head %-horsepower motor. 
Separator can be used with either 
Roto-Finish CW-45 or CW-60 hoist 
pan. Screens measuring 32 x 27 
inches are available. 


Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drilling Machines 


Electrically controlled hydraulic 
feed system of the model C2A, C3A 
and C4A Holesteel vertical drilling, 
tapping and boring machines made by 
National Automatic Tool Co., Ricii- 





mond, Ind., provides an_ infinitely 
variable feed selection within the spe- 
cified range. Models are of single spin- 
dle and fixed center multiple spindle 
construction. Each can be supplied 
with either a large base (suitable for 
rotating and sliding type fixture appli- 
cations) or small base (for adjustable 
table applications or stationary fix- 
tures). 

Models C2A and C3A machines can 
be supplied with an adjustable knee 
type table. The entire assembly has a 
vertical adjustment of approximately 
12 inches. Tne heavy box section col- 
umn prevents deflection under heavy 
thrust loads. Upper section encloses 
the hydraulic pressure pumps and 
piping. Single spindle head is direct 
motor driven and antifriction mount- 
ed. Lever-operated sliding gears al- 
low selection of seven speeds. Com- 
bination drilling and tapping heads 





are provided with an _  independ- 
ent reversing type motor for the tap- 
ping spindle drives. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Grinding Fixtures 


All the accurate positioning fea- 
tures of other model grinding and 
indexing machines built by All Tool 
Co., 111 Long Ave., Hillside, N. J., 
are included in the company’s latest 





model B. It also has a special tail 
stock which is provided with a spring 
loaded adjustable center. 

The arm is easily removed when 
not needed. Maximum distance be- 
tween centers is 2% inches. Maxi- 
mum diameter is 21% inches. Use of 
the fixture eliminates the need for 
more expensive equipment for grind- 
ing small cylindrical work such as 
plug gages, taps, multisplines, etc. 
Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Skid Box 


Scrap, castings and other heavy 
materials and products can be con- 
veniently transported with the skid 





box built by Phillips Mine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., 2227 Jane St., Pittsburgh 3, 
Pa. It is built of corrugated steel 
panels with double reinforced corner 
angle construction, rolled edge top 
and cast and forged steel latches. 
Formed channel legs offer floor 
protection. The box itself is fabri- 
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Top-charging / e: nelt furnaces combine profit and quality in the 
production of billet size ingots. With a ¢ top-charge furnace 


you can increase production—and can use poorer grades of scrap. 


furnaces are available in capacities ranging from 100 tons to 


twenty-five pounds. Write today for complete information. 


Manufactured in 


CANADA Lectromelt Furnaces of Canada, FRANCE Stein et Roubaix, Paris 
\td., Toronto 2 BELGIUM S.A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, 
Bressoux-Liege 


ENGLAND 
SWEDEN Birlec, Ltd., Birmingham, England SPAIN General Electrica Espanola, Bilbao 
AUSTRALIA ITALY Forni Stein, Genoa 


TTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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cated of Cor-Ten corrosion resist 
steel. It can be used with lift trucis 
or crane and is available with va-j- 
ous types of discharge doors and may 
be built to fit any size specificatio: 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Detxils 


Shearing, Trimming Lines 


Equipment for production of fiat- 
tened, edge-sheared and cut-to-leneth 
aiuminum plate is being offered by 
Loewy Construction Co. Inc., Roll ng 
Mill Division of Hydropress Inc., 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y, 
There are two lines in the group, on 





€ 


for 14-inch by 104 inches by 33 feet 
and the other 0.200-inch by 104 inches 
by 16 feet. Each line consists of 
feeding tables, backed-up type lev- 
eller, pinch rolls, edge trimmer, up- 
cut shear and gage table. 


On the heavy line, plates are loaded 
singly from pile by a vacuum lift 
unpiler and after being processed are 
removed singly by a similar piler. 
Edge trimmers are of the rotary 
shear type with knives that can be 
adjusted on two planes. All knife 
arbors, drives, etc. are antifriction 
mounted. Reciprocating guillotine 
scrap cutters are provided, operating 
from a separate drive motor so as to 
match scrap speed and chop the short 
lengths. Arrangement of knife head 
assemblies is such that machine can 
be used as a gang slitter. Each line 
has two operating stations from 
which whole line can be controlled 
electrically. 

Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Arc Welders 


Alternating and direct current arc 
welding machines in 150, 200, 300, 
400 and 500-amp capacities are 
being built by Metal & Thermit Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Features include built-in power factor 
corrector, stepless current control, 
forced air ventilation, wide current 
range and moderate open-circult 
voltage operation. Instant plug-in, 
plug-out of electrode leads by taper 
type connector is provided. 

Lead interchange is avoided by 4 
permanent work lead connection. D!- 
rect current models have a one-dial 
simplified control panel. Operator 
simply plugs into the proper out'ct, 
then dials for any required minor 24- 
justment in current. Motor driven 
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f un). are offered in 150, 200, 300 and 
npere capacities in the compact 
“6 revolutions per minute model 
} anc in the conventional 1750 revolu- 
per minute type. Engine driven 














include 200 ampere units 
powered by air-cooled Wisconsin en- 


gines, and 300 and 400 ampere sets 


iriven by Chrysler industrial engines. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Shear 


A wide variety of materials may 


| be accurately and rapidly sheared 


with the Di-Acro shear No. 4, built 
by O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 304 Eighth 
ive, Lake City, Minn. The cutting 
range extends from the lightest of 





materials in plastics, mica, and rub- 
ber to heavy gages of aluminum, co- 
balt steel, chrome molybdenum, iead- 
ed brass and stainless steel. Maxi- 
mum material capacity is 24 inches 
wide and 16-gage sheet steel or heav- 
‘er gages of more ductile materials. 

_All materials are clean cut, free 
‘rom rough edges. A gravity chute 
built into the heavy base casting de- 
‘vers all materials sheared. A pro- 
'racting gage for squaring and miter- 
ing can be quickly and accurately ad- 
usted for any degree of angularity 
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in erecrronic appiicaric 


For many years Specialized ThomaStrip has been the means of 
reducing raw material costs in the Electronics Industry. More costly 
metals have been replaced by Cold Rolled Strip Steel, coated and 
uncoated, which specifications were developed through the co-op- 
eration of the Industry and The Thomas Steel Company. Most sat- 
isfactory results have been obtained as exemplified by their con- 
tinued use. 

Perhaps ThomaStrip may lower your costs or give you a better 
finished product—or do both. Thomas’ engineers welcome the op- 


portunity to try. 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. WARREN, OHIO 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL SPECIALISTS 


ELECTRO-COATED ZINC, 
COPPER, NICKEL, AND BRASS... 
HOT DIPPED TIN AND LEAD ALLOY... 
LACQUER COATED IN COLORS... 
UNCOATED PRECISION STRIP... 
CARBON AND ALLOY SPECIALTIES ' 
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desired. The material gage can be 
mounted in back of shear for accu- 
rate sizing or on front for precision 
trimming of edges. All four blade 
surfaces have a shearing edge. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Spindle Automatic 


tevisions in the 2-5/8-inch 4-spin- 
dle automatic screw machine made by 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, Il., 
nclude an overarm added which gives 





the machine a more streamlined ap- 
pearance and at the same time in- 
‘reases the rigidity of the spindle- 
carrier housing, thereby permitting 
use of heavier tooling. The main tool 
slide has been strengthened by addi- 
Lion of gibbed ways fastened to the 
overarm. A new rreenlee main 
clutch unit insures a positive feed for 


handling heavier cutting loads. 

Four parallel mounted cross slides 
are actuated through a system of 
cams which are easily and quickly 
interchangeable. Other features in- 
clude rapid adjustment of main tool 
slide stroke through use of a grad- 
uated worm-wheel, an easily accessi- 
ble tooling area for quick set-ups 
and easy operating and standardized, 
interchangeable tooling. Work up to 
8-3/16 inches in length can be han- 
dled. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Low Voltage Controllers 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y., is offering a new line of low 
voltage controllers for use with alter- 
nating current motors up to 8:00 
horsepower (at 550 volts) and for 
direct current motors up to 350 horse- 
power (at 230 volts). They are de- 
signed for controlling squirrel cage, 
wound rotor. synchronous or multi- 
speed alternating or direct current 
motors. Included in the one unit are 
the equipment needed to start, stop 
and control the motors, plus an inte- 
grated draw-out air circuit breaker. 

Serving also as a circuit isolating 
device, this circuit breaker is de- 
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signed so that it is readily inte, 
changeable. When it is pulled out for 
inspection and test position, it is me. 
chanically latched and disconnectej 
from all power. Enclosures hous. 
ing these controllers are 90 inch 
high and are factory assembled. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Photoelectric Counter 


Counting rates up to 6000 per min. 
ute are possible with the mode! 31 
photoelectronic counter announcd }y 
Potter Instrument Co., 136 Roosevel; 
Ave., Flushing, N. Y. It is a self. 





contained unit including photoelectri 
detector, one electronic decade and a 
six-digit electromechanical register 
Through the use of the electronic 





ACCEPTED 
BY AMERICA’S LARGEST 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
TO DO THE TOUGHEST 


BLASTING AND PEENING 
OPERATIONS 


e@ ROUND 
@ UNIFORM IN SIZE 





UNRETOUCHED PHOTO OF 
HI-GRADE SHOT 

















e@ UNIFORM IN HARDNESS 
@ LACKS IRREGULAR SHAPES 


CLAYTON-SHERMAN 


ABRASIVES COMPANY 


3896 LONYO ROAD 
DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 


CEdar 7200 





@ RECTANGULAR 
& 


FAMOUS 


FOR ITS ABILITY | 
TO STAND UP 
UNDER REPEATED 
HARD USE 


SHARP 
e TOUGH 
e DURABLE 





MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE 
OF METAL 
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cou decade ahead of the electro- 
B me ical register, the counting 
Boney ff the mechanical counter is 


iown by a factor of 10, thereby 


increasing accuracy. 


Li digit of the number is regis- 


© tered on neon glow lamps of the elec- 
F tronic counter decade and the rest of 
ithe digits are indicated on the me- 


hanical register, providing a maxi- 
mum registration of seven digits. 
Small objects and closely spaced ob- 
iets can be counted as beam width 
5 1/4-inch and response is to light 
hanges are small as 25 per cent. It is 
iso available as model 311 counter 
use in counting shaft rotations 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


General Purpose Lathe 


Twelve spindle speeds, quickly ad- 
justable means of levers, feature the 
Economy lathe introduced by Rock- 
ford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Iil. 
Spindle has been made of high alloy 
steel forging, mounted on Timken 
zero-precision bearings, to insure 
maximum accuracy and long life. 
Spindle nose has a No. 1 tapered key 
drive. Headstock gears are cut from 
preheat treated steel gear blanks, an- 
nealed, hobbled and shaved. 

Gear lubrication is by an immer- 
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sion and oil-splash system. Overall 
design of headstock permits all types 
of lathe operations, including high 
spindle speeds and use of tungsten 
carbide cutting tools. Pick-off change 





gears, reverse gears, V-belts and sim- 
ilar parts and assemblies are accessi- 
ble for adjustment or repair through 
a hinged door on the headstock end 
of the lathe. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Contact Wheel 


A contact wheel, developed by Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fau- 
quier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn., is de- 
signed for heavy grinding with abra- 
Sive belts at speeds of 10,000 surface 
feet per minute or more. Advantages 





RESPONSIBILITY OF 
OPERATORS FIXED 


The F. G. Schenuit Rubber Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md. sells very 
few of their products under their 
own brand name. However, their 
large output for merchandising 
firms, under various names has 
put this company in the front rank 
of quality tire producers. Much 
of Schenuit’s production is also 
channeled into industrial and air- 
plane tires where high standards 
of endurance are required. 


New and best methods 


Like any other contract manu- 
facturer, Schenuit must develop 
high efficiency and quality pro- 
duction, Shown here is operator 
George D, Shearer affixing his 
Topflight Tape number to the tire 
carcass he has worked on. Pres - 
Sure-sensitive tape, applied in an 
instant, identifies his work. Be- 
Cause he knows his number holds 
him responsible, he takes greater 
pride and greater care. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY 


ERWIN HUBER, President 


YORK PENNA. 


November 22, 1948 





YORK PA. 





cited are faster and cooler stock re- 
moval, lower production cost and chat- 
ter-free grinding. 

Designated as the K wheel, it is 
made in 8 and 16-inch diameters, in 
face widths of 2, 3, 4 and 6 inches. 
It is for use with cloth belts coated 
with silicon carbide or aluminum ox- 
ide mineral grains. Reduction of 
grinding heat comes from use of the 
Wheels, minimizing loading and glaz- 
ing of the belt. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Squaring Shears 


National Machinery & Equipment 
Co., 2129-A Pennsylvania Ave., NW, 
Washington 7, D. C., is producing 
squaring and vap shears of all steel 
construction, arranged for hydro- 
electric drive. Employed is a hydrau 
lic pump of sufficient pressure and 
capacity to give the shear the proper 
number of strokes at sufficient power 
to cut their rated capacity. Pump 
also furnishes power to _ hydraulic 
holddowns which are of individual 
cylinder construction. End _hous- 
ings, crosshead and table are of heavy 
steel construction. 

Gages furnished as standard equip- 
ment are two 40-inch range front gage 
arms with a heavy crossbar adjust- 
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able the full length through the dove- 
tail slots in the table and a back 
gage of the precision parallel type. A 
direct reading dial shows position of 
back gage in inches and fractions. 
Shear can be operated by a full length 





foot treadle or with an extension foot 
pedal on an extension cord. Knives 
are of high carbon chrome alloy and 
have four cutting edges. Overload 
protection is provided by a hydraulic 
relief valve. 


Check No, 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electric Shear 


Eighteen gage mild hot rolled steel 
and other materials in proportion may 
be cut at a speed up to 15 feet per 
minute with the No. 218 Unishear, 
manufactured by Stanley Electric 
Tools, New Britain, Conn. Weighing 
only 4-3/4 pounds, it has an improved 
blade action which feeds in the work 





so that little effort is required to cut 
Straight lines, curves, angles and 
notches with considerable accuracy. 

Shear is of full ball and roller bear- 
ing construction and has automatic 
lubrication of plunger from gear hous- 
ing, slide operated switch and few 
moving parts. It is furnished with 
rubber covered three-wire_ cable, 
wrenches, clearance gage and a sup- 
ply of lubricant. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electric Drill 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
175 State St., Aurora, IIl., is produc- 
ing a 7-pound portable 1/2-inch Sil- 
ver Line electric drill, designed for 
continuous stall-free drilling through 
the toughest metals. Ventilation 
through large slotted ports keeps the 
Thor heavy duty motor cool under 
heavy load. 


Drill has a highly polished die cast 
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case. a free speed of 500 revolutions 
per minute, full ball bearing construc- 
tion, removable dead handle, stee! 
bearing inserts, removable switch han- 
dle for simple service, precision gear- 
ing and a 3-jaw Jacobs key type 
chuck. Its length is 11 inches. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 
e e e 


COUPLINGS: O. Z. Electrical Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., has added 
three new split couplings to its line 
and now offers them in conduit sizes 
from 4% to 5 inches. They are of 
one-piece, malleable iron construc- 
tion. 


Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


JACOBS CHUCK: Designated as No. 
17, a new Jacobs chuck for flexible 
shaft machines is offered by L & R 
Mfg. Co., Arlington, N. J. The hand- 
piece is made of a two-piece alumi- 
num housing with two presealed ball 
bearings and features a No. 0 Jacobs 
chuck with 0 to 5/32-inch range. 


Check No, 18 on Keply Card for more Details 


HOIST: Model 500 roofer’s hoist, an- 
nounced by American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul 1, Minn., develops 
a 500 pound single line pull at 200 
feet per minute as standard rating. 
Optional ratings are available. Hoist 
is gasoline powered by 4.2 horsepower 
single cylinder, air cooled engine. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


AIR VENTS: Sarco Co. Inc., New 
York 1, N. Y., offers a new line of 
high pressure air vents for industrial 
steam equipment. Powerful phosphor 
bronze helical bellows with relatively 
large diameters permit over-cize 
valve orifices at pressures 0 to 200 
pounds per square inch. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


BELT FASTENERS: Plategrip belt 
fasteners pull conveyor belt ends to- 
gether into a smooth, flexible tight 
joint. Made of heavy gage steel and 
designed so that they will withstand 
any load the belt can safely carry, 
these fasteners were developed by 
Armstrong-Bray & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


RESIN CORE BINDER: Interlake 
Chemical Corp., Cleveland 14, O., an- 
nounces a liquid synthetic resin core 
binder, designated as Ibon. It is 
claimed that cores of maximum baked 
strength and hardness are obtained 
at minimum binder concentration and 
that cores have sharper edges with 
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better detail and greater resi: cance 
to shock and abrasion. 


Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more ) eta; 
ails 


ELECTRIC TACHOMETER: }\-125 
electric tachometer measuring 2-3); 
x 5-3/8 inches is available from Elec. 
tric Tachometer Corp., Philadelphia 3 
Pa. Designed for continuous 0. 
eration, it is housed in a cast bronz; 
case and will operate in any positioy 
through a wide range of temperature; 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Detai\ 


ALKALI- EMULSION CLEANER: 
Northwest Chemical Co., Detroit 
Mich., offers a combination alkali 
emulsion cleaner that will remov 
oils and tallow based drawing com. 
pounds. It is particularly adaptej 
to peneral washing machine use prio: 
to bonderizing and painting. 


Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


MERCURY SWITCHES: = Technical 
developments in the new mercury 
switches made by Durakool Inc., Elk- 
hart, Ind., include an electric weld 
that seals hydrogen gas under pres- 
sure in the metal case of the switch 
The closure keeps that pressure in- 
tact whether switch is in use or inac- 
tive on machine or in stock. Models 
range from 1 to 65 amperes in ca- 
pacity and are made with or without 
plastic case included as_ standard 
equipment. 


Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


CUTTING ELECTRODE: — Eutecti 
Welding Alloys Corp., New York 13 
N. Y., offers a 3/32-inch diameter 
Cuttrode, a cutting electrode for stain- 
less, bronze, nickel, and copper cu! 
ting. 


Check No, 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


BENCH GRINDER: A 6-inch utility 
bench grinder with dynamically ba- 
anced, fully enclosed motor of th 
permanent split capacitor type is 0° 
fered by K. O. Lee Co., Aberdee? 
S. D. Standard equipment includes 
two grinding wheels, fine and coarse 
adjustable tool rests, and an abrasive 
wheel dresser. 

Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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TEEL SUPPLY— All the signs point to con- 
tinued stringency in steel supply for months to 
come. Despite reports of some slackening of 
manufacturing activities in certain directions 
there is practically no reflection of such in 
steel demand. Consumer pressure for all of 
the major products is as strong as ever with 
inguiry for tonnage still far in excess of supply. 
Any slack which develops is quickly taken up 
from another direction, and, as a result, supply- 
demand balance appears as distant as at any 
time in recent months, and this in the face of 
record-breaking peacetime production. 


QUOTAS— Pending further clarification as to 
what they will be called upon to supply in the 
way of certified tonnage, the steelmakers are 
continuing to move cautiously in setting up 
consumer quotas for the first quarter of next 
year. Some of the larger producers have as 
yet taken no action on certain important prod- 
ucts. 


ARREARAGES— It now is evident that ton- 


nage arrearages at the end of the year will be 
substantial. Consequently, except for certified 
work, the indications are rolling of newly placed 
orders will be pushed several weeks into the 
future. This is particularly true with respect 
to sheets and plates with certain mills having 
adopted a policy of blanking out January en- 
tirely. 


PRODUCTION—Steelmaking and rolling fac- 
ilities are being pressed to the limit of available 
raw material supply, and producers at some 
points are engaged above 100 per cent of prac- 
tical capacity. 


ALLOCATIONS— With demand for steel far in 


excess of supply, speculation is rising with re- 
spect to government policy on allocations. Last 
week it appeared the way was being opened for 
extension of the voluntary allocations programs. 
Public Law 395, under which these allocations 
are made possible, expires at the end of Feb- 
ruary but talk in Washington now is that the 





law likely may be extended in one form or an- 
other by the new Congress. 


RAW MATERIALS— Slightly stronger under- 
tone is noted in scrap, especially in the East. 
At Buffalo sales above mill formula prices were 
reported last week. The longshoremen’s strike 
has tied up a number of scrap cargoes, and 
as result scrap brokers report market sentiment 
a shade stronger momentarily. Once the strike 
is settled foreign scrap is expected to flow into 
this country in increasing quantities. Some un- 
fortunate experiences have been had with Ger- 
man scrap recently at the mills. While the ma- 
terial is good quality some live shells have been 
inadvertently included in furnace charges, re- 
sulting in explosions which have damaged fur- 
Domestic scrap is flowing steadily and 


naces. 
steelmakers’ inventories now are the best in 
months. Pig iron supply appears improved. 


Sellers are under less pressure although demand 
still exceeds supply. Domestic production is 
larger and the outlook is for continued ship- 
ments from abroad. At the same time, increas- 
ing spottiness in demand for gray iron castings 
is noted. 


PRICES—Steelmakers are holding mill price 
schedules unchanged. However, some adjust- 
ments in extras have been effected over the past 
week. One large producer revised extras on 
hot-rolled sheets and strip and on cold-rolled 
sheets resulting in increases ranging from $1 to 
$12 per ton. This interest also plans a revision 
in its extra card on cold-rolled strip. Several 
producers also have revised galvanizing extras 
upward to offset the recent increase in the price 
of zinc. 


COMPOSITES—STEEL’s_ arithmetical _ price 
composites held unchanged last week and com- 
pared with those for the like 1947 week as fol- 
lows: Finished steel, $95.05 and $76.09: semi- 
finished steel, $75.75 and $57.20; steelmaking 
pig iron, $46.29 and $36.42; steelmaking scrap, 
$43.25 and $40.42. 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engage 
n Leading Distr 
Week 
Ended Same > We 
v. 20 Change 1947 1 16 
Pittsburgh 97.5 1 0.5 100 g 
Chicago . Gs 1 94.5 90.5 
os Eastern Pa 95 None 93.5 7 
g Youngstown 105 None 1 7 
g Wheeling 92.5 None 93.5 
° Cleveland 4g ee. 90.5 o! 
% Buffalo P 104 None 88.5 61 
- Birmingham 100 None 103 99 
FA New England . a0 None S7 0 
° Cincinnati 9 ' 7 7 
=} St. Louis 84.5 2 78 72.5 
« Detroit aa None 92 go 
Estimated national 
rate . 99 None 96.5 83 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity 
1,802,476 net tons for 1948: 1,749,928 tor 
1947; 1,762,381 tons for 1946 
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Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year 5 Years pe _ 











Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL as 

Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Oct. 1948 Nov. 1947 Nov. 1943 | WEIGHTED COMPOSITE; io 

Finished Steel __.. _ $95.05 $95.05 $95.05 $76.09 $56.73 Oct. 1948 - 4.14840¢ | fm 
Semifinished Steel 75.75 75.75 75.75 57.20 36.00 Sept. 1948 . 4.13446¢ Ka! 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 46.29 46.29 46.19 36.38 23.00 Aug. 1948 4.14340¢ B59 
Steelmaking Scrap ........ 43.25 43.25 43.25 40.42 19.17 Oct. 1947 3.45536¢ posh 
‘STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on | Oct. 1943 2.4085 1¢ pie 
Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- : = 
tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- Cok 
rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No, 1 4. 01 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton 4,01 
+FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 4.2 
products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron 4 £54 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe New 
and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled New 


sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. October, 1948, figure is preliminary. ; 
Ang 


COMPARISON OF PRICES me 


Finished material (except tin plate) ang Cold 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. 
Delivefed prices represent lowest 


wire rods, cents per Ib; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. 


burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. San Francis- 
co. Los Angeles, Niles, Calif., Portland, Oreg., 
Atlanta, Seattle; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 
4.25c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.30c, Fontana, Calif. 
Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c, Moline, 
Ill.; 4.80c, Williamsport, Avis, Pa.; another 
interest quotes 5.35c, mill. 
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Pittsburgh, Torrance, Calif.; 5.00c, Consho- 
hocken, Pa.; 5.65c, Fontana, Calif.; 6.25c, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 
City, Ala.; 4.65c, Niles, O., 5.05c, Torrance, 
Calif., Kokomo, Ind. : 


except: 11.35c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0. 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, 
4.95¢, mill, except: 5.25c, Ecorse, Mich., and 
Conshohocken, Pa., mills. 

Galvanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mill. 
Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.35c, Ecorse, 
Mich. 


STEEL 


from mills. ” 
Finished Materials Pig Iron Chi 
Nov. 20 Oct. Aug. Nov. Nov. 20, Oct. Aug. Nov as 
1948 1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1948 1947 GK 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills........  3.45c 3.45¢ 3.45¢ 2.90¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh (N.&S. sides)$48.08 $48.08 $48.08 §$37.913 0.60 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia....... 3.79 3.79 3.79 3.318 Basic, Valley .............+..++++. 46.00 46.00 43.00 36.00 cag 
Steel bars, Chicago mills.......... 3.35 3.35 3.35 2.90 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia.... 50.17 50.17 46.17 38.84 Mass 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 No, 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&8. sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 37.413 N. J 
Shapes, Chicago mills ............ 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 No, 2 fdry., del, Philadelphia...... 50.67 50.67 46.67 39.34 1.05 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia.......... 3.48 3.48 3.48 2.954 No. 2 foundry, SDs ceccnvecs sus 46.25 45.13 43.25 36.00 § 20 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 2.95 No. 2 foundry, Valley.............. 46.50 43.50 43.50 36.50 tol 
Plates, Chicago mills ............. 3.40 3.40 3.40 2.95 Southern No, 2 Birmingham....... 43.38 43.38 43.38 34.88 C, 1 
Plates, del, Philadelphia........... 3.7 3.71 3.71 3.17 Southern No. 2 del, Cincinnati...... 49.09 49.09 49.09 38,544 10.30 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 3.27 3.275 3.275 2.80 Malleable, Valley ........+..++++++ 46.50 46.50 43.50 36.50 10.65 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... .. 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 BEmTORNNO, GHICRDD 2... .ccsccsesse-s 46:50 45.38 43.50 36.50 Cold- 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 62.00 46.40 9.80¢ 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 Ferromanganese, fob Aetna, Pa. ... 163.00 163.00 148.00° 151.00° High- 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 Geek es £.95¢ 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills... 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 * F.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. Cold- 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 Scrap Mich. 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 4.375 4.375 4.375 3.55 s . 1, Pitt i 42. 42. 
Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh..... 4.325 4.325 4.825 3.675 ee ee: ee ee a =e SS. Se Tin, 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills....... 5.775 5.775 5.775 4.825 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago... 41.75 41.75 41.75 38.75 Tin | 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $6.70 $6.80 $680 $5.75 Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Valley.... 42.75 42.75 42.75 39,878 100 1 
ogee Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cleveland. 42.25 42.25 42.25 39.625 coatir 
Semifinished Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo.. 48.50 48.15 46.56 4181 1.35 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago........ 68.50 65.50 64.13 56.25 
' ener $67.00° $67.00° $67.00° $53.57 / ” fl 
Slabs, Chicago ...........-.+.---- 52.00 52.00 52.00 40.18 ine Sense es eevansnnss ee eae ae 2. 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh........ 59.00 59.00 59.00 40.18 Coke $6.20: 
Wire rod ¥ to %-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.05¢ Connellsville, beehive furnace....... $14.50 $14.50 $14.38 $12.25 Can } 
—_—_—_—_— Connellsville, beehive foundry....... 17.00 17.00 17.00 14.50 ib, 55 
j * Nominal. Chicago, oven foundry, ovens...... 20.40 20.40 20.40 17,50 to 95 
j ib ba 
| FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS a 
Hollov 
/ 4.75¢ 
Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual produce i 
basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants, base | 
HH Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c meee 
Semifinished Steel 4.05¢, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Los Angeles; 5.50c, Granite City, Ill, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.95, Pitts — 
Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- Fontana, Calif. burg, Calif. 2 in., 
ard analysis, open market, $106-$105 per gross Hot-Rolled Alloy Bar Shapes: 4.00c, mill. Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent P| 
ton. Forging quality $50 per net ton, mill. Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 20,000-39,999 zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 5.00c, Niles, 0.; at 
Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. Ib): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pittsburgh, 5.15c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 5.30c, Koko- Carbor 
Sietalties Wiiteta,: Mises, Bes 8- oe on Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; 4.25c, mo, Ind. 3.600, 
’ ’ : ; Monessen, Pa.; 4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35c, Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, except: Johnst 
| ton, mill, except $62, Conshohocken, Pa.; $66, St. Louis; 4.36c, Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c, 5.05c, Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 5.55c, Niles, 0.; Pittsbu 
| Monessen, Pa.; sales by smaller interests on Newark, N. J Hartford, Putnam, Conn 5.70c, Kokomo, Ind Cc 
tiated basis at $85 per gross ton, or higher. be eee = - % see e bates 
| nego . Mansfield, Readville, Mass.; 4.45c, Camden, Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat Copper Stee) shohoc 
| Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 N. J.; 5.30c, Los Angeles. (based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, except: Colo. 
—~ net ton, mill, except: $68, Conshohocken, Cold-Finished Alloy Barst 4.65c, mill, except: 5.40c, Granite City, Ill.; 5.45¢, Kokomo, Ind. Calif.’ 
-» mill. 4.75c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.85c, Indianapolis; 5.75c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. City, 3 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 4.95c, Worcester, Mansfield, Mass., Hartford. Long Ternes, No. 10 (Commercial quality): Floor | 
$63 per net ton, mill, except: $70, Conshohock- High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 4.80c, mill. Open-H 
| en, Pa. except: 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich. Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mill, except: 5.10c, ¢ 
Sheet Bars: $67 nom., per net ton, mill; sales Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, 4.60c, Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich.: High-S) 
in open market $110-$115 per gross ton. except: 3.55c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, 6.00c, Niles, O. except: 
Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill. Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, Atlanta, Seattle, 8S. Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mill hocken, 
Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill; some San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.25c, Minnequa, Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 5.95c, Warren Pa.: 5, 
sellers quoting up to $120 per gross ton. Colo, Fabricated: To consumers: 4.25c, mill, O.; 6.05c, Niles, O 
Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 except: 5.00c, Seattle. Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: Shap 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 4.65c, Williams- 6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15c, Granite City, Ill.; . 
cept: 3.65c, Struthers, O.; 3.70c, Worcester, port, Pa., mill; another interest quotes 5.35c, 6.45c, Warren, O.; 6.55c, Niles, O. ao 
| Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 4.10c, Ports- mill. Motor: 6.70c, mill except: 6.90c, Granite = a leh 
i mouth, O., Los Angeles; 4.15c, Monessen, Pa. Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, Ill.; 7.20c, Warren, O.; 7.95c, Follansbee, con 4 
One producer quotes 3.90c, Chicago base, (hand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, Va., Toronto, O.; 9.20c, Brackenridge, Pa. mean : 
Basic open-hearth and bessemer, not resulphur- Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25c (hand Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 8.65c, Follans pge 
| ized, 7/32 to 47/64-inch, inclusive, 3.50c, mill. puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa., 11.00c, Econo- bee, W. Va., Toronto, O.; 7.70c, Granite City, a 8 
my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), Ill.; 10.00c, Brackenridge, Pa, oon SI 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill, except; 9.15¢, igh-St 
| Bars Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0.; 11.80c, rp 
| Sheet Brackenridge, Pa. 65, 8.60c, mill, except: ackaw 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only) and Bar- eets 9.85c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, O.; 12.35¢, 2 
Size Shapes under 3-in. (Base 20 tons one size) : Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): Brackenridge, Pa.; 58, 9.30c, mill, except: Wire 
3.35c, mill, except: 3.55c, Ecorse, Mich., Pitts- 3.25c, mill, except: 3.25-3.30c, Cleveland; 10.55¢e, Follansbee, W. Va., ‘Toronto, 0.; Wire ti 
burgh, Monessen, Aliquippa, Pa.; 4.05c, Pitts- 3.30c, Pittsburgh; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.95c, 13.05¢, Brackenridge, Pa.; 52, 10.10c, mill, tees 
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MARKET PRICES 








Strip 

Hot-iolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.30c, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Riverdale, Ill.; 3.25- 
3.g0c.* Sharon, Pa.; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich., At- 
lant 3.60c, Detroit; 3.70c, West Leechburg, 
Pa t.00c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.25c, 
seattie, S. San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.20c, 
Karsas City, Mo.; 4.30c, Minnequa, Colo.; 
5.9 Fontana, Calif. One company quotes 
4.94 Pittsburgh base. 


* Wicer than 6-in. and 6-in, and narrower, re- 


spe ely. 

Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and less): 
4.0) mill, except 4.00-4.25c, Warren, 0O.; 
4.00-4.50c, Youngstown; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich. ; 
4.25 Riverdale, Ill.; 4.40-4.50c, Detroit; 
4.54 New Haven, Conn., West Leechburg, 


New Castle, Pa., Boston; 4.75c, Dover, O., 
New Kensington, Pa.; 4.50-5,00c, Trenton, N. 
J; 4.80-5.05c, Wallingford, Conn.; 5.75c, Los 
sngeles; 7.10c, Fontana, Calif. One company 
quotes 4.55¢, Cieveland or Pittsburgh base, 
and 4.75c, Worcester, Mass., base; another, 
5 00c, Pittsburgh base. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
except: 4.25c, Dover, O., Chicago; 4.30c, 
er, Mass.; 4.50c, New Castle, Pa., Bos- 
' oungstown; 4.75c, Wallingford, Conn 
Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill, except: 5.65c, 
Cr ra 5.75¢c, Dover, O.; 5.S80c, Worcester, 
M Wallingford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 
; Boston; 6.00c, New Castle, Pa Over 
0.60 to O80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, Chi- 
cag 6.35¢c, Dover, O.; 6.40c, Worcester, 
Mas Wallingford, Bristol, Conn Trenton, 
N. J 6.60c, New Castle, Pa Over 0.80 to 
) C, 8.05¢, mill, except: 7.85¢c, Dover, O.; 
s20c, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, Mass., Bris- 
Conn Trenton, N. J. Over 1.05 to 1.35 
Cc. 10.35¢e, mill, except: 10.15c, Dover, O.; 
10.30% Wallingford, Conn.; 10.50c, Chicago; 
10.65 Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J. 
Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill, except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.25c, Ecorse, Mich., mill. 
Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.35c, Ecorse, 
Mich., mill, 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 lb, 1.25 lb coating $6.60-$6.80; 1.50 Ib 
coating $6.80-$7.00. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
7.35 and $7.55, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 lb, 
0.25 Ib tin, $5.80-$6.00; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.00- 
$6.20; 0.75 lb tin, $6.20-$6.40. 

Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
ib, 55 to 70 Ib basis weight, $5.20-$5.30; 75 
to 95 lb basis weight $5.10-$5.20; 100 to 128 
ib basis weight, $5.20-$5.30. $5.95, $5.85, 
$5.95, respectively, Pittsburg, Calif, 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
4.75¢ per pound, except: 4.85c, Sparrows 
Point, Md.; 4.95c, Granite City, Il. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $5.90, except: $6 Fairfield, 
Ala., Sparrows Point, Md. 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
28 in., coating 1.C. 8-Ib, $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.40- 
3.60c, Cleveland; 3.45c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Johnstown, Pa,, Lackawanna, N. Y.; 3.60c, 
Pittsburgh; 3.65c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75c., 
Coatesville, Pa.; 3.95c, Claymont, Del., Con- 
shohocken, Pa.; 4.30c, Seattle, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 4.56c, Houston, Tex.; 5.80c, Fontana, 
a 6.50c, Harrisburg, Pa.; 6.25c, Kansas 
rity, Mo. 

Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill, 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
5.10c, Coatesville, Pa., mill 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.10c, Coatesville, Pa.; 5.30c, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., Johnstown, 
Pa.; 5.65¢, Ecorse, Mich., Sharon, Pa. 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y., Johns- 
‘own, Aliquippa, Pa.; 3.85c, Torrance, Calif. ; 
‘.15¢, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.30c, Seattle, S. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles; 5.75c, Fontana, Calif. 
Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill. 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
‘xcept: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
“asic or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
pea Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Monessen, Pa., 








1, Colo., Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.70c, 
ith, O.; 4.80c, Palmer, Mass.; 5.10c, 
sburg Calif. ; 5.15e, Ss. San Fran- 


“Seo; 5.40e, Shelton, Conn, One producer 
Wuotes 4.50c, Chicago base; another, 4.50c, 
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Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 


Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.30c, Portsmouth, O.; 5.65c, Sparrows Point, 
Md., Monessen, Pa.; 5.85c, Worcester, Palmer, 
Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.500, Pittsburg, Calif. 
Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa.; 
5.50c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., New 
Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.8Uc, mill, except: 4.y¥uc, Sparrows Puint, Md.; 
4.95c, Monessen, Pa.; 5.10c, Worcester, Mass. ; 
5.15c, Minnequa, Colo., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.20c, 
Atlanta; 5.75c, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes 5.15c, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh base; another. 5.20c Crawfords- 
ville, ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgn 
and Birmingham, 

Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.40c, 
Monessen, Pa.; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass.; 5.60c, 
Kokomo, Ind., Minnequa, Colo.; 5.65c, At- 
lanta; 6.20c, Pittsburg, S. San Francisco, 
Calif. One producer quotes 5.60c, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago base; another, 5.65c, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., freight equalized with Birmingham 
and Pittsburgh. 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Column 103, mill, except: 105, 
Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 109 Wor- 
cester, Mass.; 110 Minnequa, Colo., Atlanta; 
117, Portsmouth, O.; 123, Pittsburg, Calif. ; 
124, Cleveland; 126, Monessen, Pa.; $6.75 per 
100 pound keg, Conshohocken, Pa., Wheeling, 
W. Va. One producer quotes column 109, Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh base; another, column 
113, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Column 109, mill, except: 113, Monessen, Pa., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 121 At- 
lanta; 132, Pittsburg, Calif One producer 
quotes column 113, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
base; another, column 114, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham. 

Barbed Wire: Column 123 mill, except: 125, 
Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 126, At- 
lanta; 128, Monessen, Pa.; 130, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, S. San 
Francisco. One producer quotes 127, Chicago 
and Pittsburgh base. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Column 114, Du- 
luth; 115, Johnstown, Pa.; 116, Moline, Ill.; 
122, Minnequa, Colo.; $123.50 per net ton, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Column 106, mill, ex- 
cept: 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
110, Atlanta; 113 Minnequa, Colo.; 130, S. 
San Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes column 115, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
freight equalized with Birmingham and Pitts- 
burgh. 


Stainless Steels 
(Mill prices, cents per pound) 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 











Bars, 
Type Wire Strip, 

No. Shapes Cold-Rolled Sheets 
SOL 2.00 Bewenae.tD 37.50-40.75 
302 .... 28.50-28.75 37.50-40.75 
SOS «ss 31.00-31.50 36.50-39.75 39.50-43.00 
Se 30.00-31.25 35.00-35.75 39.50-43.00 
316 .... 46.00-48.00 55.00-57.25 53.00-57.25 
347 .... 38.50-39.75 48.50-50.25 50.00-54.00 

STRAIGI HROMIUM STEELS 
410 .... 22.75-23.00 26.50-27 32.00-33.00 

116 23.25-23.50 28.25 3.5 32.50-33.50 
is0.... 23.25-23.50 27.00-27.50 34.75-35.50 
446 .... 32.50-33.00 60.00-62.25 46.50-50.00 

STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS 
Plates Sheets 
—Cladding— —Cladding— 
10% 20% 10% 20% 

302 19.75 21.50 
304 26.50 20.75 22.50 
310 36.50 

16 31.00 26.00 28.00 
32 27.50 
347 29. 00 24.00 26.00 
£05 24.75 
110 24.25 
130 18.25 24.25 


Tool Steels 

Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c; 
special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 52.00c; chrome hot 
work, 29.00c. 


Base 
Ww Cr V Mo Co Per Ib 
18 4 1 90.50¢ 
18 4 2 102.50¢ 
18 4 3 can 114.50¢ 
18 4 2 9 168.50c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 =a 65.00¢ 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 eae 69.50c 
6 4 3 6 88.00c 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Mill prices in cartots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about 
$200 a net ton. 





Butt Weld 
In, Blk. Gal, In, Bik. Gal, 
% .... 39%— 10 b . 16 27 
41% 12) 4814 29 le 
% isos S7H%— 11% 1% ... 46%- 274 
39% 14 49 ut 
; 1 47 2 
oa oe Ss 49% 30 
se 2 1. 4T%— 28% 
Mm .... 40%- 20 50 31 
43 22% 2%, 3.. 48 29 
% cee 438%— 24 50% 31% 
46 26% 3% & 4 44% 2712 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal, 
F«cs BOM 19 38 18% 27 7 
38 19 
2} 421 22 41 21 2 12 
43 2: 11 22 
3 42 41) 21 } 
43) 41 22 
314 & 4 42 4 2 38 1S 
46 " 24 
5 & 6 42 j 2 te 18 
4442 431 24 
7 43 22 


Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlot. to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton 


Butt Weld Butt Weld 











In Bik. Gal. In. Bik, Gal, 
My 1.2. 40% — 14 16 Pt a 
i 38% Satan 1s 29 
4 35 er 1% 46 2s 
Vy, . 40 45 lo 29% 
42 2 17 28 
‘ . 4 49 3u 
45 2 & 3 47 2s 
a)! eaccy ae o— 491, 3016 
47% 28% 3% & 4 43% 
Lap Weld Elec, Weld Seamless 
In. Bik. Gal, Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal, 
2 wees 38% 1814 37} 17 26 6 
37% 18 
2% 41%- 22! 40 201 31 11 
42% 40% 21 
3.026 41%4— 22% 40 20 34 14 
421 40% 21 
314-4 41) 22 42 22 7 17 
451 23 23 
5 & 6 41 22 42 22 17 
43 42 23 
8 4515 44 2314— 4( 19 
24 44 24 
10 45 44 23 41 20) 
231 44 23 
12 44 43 4 40} 19 
4 22 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 
carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton, 


Butt Weld Lap Weld 

In, Bulk Gal, In, Bulk Gal. 
%... +59% +93 1%.. +22 +50 % 
%... +20% +50 1%.. +15% +43 
, eer +10% +39 2.665 + 7% +34 
1 and 2%-34%+ 5 +29 % 

1% +4% +30 4.... List +23% 
1%.. —1% 426% 4%-8 +2 +25 
2.602 —F +26 9-12 +12 +34% 


Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 
100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, cut 
lengths 4 to 24”; inclusive. 





——Seamless——- ——Elec. Weld—— 
0.D. B.W. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
In, Ga. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
1 13 ee 13.39 13.00 13.00 
1% 13 Stcitia 5.87 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 1 14.60 17.18 
1% 13 15 16.60 19.54 
2 13 56 18.60 21.89 
2% 12 0 22.83 26.88 
2% 12 3 25.02 29.41 
23% 12 4 26.51 31.18 
3 12 .76 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 .29 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 2.20 34.78 40.94 
4 10 2.35 3.17 50.78 
Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, $93.50 
per net ton sirmingham $106.70, del. Cl 
cago; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class A pipe, $5 


ton over Class B 


. . 
Rails, Supplies 
Rails: Standard, over 60-lb; $3.20 per 100 Ib, 
mill, except: $3.50, Indiana Harbor, Ind 
Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 Ib, mill, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 
Light (rail steel): $4.70 per 100 Ib, Williams- 
port, Pa. 
Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 lb, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mill. 
Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 
Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 
Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill, except: 5.25c, 
Pittsburgh. 
Axles: 5.20c, mill. 














Pig Iron 





Per Gross Ton 
No, 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Kethlehem, Pa., furnace $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49 50 
Newark, N. J., del. ... 50.39 50.89 51.39 51.89 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del R 52.40 52.90 neieis 
Philadelphia, del vie 50.17 50.67 51.17 51.67 
Birmingham, furnace 42.88 43.38 
Cincinnati, del 49.09 
Buffalo, furnace . *47.00 *47.00 *47 48.00 
soston, del 55.42 55.42 55 . 
Rochester, del ; 49.22 49.22 49. 50.22 
Syracuse, del 50.025 50.025 50 41.025 
8Chicago, district furnaces 16.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 47.00 
Milwaukee, del 47.72 47.72-48.22 48.22 48.72 
Muskegon, Mich., del 50.98-51.48 51.48 
Cleveland, furnace 46.00 16.50 $6.50 47.00 
Akron, del 48.17 48.67 48.67 49.17 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace 75.00 
Duluth, furnace 16.00 16.50 47.00 
Erie, Pa., furnace 45.50 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace 49.50 50.00 
Geneva, Utah, furnace . 46.00 $6.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del 53.63 
Portiand, Oreg., del 53.63 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. 53.13 53.63 
Granite City, Il., furnace 17.90 18.40 48.90 
St. Louis, del : 48.65 49.15 49.65 
fronton, Utah, furnace 16.50 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 7.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh (Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Struthers, O., furnace > 42.50 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace 50.00 90.50 51.00 
Toledo, O0., furnace 45.50 16.00 46.50 47.00 
Cincinnati, del 50.05 0.55 
Youngstown, ©0., furnace . 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfield, O., del. ..... 49.87 50.37 50.37 50.87 


* Republic Steel Corp. quotes $1 a ton higher for basic, No. 2 foundry 


and malleable at Buffalo 
+t Low phosphorus southern grade. 


t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Monaco; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 
Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


§ Includes, in addition to Chicago, 


cago, Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base) .$59.50 
51-7.00.. 60.75 9.01- 9.50. 67.00 
01-7.50.. 62.00 9.51-10.00. 68.25 
51-8.00.. 63.25 10.01-10.50. 69.50 
R.01-8.50.. 64.50 10.51-11.00. 70.75 
8.51-9.00.. 65.75 11.01-11.50. 72.00 
F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher 


AAD 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $84.75 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $84 open-hearth and 
$85 foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Add $1 a ton for each additional 
0.5% Si to 18%; 50c for each 
0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 a ton for 
9.045% max. phos. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . .$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., $54; Buffalo, Troy, 
N. Y., $50. Philadelphia, $56.81 
delivered 
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South Chicago, Ill., East Chi- 


Intermediate phosphorus Central 


furnace, Cleveland, $51 


Differentials 


Prices are subject to following dif- 
ferentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 
silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 per cent and over 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 
point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more $37; less than 60% $34 


MARKET PRICES 


RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 





Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace.. $13.50-15.50 
Connellsville, foundry... 16.00-18.00 


New River, foundry.... 16.50 
Wise county, foundry. . 15.35 
Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. . $21.50 
Chicago, ovens ........ 20.40 
Cieneo, Gel. secaes $21.75 
BPOERONE, GR. ccccccss 23.95 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 21.00 
Milwaukee, ovens ... 21.15 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 20.85 
Chicago, del. ..... 24.00 
Cincinnati, del. .... 21.40 
to Se |S A 24.40 
Ironton, 0., ovens . 18.25 
Painesville, O., ovens 20.90 
ee eee : 22.57 
Cleveland, del. ..... 22.46 
Buffalo, del. ..... 23.25 
Birmingham, ovens 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens . 20.55 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 20.50 
Portsmouth, 0., ovens 19.25 
Detroit, ovens ...... 20.65 
Detroit, del. ....... *21.65 
a” eee 22.85 
Paontios, Ge, osu <0 21.91 
Saginaw, del. ...... 23.15 


Includes representative switching 
charge of: *, $1; t, $1.35 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 


y 3 hee 20.00 
Toluol, one degree .... 20.50-26.50 
Toluol, two degrees .. 23.00-26.50 
Industrial xylol 20.50-26.50 
Per ton, bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia ...... $45.00 


Per pound, ovens 


(Effective as of Oct. 1) 
Phenol, 40 (car lots, re- 


turnable drums) .. 13.50 
Do., less than carlots 14.25 
Do., tank cars .... 12.50 


(Effective as of Oct. 25) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 
‘‘household use’ .... 13.75 


. 
Refractories 
(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant) 


Fire Clay Brick 

Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
or Farber, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Clearfield, or Curwensville, Pa., 
$100. 

High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, or Vandalia, Mo., West 
Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, 
Beach Creek, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Halde- 
man, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, or 
Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, 
Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak Hill, O., 
$80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Athens, Ky., Troup, 
Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., or 
Portsmouth, O., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Pa., Bes- 
semer, Ala., $66. 


Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 
Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O 


Malleable Bung Brick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
$83; Beach Creek, Pa., $73. 
Silica Brick 


Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa. 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., $89; 
Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $95. 


Eastern Silica Coke Oven Sh ipes 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sprou 
Pa., $80. 

Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes 
Joliet or Rockdale, Illl., §> 


Basic Brick 
(Base prices per net ton; b 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa 
Chrome brick or chemical-bonded 
chrome brick, $69, magnesite 
brick, $91; chemical-bonded mag 
nesite, $80. 


Magnesite 
(Base prices per net ton, fob 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains 
Bulk, $31; single paper bags 
$35.50. 


Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bi! 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin 
Gibonsburg, Woodville, O., $11.85 
Thornton, McCook, IIl., $11.95 
Dolly Sliding, Bonne Terre, M 
$12.05. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Lron Ore 


Gross ton, 51%% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R. R 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Apr. 1, 1948, are for buyer's ac- 
count.) 


Old range bessemer ........ $6.60 
Old range nonbessemer .... 6.45 
Mesabi bessemer ........... 6.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 6.20 
High phosphorus .......... 6. 21 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, units, del. E. Pa 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
contract ovens ee aaia'e 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% .. 14.50 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 1 


15. of 


Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and_ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
OS TENET eee 


Manganese Ore 


48-50%, duty paid, f.o.b. cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, No! 
folk, Va Mobile, Ala., New Or 
leans, 67.60c-72.60c. 


Chrome Ore 


Gross ton f.0.b. cars, New Yor 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles 
ton, S.C., plus ocean freight di! 
ferential for delivery to Portland 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash 
(S S paying for discharge; @ 
basis, subject to penalties if gua 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African : 
OE BSS ses ccvdceaeced SO 
SB% Sth. wrvce 
48% no ratio 

South African (Transvaal) : 
44% no ratio ...... $25.50-$26. 01 
45% no ratio .......... 269 
48% no ratio oo 6 29.00-30. 0 
50% no ratio ........29.50-30.0! 


Brazilian—nominal 


44% to 2.5:1 lump ...... $33.6 

Rhodesian are 
45% no ratio ........§27-S27.9 
48% no ratio ......e«. 0. 
48% 3:1 lump ........: 9.0 

Domestic (seller’s nearest rai’) 
BBW (Bee) vide ceuccicn ss $39.0 

Molybdenum 

Sulphide conc., Ib, Mo., cont = 

Mines ey ate. $0.: 


sTreEt 
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MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 




















BARS PLATES——— 
SHEETS. Standard Floor 
H-R C-R Gal. STRIP. H-R Rds, C-F Rds. H-R Alloy Structura) Carbon 54” & 

10 Ga. 17 Ga. *10 Ga. +H-R +C-R 3%" to3” =e” & up **4140 Shapes 54”-34" Thicker 
Boston (city) .. 5.84 6.64 7.84 6.04 6.90 5.69 6.39 8.24-9.74 5.54 5.89 7.34 
Bo (c’try) . 5.69 6.49 7.69 5.89 6.75 5.54 6.24 8.09-9.59 5.39 5.74 7.19 
New York (city) 5.73-5.80 6.73 7.74-7.83 6.08-6.28 1.73 6.58 8.67 5.52-5.78 5.98 7.48 
New York(c’try) 5.53-5.60 6.53 7.54-7.63 5.88-6.08 53 6.38 5.32-5.58 5.78 7.28 
Phi (city)... 5.50-5.86 6.61-6.81 7.42-7.62 5.46-5.81 5.57-5.65 6.31 8.39 5.24-5.40 5.52-5.65 6.73-7.16 
Phi (c’try) .. 5.35-5.71 6.46-6.66 7.27-7.47 5.31-5.66 5.42-5.50 6.16 8.24 5.09-5.25 5.37-5.50 6.58-7.0) 
Balt. (city) ... 5.43T 6.33 7.18 5.49 5.54 5.48 5.68 7.13 
Balt. (c’try)... 5.28T 6.18 7.03 5.34 5.39 5.33 5.53 6.98 
Norfolk, Va, .. 5.75 =e pies ie 6.00 7.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 
Wash. (w’house) 5.81-5.97 Aa Kia 5.87 wht 5.88-5.92 6.58 5.82-5.86 6.02-6.06 7.47-7.5) 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.20-5.25 5.95-6.00 7.75 5.70 6.50 5.35 6.05 9.50 5.25 5.60 7.70 
Buff. (w’house) 5.05-5.10 5.80-5.85 7.60 5.55 6.35 5.20 5.90 9.40 5.10 5.45 7.55 
Pitts. (w’house) 4.85-5.00§  5.75-5.855 7.00-7.05 §.00-5.35 5.95-6.00 4.90-5.10 5.65 7.65 4.90-5.15 5.05-5.25 6.55 
Det. (w’house). 5.40-5.75§  6.30-6.60 7.60 5.40-5.70 6.50 5.45 6.17 8.12 5.45 5.65-5.80 7.10 
Cleveland (del.)5.13-5.90ff 5.90-6.29 7.34-8.00tt 5.17-5.69 6.45-6.85 5.30-5.35 6.05-6.10 8.24-8.54 5.34-5.60 5.50-5.55 6.95-7.00 
Cleve. (w'’hse) .4.98-5.75 5.75-6.14 7.19-7.85 5.02-5.54 6.30-6.70 9. 15-5.20 5.90-5.95 8.09-8.39 5.19-5.45 5.35-5.40 6.80-6.85 
Cincin. (w’hse). 5.26 6.11 7.60 5.52 6.07 5.52 6.07 - 5.37 5.61 6.91 
Chicago (city).. 5.00-5.20 5.9038 7.20-7.25 5.00 6.64-6.80 5.05 5.85 8.25% 5.05 5.25 6.70 
Chicago (w’hse) 4.85-5.05 5.75t8 7.05-7.10 4.85 6.49-6.65 4.90 5.70 8.10% 4.90 5.10 6.55 
Milwaukee (city) 5.37 6.07%8 7.37-7.42 5.17 6.81-6.97 5.22 6.02 8.42% §.22 5.42 6.87 
St. Louis (del.) 5.34§ 6.248 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.1912 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
st. L. (w'hse). 5.19§ 6.098 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.0412 9.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.208 oes 6.60 5.20 eon 5.15 6.66 een 5.15 5.40 7.41-7.66 
Birm'ham(c’try) 5.05§ “er 6.45 5.05 ah 5.00 6.51 re 5.00 5.25 7.26-7.51 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.07 see 9.33 6.07 ee 6.12 6.92 see 6.12 6.32 7.71 
Los Ang. (city) 6.55$ 8.05 8.20t 6.75 9.50 6.20 8.00-8.50 6.70 6.40 8.15 

Los Angeles 

(w’house) ... 6.40§ 7.90 8.05t 6.60 9.35 6.05 7.85-8.35 ase 6.55 6.25 8.08 
San Francisco. . 5.9521 7.15 8.05 6.7523 8.2518 5.9023 7.55 10.20%% 5.90 7.60 8.16 

Seattle-Tacoma . 6.3517 7.905 8.40 6.7017 6.2017 8.151 9.452 6.3011 6.351" 8.40)" 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over; cold finished bars, 1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 te 
1499 Ib; 31500 Ib and over; 2—1000 to 4999 Ib; *—450 to 39,999 Ib; +—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 Ib; *—400 to 14,999 1b; *—400 to 1499 ID; 
*—1000 to 1999 Ib; 11—1000 to 39,999 Ib; 12—1000 Ib and over; 15—2000 Ib and over; 17—300 to 999 Ib; 18—1500 to 1999 Ib; 1*—1500 to 39,999 Ib; 
#%—400 to 3999 1b; 21—400 Ib and over; 22—500 to 1499 lb; 23—Price (but not other price in range) applies to any and all quantities. 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); + does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; § 18 gage and heavier: 
** as rolled; tt add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; tt top level of quoted range is nominal. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.0.b. midwestern plants 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 


FERROALLOY PRODUCT PRICES 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., lump, 
bulk 20.5c per lb of contained Cr, c.l., packed 
21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. Deliv- 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Splegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per 
gross ton, $57, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn.) $1 per 


%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 35 off ton lower. ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

f, and % x 6-in. and shorter......... 37 off 

Xin, and larger x 6-in pe shorter 34 off Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% ‘‘SM’’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 

All diameters longer than 6-in **  g0 off approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $160 per gross Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 

Wise MME ae a Y ak a 8 a ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $172; gross ton lots, high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

|. ERROR RE Opt 47 off Packed. $187; less gross ton lots, packed, $203; = Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%) 

Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter.......... 37 off Cie Re sd da Pec ed le co Oates Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib. of 

a ‘ a vid Welland, Ont. Base price; $165, Rockwood, <p Sel , : ; 

Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. .......... 35 off ; Saeenill contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton lot 24.25c, 
Tenn.; $162, f.o.b. Birmingham and Johns- , 


less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85¢c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 


Stove Bolts town, Pa., furnaces; $160, Sheridan, Pa.; 
In packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk $163, Aetna, Pa. Shipment from Pacific Coast 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in, and shorter, or warehouses on one seller add $31 to above 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate. prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 











land, Ore. Shipment from Chicago ware- 9.95% C 29.25¢, 0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 
Nuts house, ton lots, $201; less gross ton lots, $218 28.25¢-28.5c, 0.15% C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 
A.Ss fob Chicago. Add or subtract $2 for each 1%, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% C 27.25c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
A.S. Reg. and or fraction thereof, of contained manganese load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 

Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy over 82% and under 78%. ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
win, and smaller........... 4loff see Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: ““SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66% 
BG GURBUNG in cic vensce. Roan 38 off (Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. Si 4-6% Mn 4-6%, add C 1.25% max.). Con- 
EIN, erence cece eee eees 39 off ye 0.10% C, 24.75¢ per Ib of contained Mn, car- tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75¢ per lb of con- 
PAM, cece cece eee eeeee 2: 37 off load packed 26.0c, ton lot 27.1c, less ton 28.3c tained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, ton 
“MDI, wees cese 37 off 35 off Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 0.15% C lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. Spot 

\%-in. and larger ...... 34 off 28 off grade from above prices, lc for max. 0.30% C, add 0.25¢c. ial 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 

Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 


“ and shorter (1020 bright)...... 46 off 
“pset (1035 heat treated) 
% and smaller x 6 and shorter..... 40 off 
%, %, & 1x 6 and shorter......... 35 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in, and smaller............... 51 off 
Headless, %-in. and larger..........+. 31 off 
iJ 
Rivets 
- F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in. and larger .......... 6.75¢ 
Te) CU ME thc ananesige cee es ee -. 48 off 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob shipping point, to jobbers...Net to $1 off 


November 22, 1948 


1.5¢c for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
0.75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to above prices, Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c, De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload, 
2” x D, packed 35.5c per lb of metal, ton lot 
37c, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn _ 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.6c¢ 
per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.35c, ton lot 
10.25c, less ton 11.25c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add ic to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Chromium Metal: (Mn 97% Cr and 1% Fe) 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per lb of contained chromium 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot 
add 5c. 
SILICON ALLOYS 

20-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.50-17.50c per lb of contained Si; 
packed 18.90c; ton lots 20.00c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 10.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
(Please turn to Page 152) 
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Zinc Advances to 32-Year High 


Prime western rises to basis of 17.50c, East St. Louis, as 
supplies continue tight. Stringency also rapidly developing 
in copper, while tin supplies increase 


New York--Zinc prices have ad- 
vanced 2 cents per lb. to the basis of 
17.50c, East St. Louis. This is the 
highest level attained since 1916 and 
comperes with the OPA wartime 
price of 8.25c. 

Although prices of other major 
metals remained unchanged last 
week, undertone of the markets stif- 
fened following the tie-up of foreign 
supplies by the longshoremen’s strike. 


Zine Strength of the domestic 
zinc market was seen as an after- 
math of the strikes earlier this year 
which reduced production at a time 
when demand was well in excess of 
supplies. Following establishment of 
the 17.50-cent level for prime west- 
ern, other grades moved proportion- 
ately higher, while a like advance 
was made in the price of zinc sheet, 
strip, and plates. 

Committees representing producers, 
consumers and importers of zine and 
copper favor continuation of the pol- 
icy of establishing open-end export 
quotas for materials and products 
processed from imported ores and 
concentrates of those metals. How- 
ever, no definite proposals were made 
at their meeting last week with OIT 
officials. 

Copper—Shutdown of the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp.’s operations in 
Utah due to a strike became even 
more serious last week when the 
longshoremen’s strike tied up _ ship- 
ments of badly needed foreign met- 
al. Imports during September held 
steady at about 21,370 tons, making 
the nine months’ total 181,878 tons. 
The increasingly serious shortage of 
copper has stimulated activity in the 
gray market where unconfirmed 
sales have been reported as high as 
28.00c per lb for electrolytic. The 
producers’ market held firm, how- 
ever, at 23.50c, delivered Connecti- 
cut Valley. 

Deliveries of refined copper de- 
clined 10,358 tons last month to 112,- 
580 tons while production eased 1540 
tons to 101,436. These downward 
trends will be accelerated during the 
current month. Production of crude 
copper declined to 81,692 tons from 
88,105 tons in September, the former 
figure including 73,754 tons from pri- 
mary and 7938 tons from secondary 
sources. As a result of the decline 
in deliveries, stocks of refined metal 
increased 4156 tons to a total of 
76,371 tons. World stocks increased 
1746 tons in October to a total of 
234,265 tons. 


Lead — Irwin H. Cornell, former 
vice president and sales manager, St, 
Joseph Lead Co., has been named 
consultant to the Bureau of Federal 
Supply. This agency purchases stra- 
tegic metals and minerals for the 
government’s permanent _ stockpile. 
Mr. Cornell will expedite the pur- 
chases of lead which have totaled 
19,000 tons compared with a goal of 
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70,000 tons by June 30, 1949. The 
methods used in acquiring the nec- 
essary tonnages will determine in 
large measure the impact that this 
program will have on_ industrial 
users. 

Supplies continue tight, but no 
price changes were reported last 
week. The situation is aggravated 
by the longshoremen’s strike which 
has tied up some cargoes. Imports 
of pig lead increased about 7400 
tons in September to 28,504 tons, 
bringing the total for the first nine 
months to 163,954 tons compared 
with 113,872 tons in the like 1947 
period, September imports included 
3770 tons from Belgium against 471 
in August, and 3443 tons from Italy 
against 250 in August. These im- 
ports were made at high premium 
prices to partially offset the shortage 
of domestic metal. 

Tin—Stocks of pig tin held by the 
Office of Metals Reserve which were 
available for sale on Oct. 31 totaled 
44,814 tons, or an increase of 3239 
tons for the month and 20,259 tons 
for the first 10 months. Another in- 
dication of a steadily improving sup- 
ply picture was the report of larger 
imports of ores and concentrates 
from Bolivia, amounting to 3255 met- 
ric tons of fine tin in September com- 
pared with 2542 tons in August. How- 
ever, supplies have not increased to 
the extent that restrictions on use 
can be relaxed in the near future. 


Cadmium—Effective as of Nov. 15, 
price of cadmium sticks and bars ad- 
vanced 10 cents a Ib to $2 per Ib in 
wholesale lots. Cadmium anodes and 
patented shapes advanced a like 
amount to $2.10 per lb. Demand 
continues well in excess of supplies. 


Northwest Aluminum Output Cut 


Seattle -—- State Department of 
Public Utilities has called a public 
hearing at Seattle Nov. 23 to inquire 
into all phases of the power shortage 
with the possibility of public action 
to restrict the use of electricity. Rep- 
resentatives of the states of Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana, as well as public 
utility districts, cities and officers 
of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion have been invited. Operators of 
both privately and publicly owned 
power plants are planning a campaign 
to restrict the use of power during 
certain hours to meet a_ potential 
shortage of 150,000 kws. The Bonne- 
ville Power Administration has ad- 
vised four aluminum plants in this 
area of a cutback of 82,000 kws, effec- 
tive Nov. 13, as follows: Alcoa, 
Vancouver, Wash., 42,200 kws; Kaiser 
Metals Corp., Spokane, 32,000 kws; 
Revnolds Metals Co., Longview, 
Wash,, 6900 kws; Electro-Metallur- 
gical Corp., Portland, Oreg., 1060 
kws. The cutbacks are on power 
which had been available beyond 
contract minimum. Reynolds’ Trout- 


dale plant at Troutdale, Oreg., is not 
affected as it has been opera'ing 
within its contract. Contracts wil] 
be observed, allowing continued op. 
erations, although lower power sup- 
plies will probably reduce aluminum 
output during the winter an estimat- 
ed 35 million pounds. 


Offers To Sell Aluminum Plant 


Washington — The aluminum re- 
duction plant at Riverbank, Calif, 
which was designed to produce 10 
million pounds of aluminum for 
World War II use, is being offered for 
sale or lease by the Federal Works 
Agency. Sealed proposals for pur- 
chase or lease will be received until 
Jan. 12, 1949. 

The plant is one of twelve indus- 
trial facilities which recently were 
transferred from government surplus 
to the National Industrial Reserve 
under custody of the Federal Works 
Agency to be placed in stand-by 
status. It was decided to offer the 
plant for sale or lease in an effort to 
relieve the national shortage of alum- 
inum. Production facilities of the 
plant consist of three substantially 
completed pot lines of 128 pots per 
line, of which two were in service 
during the war. Some rehabilitation 
work by the purchaser or lessee will 
be required to put the plant back in 
operation. 

Relocation of the facilities will be 
considered for approval by the Mu- 
nitions Board, providing there is no 
decrease in the rated capacity of the 
relocated equipment. Costs of re- 
habilitation or relocation would b 
borne by the new operator. While 
some of the buildings are not mov- 
able, the functional lines and many of 
the structures are suitable for relo- 
cation, if it is found desirable. 


Sets Aluminum Export Quotas 


Washington — An export quota of 
8500 tons of aluminum sheet, plate. 
and strip has been established for the 
fourth quarter of 1948 by the Office 
of International Trade. 

Aluminum sheets, plates, and strips 
were added to OIT’s Positive List on 
Aug. 25 and since that time have re- 
quired licenses for shipment to any 
destination except Canada. For th 
balance of the third quarter, how- 
ever, no overall ceiling was set on ex- 
ports of these commodities. 


Ontario Metal Output Gains 


Toronto -- Nickel-copper industry 
of Ontario, notwithstanding the fact 
that lower grades of ore are being 
treated, increased its production 0! 
nicke) by 11 per cent and that of cop- 
per by 5 per cent during the first 
nine months this year, according t0 
the Statistical Branch, Ontario De- 
partment of Mines, Production 1n- 
cludes that of International Nicke! 
Co. of Canada and Falconbridge Nick- 
el Mines Ltd. Nickel output amount: 
ed to 190,477, 103 pounds for the three 
quarters of this year against 170- 
776,213 pounds in the 1947 period: 
copper output was estimated at 183. 
488.310 pounds compared with 174; 
529,644 pounds in the three quarters 
of 1947, 
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‘ rd prime ee Electrolytic, d 7.50 103.00 Po as.58 pps 14.28 aimee — aan babbitt Sea ae 
: Antimo ern, dei c, del. C : 38.50 40. 74.25 9.00-9.25 zinc 10.00- rr = 
cake oy Louts; ‘Tin, strai Valley; Lead 40.00 74.25 a 9.25, old die 0-10.50, new die cast s 
ed; Silver. o Laredo, Tex a har del. New Y common grade, d ae @ No. 1 pewter < scrap 6.75-7.25 scrap 
, open market, Seats ickel, electrolyti ork; Aluminum , lel, E. St. Louis: pom 0-84.00, No. 1 hentia aiecaeke ‘a 
EEL Nov ieteailaclaatans peng ga 99.9%, SS ae ingots 99% ane atu oo alae te abbitt 51.00-54.00 yr hee 
_ I . oO. Ws ; » BS : Alun < (tek 04.00, SI 
nber 22, 1948 a Sree: encupt 28 sizes at refiner; oe; 12 50-13.00 Clippings 2S 16 — 
: ilver, cent y, un- a 3.00, crankcas 2S 16.00-16.50, ol P 
S per ounce turnings 6.00-6 —— 12.50-13.00 . old sheets 
12.50-13.00, 50, pistons, fre borings and 
e of struts, 
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MARKET 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


VITTSBURGH 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.50-43.00*° 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.50-43.00* 
No. 1 Busheling . 42.50-43.00* 
Nos, 1, 2 Bundles. 42.50-43.00 


No. 3 Bundles ...... 40.50-41.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.50-38.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 37.50-38.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 358.00-39.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 39.50-40.00 
3ar Crops and Plate.. 49.00-50.00 
Low Phos, Steel...... 49.50-50.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 —— eeeeeess 65.00-66.00 
Machinery Cast ...... 72.00-73.00 
Charging Box Cast. 61.00-62.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 60.00-61.00 
ee 74.00-75.00 
Brake Shoe .......... 57.50-58.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.50-44.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... 75.00-80.00 
AMOOD 200 kiesccesrscce Lee 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 59.00-60.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-57.00 
tails, 3 ft and under.. 62.00-63.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 63.00-64.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 57.50-58.00 
Uncut Tires .... .. 54.50-55.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. .. 53.00-54.00 


* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


CLEVELAND 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.00-42.50° 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00-42.50° 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 42.00-42.50* 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 42.00-42.50* 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.00-37.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-38.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00-38.50 
Cast Iron Borings.... 
Bar Crops and Plate.. J 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 47.00-47.50 


Heavy Turnings ...... 42.00-43.00 

Alloy Free Turnings.. 40.00-41.00 

Cut Structurals ...... 48.50-51.50 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola ........ 75.00-77.00 

Charging Box Cast... 62.00-64.00 

oe ee 65.00-67.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 57.00-62.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 62.00-64.00 


DT. cenaecdesase 79.00-81.00 
Brake Shoes ... 2.0.0. 55.00-57.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 75.00-77.00 
ee SR 64.00-66.00 


SEE RE) bow anes ows 59.00-61.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00* 
R.R. Malleable ....... 80.00-82.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 60.00-66.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 63.00-66.00 
Ere 55.00-57.00 
Railroad Specialties 58.00-60.00 
COE DHS. wkacckaues 58.00-59.00 
Angics, Splice Bars... 61.00-63.00 
* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board on earmarked material. 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.50-43.00* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.50-43.00 
No. 1 Bundles...... 42.50-43.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.00-39.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 39.00-39.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 38.50-39.00 
Low Phos. coceeese 48.50-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00* 


* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 
MANSFIELD 
Machine Shop Turnings $37.50-38.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 39.50-40.00 
CINCINNATI 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00 
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No. 1 Busheling...... 42.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.. 42.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00 
Cast Iron Borings.... 37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


3 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Charging Box Cast... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate .. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Brake Shoes 

Clean Auto Cast. ; 
Drop Broken Cast. — 


ARMAND 
MWSAAD HW 
SSSSSE 


rs 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 43.00 
R.R. Malleable ..... 75.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 52. 
Rails, Random Lengths 58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 63.00 
DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50-38.00 
No. 1 Busheling...... 37.50-38.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 37.50-38.00 
No. 3 Bundles. 37.50-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.50-33.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 32.50-33.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.50-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 60.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 54.00-59.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 60.00-65.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $48.00-49.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.75-42.25 
No. 1 Busheling....... 41.75-42.25 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 41.75-42.25 
Machine Shop Turnings 38.00-38.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 38.00-38.50 


Cast Iron Borings .... 39.00-39.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 40.00-40.50 
OT FOO. va ckeus dees 49.00-51.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola 65.75-66.25 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-57.00 
Malleable ............ 70.00-75.00 
Clean Auto Cast. 62.00-64.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft. and under. 59.00-61.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 58.00-60.00 
PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $45.00-45.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 41.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 41.50 
No. 3 Bundles........ 39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 37.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.50-39.00 
Bar Crop and Plate. 49.00-51.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 49.00-51.00 
Cut Structurals 49.00-51.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 47.00-48.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 45.50-46.50 
No, 1 Chemical Borings 46.00-46.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 63.00-65.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 67.00-68.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 64.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 62.00-62.50 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 59.50 
Malleable ..e.» 80.00-81.00 
Clean Auto Cast. wh aa 64.00-65.00 
ee | err 69.00-70.00 
NEW YORK 


(Brokers buying prices, fob 
shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00 


PRICES 





No. 1 Busheling...... 37.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 37.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 35.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 29.00-29.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.00-29.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00-31.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.00-42.50 
Cut Structurals «+. 42.00-42.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 42.00-42.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 57. 
Charging Box Cast.... 57. 
Heavy Breakable ..... 

Unstripped Motor Blocks 53. 
Malleable oo 554% 68 


BOSTON 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.90 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.40 
No. 1 Bundles. ....... 34.40 
No. 1 Busheling...... 34.40 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.90 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.90 
Short Shovel Turnings. 31.90 


Bar Crops and Plate... 40.00-41.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-41.00 
Chemical Borings .... 38.00-39.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 60.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-58.00 
con ages, Ei, SCE 54.00-55.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 50.00-52.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 54.00-56.00 
CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.50-42.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50-42.00 


No. 1 Bundles ....... 41.50-42.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 41.50-42.00 
ee ee) ae 39.50-40.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.50-39.00 
Cast Iron Borings... 37.50-38.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. 47.00-48.00 


PEE . wna em hil ass 48.00-49.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 44.50-45.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 41.00-41.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 46.50-47.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 70.00-71.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 70.00-71.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 60.00-62.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 45.00-46.00 
Malleable ........ 81.00-82.00 
Rails, Rerolling inate 70.00-71.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 59.00-60.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 64. 00-65.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 55.50-56.50 
Angles, Splice Bars... 56.50-57.50 


ST, LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $44.00-45.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-41.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 35.00-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No, 1 Cupola Cast. 65.00-66.00 
Mixed Cast .... 56.00-58.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 59.00-60.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 60.00-61.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 65.00-67.00 
Burnt Cast ...cccccee 59.00-60.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ....... 71.00-72.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 63.00-65.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-59.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 60.00-61.00 
Uncut Tires .......... 51.00-52.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 54.00-56.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 
No. 1 Busheling ..... 39.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 37.00 
Long Turnings ..... 24.50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 26. ae 
Cast Iron Borings..... 5.00 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 40.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 38.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 63.00 


Stove Plate .......... 60.00-62.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 59.00-61.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 38.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... nom 
Axles, Steel ....ce.ee 50.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 53.00-55.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 45.00-45.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 53.00-55.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 52.00-53.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$27.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt Steel *27.50 
No. 1 Busheling...... *27.50 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... *27.50 
No. 3 Bundles....... 24.50 
Machine Shop Turnings *18.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. *27.50 
Cast Steel ....sccceee *27.50 
Alloy Free Turnings.. *18.00 
Cut Structurals ....... °27.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 50.00-65.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 Heavy Melting. . *28.50 
DIERO. .cekvabdrsawaner *34.00 
Rails, Random Lengths *29.00 


* Fob California shipping point 


SEATTLE 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.50-29.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50-29.00 


No. 1 Busheling...... 27.50-29.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 27.50-29.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 24.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 26.00-28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 50.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00 
Stove PIAte ..cscccess 30.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.50 
Maleadle..... co006ccepes 40.00 
Brake Shoes ..... ee 35.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 40.00 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 37.50-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.50 
Railroad Malleable .... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 39.00-32.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 28.50 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 27.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles 28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 50,00-55.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 

(Ceiling prices, delivered) 
Heavy Melt. ........ $23.00 
No. 1 Bundles........ 23.00 
Mechanical Bundles 21.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings ........... 17.50 
Bushelings, new factory, 

re 21.00 
rey new factory, 

mprew’a  .i0<06 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings. . 17.00 


Cast Iron Grades* 


No. 1 Cast .......-6. 48.00-50.00 
No, 2 Cast.....ceoeee 44.00-45.00 





* Removed from price control 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
fob shipping point. 
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For High Density Bales...use the Self-Contained 


‘| LOGEMANN Scrap Presses 





00 
Press, Pump, Tank... all in one compact assembly 

3.00 
r 
“a You conserve floor space and piping in plants and mills 
3.00 

: Available with where space is limited . . . and at the same time, handle 
ss ° high tonnages at extremely low operating cost. 
| Automatic Control sieciiotn 
io © Pioneers in the metal baling field, LOGEMANN engineers 
8.00 
730 |— | Both two and three ram models have embodied the features proved through actual operation 
8.00 ; 
7 50 are available with automatic to be essential to constant, uninterrupted service. These same 
se i | controls... and are recom- engineers are prepared to offer suggestions as to operating 
8. ded when the nature of the : ; - 
00 pi layout and installation of any unusual or specific need. 
— scrap warrants such application : 
int Present your problem to them, stating the nature of your 

and where high output is desired. 
scrap and the tonnage desired. There is no obligation. 

9.00 











9.00 . 
9.00 
19.00 


:|1LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


® § 3164 W. BURLEIGH STREET - MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 





10.00 @ This compact, self-contained unit meets the demand for high- 
density bricks of limited weight as used in certain furnaces. 


2 4 
i LOGEMANN 
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mUlttmcict-tme-latee Gold Cup winner for ‘48 
Depended on BUACra aa Sata it aetict) 





Photo Courtesy The Detroit News 


UNUSUALLY ROUGH RACING CONDITIONS 
DISABLED 12 OUT OF 14 BOATS 


Properly selected alloy steel, from which vital equipment 
was fabricated, played a leading role in winning the grueling 
1948 Gold Cup race that saw only 2 of 14 starters cross the 
finish line. The winner, “MISS GREAT LAKES”, driven by 
Danny Foster and owned by Al Fallon, had underwater struts, 
rudder, jack shaft and steering pitman arm made from 
Wheelock, Lovejoy HY-TEN B #8X steel. This particular alloy 
was selected and properly heat treated to meet the most rig- 
ged conditions possible. The fact that not one of these parts 
failed or even bent, in spite of the terrific beating they took, 
is ample proof of HY-TEN’s superior physicals. And it’s proof 
too that Wheelock, Lovejoy knows steel. Perhaps you have a 
tough job that demands just the right steel— write Wheelock, 
Lovejoy today. 


"NOILONGOYd YO SONIDYOS ONY $137719 


ROUNDS, SQUARES, FLATS, HEXAGONS, OCTAGONS 


WL steels are metallurgically constant. This guarantees 
uniformity of chemistry, grain size, hardenability— thus eli- 
minating costly changes in heat treating specifications. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of the 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book. It contains com- 
plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 


“SINIWIYINOIY JONVNILNIVW GNVY WOOY 1001 






OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE. 








WHEELOCK, 
LOVEJOY!!%: z=" 


CAMBRIDGE - CLEVELAND 


131 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. HICAGO : HILLSIDE. N.J. 
CINCINNATI . 


In Canada 


SANDERSON-NEWBOULD, LTD., MONTREAL 
AJAX DISTRIBUTING CO., LTD., TORONTO 







and AISI 








Sheets, Strip ... 


Hot-rolled sheet and strip ex- 
tras revised upward by a lead. 
ing producer 

Sheet Prices, Page 126 


Cleveland — Republic Steel Corp. 
revised size and processing extras on 
hot-rolled carbon sheet and strip and 
cold-rolled carbon sheet Nov. 15. Ad- 
justments were made because of in- 
creased costs, and in some cases the 
chanves were the first to be made in 
15 years. 

Revisions follow: Hot-rolled sheets, 
18-gage and heavier—Increases in 
gage ond width extras range from 
10e to 35e per hundredweight; length 
extras, increases range from 10c to 
15c cwt.; pickling (oiled or dry), up 
15¢ ewt.; stretcher leveling (not re- 
souared), up 25c cwt.; breaker pass- 
ing (back coiling’), coils only, up 10c 
cwt.; resquaring, formerly was 5 
per cent, now is 10 per cent; restrict- 
-d thickness tolerance extras, _in- 
creases range from 30c to 50c ewt.; 
heet treatment extras, increased 25c 
cwt. 

Hot-rolled strip-—-Increases in gage 
and width extras range from 40c to 
60c ewt.; pickling (oiled or dry), in- 
creases range from 5c to 10c ewt.; 
cut length extras, increases range 
from 10c¢c to 20c cwt.; heat treatment 
extras, increases range from 25c to 
30c cwt.; special killed steel and spe- 
cial soundness quality, extras on each 
increased 10c cwt. 

Cold-rolled sheets—Special killed 
steel extras, increased 10c_ cwt.; 
stretcher leveling, now 50c cwt. on all 
gages, previously was 25c to 50c; re- 
squaring, was 5 per cent, now is 16 
per cent; special soundness quality 
of 35c cwt, instituted. 

Republic is also revising its cold- 
rolled strip extras book to conform 
with standards of a new AISI man- 
ual. 

To reflect the recent increase in 
the price of zinc, Republic’s extras 
om galvanized and roofing sheets in- 
creased last week from 5c cwt. on 
heavy gages to 24c cwt. on lightest 
gages. 

Pittsburgh — Leading galvanized 
sheet producers are expected to revise 
coating. extras tables for galvanized 
and culvert sheets to reflect the ad- 
vance of 2 cents to 17-1/2 cents per 
pound for prime western zinc, E. St. 
Louis. Since no official action has 
yet been taken, it is difficult to esti- 
mate the amount of increase in extras 
for galvanized sheets. However, ' 
will be recalled that when zinc prices 
were advanced one-half cent per 
pourd Oct. 23, galvanized sheet pro- 
ducers raised their coating extras 
an average of about $1.25 a ton. 

Sharon Steel Corp. officials expect 
to have company’s new 14-inch hot- 
rolled strip mill, built by United Eng'- 
neering, in full operation by middle 
of January. This mill will take the 
place of company’s 9-inch hot strip 
mill and is expected to produce hot- 
rolled strip in width range of 3-1/2 
to 8 inches. Much of the electrical 
units and other auxiliary equipment 
of the 9-inch mill will be utilized on 
the 14-inch strip mill. When this 
program is completed, company’s hot- 
rolled strip mills will include the fol- 
lowing: Eight, 10, 14 and continuous 
26-inch mills. No change is contem:- 
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CLOWELAMD DRARE 4 ENG GO 
WKLIFFE, O80 


LIFT-UP TYPE BACK GAUGE DELIGHTS 


OPERATORS AND SPEEDS SHEARING 


Shear operators acclaim this back gauge which can be raised 
up and out of the way to allow long sheets to pass through. 
They like its smooth easy operation when setting it for use. 


The back gauge is typical of many features that make Steel- 
weld Pivoted-Blade Shears so outstanding. It is put in or taken 
out of service simply by the movement of a horizontal bar. No 
bolts to turn. No parts to assemble. 


It is convenient to adjust, too. The operating crank and 
dials are at the outside front corner of the shear where readily 
accessible, eliminating need of going around to back of machine. 
It is mounted on ball bearings and equipped with two dials for 
inch and also 64th inch readings. 


The back gauge is standard equipment supplied with all 
Steelweld Shears. Lift-up feature is furnished only for %” 
Siisteridil Ghidais ite Gatied Wilk manve- capacity machines and larger. Metal cut on lighter machines 


lous features that are not available in any is usuall liant enough to pass under a auge wit ift- 
other shears. Built in all sizes for thick- YP J P g J pout tits ~~ 
arrangement. 


nesses from 12 gauge to 114 inch 


GET THIS BOOK! 
eee mn a,  THECIRVELAND CRANE. & ENGINEERING (6. 


construction and engineering 7815 EAST 282ND STREET + WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
details. Profusely illustrated, 


2 STEELWELD »°’ SHEARS 
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PAY-OFF, SLITTER 
AND COILER 

Ibs capacity and coil width can be from 

SLITTER can be built in widths 18’ — 


PAY-OFF REEL can be of 5 to 20,000 
24” to 60”, 


COMPLETE 
INSTALLATION 
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SCRAP BALLERS 


EDGE ROLLERS, 


PAY OFF REELS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LEVELLERS, 


COILERS, 


om me) 


ee 


PAXSON MACHINE CO. 








plated in company’s cold-rolled strip 
operations, : 

Philadelphia—Apart from special. 
ties, sheet sellers generally have not 
gone far toward opening their books 
for first quarter on non-certified ton- 
nage. Two producers have set yup 
quotas on galvanized sheets for the 
entire period, but in general mills 
have not opened books on the ma. 
jor carbon grades beyond February 
and in some cases not beyond January 
with arrearages in that month con- 
suming most of the allotment. 

Some sellers of electrical sheets 
and at least one producer of alumi- 
num-coated sheets have filled up their 
schedules for the first three months 
of next vear. 

Deliveries are becoming increasing. 
ly extended on straight chromium 
alloy sheets, with one large mill sol 
ahead through most of March. Auto- 
motive requirements of this grade 
are especially heavy. Other grades 
of stainless can be had for shipment 
early in the first quarter, in some cases 
by mid-January. 

Stove makers are experiencing a 
continued decline in demand for their 
more expensive lines. However, they 
appear to be pressing as hard as ever 
for enameling stock and cold-rolled 
sheets on the theory that they could 
sell more of their less expensive mod- 
els if they had the steel to build more 

Aviation Supply Office, Navy, Phil- 
adelphia, has bids on approximately 
658 tons, flat packing case strapping, 
5/8 to 1-1/4 inch, various deliveries, 
and closes Nov. 23 on 445,700 feet of 
wrought iron pipe. 

New York — No easing in sheet 
supply is in evidence, with mills con- 
tinuing to turn down heavy tonnages 
Most producers have not set up quo- 
tas for the first quarter, other than 
for certified work, beyond January 
and in most cases those quotas ar 
comprised largely of arrearages. Th 
furthest that any have gone on hot 
and cold-rolled sheets, non-certified, is 
February. Until matters pertaining t 
voluntary allotments have been clari- 
fied, the mills likely will take no ac- 
tion for the entire quarter, even 
where they are disposed to sell upon 
such a basis. In galvanized sheets 
at least two mills have set up quotas 
for the entire first quarter, although 
on a more limited basis than for th 
current quarter. In some specialties 
mills also are selling ahead for the 
whole 3-month period, where demar! 
prevails. One seller of stainless stri 
is booked up for the quarter, but stil! 
has quite a little capacity availabl 
for stainless sheets. 

Boston — Shortages and mixe! 
pattern of distribution mark flat 
rolled products; adding to con- 
fusion are variances. in prices 
in hot-rolied carbon’ sheets an! 
strip, electrical sheets, stainless 
and cold-rolled strip. Differing prices 
in hot strip and sheets center most!) 
around extras, changes in which wer 
initiated last month by two producers 
but not generally followed by others 
With allocations limited to Januar) 
and February, some nonintegrate! 
cold strip sellers have not opened 
books officially for first quarter; when 
opened, they will be down sharply be- 
cause of heavy carryovers and wil! 
be subject to later adjustment, in line 
with hot strip deliveries. Where hot 
material is higher due to extras, cold 
mills are adding the cost. Outlook 
for low carbon is clouded. Despite 
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.-FOR LACK OF A 
SHAPE LIKE THIS 


Just this one steel plate shape is used by 
a manufacturer who specializes on a single 
farm implement. [t wouldn’t be econom- 
ical, therefore, for him to own and operate 
heavy press equipment because he couldn’t 
keep it busy. One hour’s work would 
stamp out a week’s supply of the brackets. 

Instead, he buys the part by the thou- 
sands from By-Products Steel Co. and gets 
it ready for finishing. (We have over 150 
major machines for doing such work on 
steel plate—flame-cutting, shearing, press- 
ing. blanking, bending and other forming 
operations. ) 

Because By-Products Steel Co. is located 
at the source for steel plate, the scrap 
produced in cutting out your shapes 
goes right back to Lukens open hearths, 


where its value is highest. You pay freight 


LUKENS 


BY-PRODUCTS 





STEEL BY-PRODUCTS STEEL CoO. 


STEEL PLATE SHAPES: - 


DIVISION 


nber 22, 1948 





This bracket is blanked by 


By-Products Steel Co. from 34” plate. 


only on the weight of the part you want. 
Your scrap losses and handling charges 
are lower. 

For Bulletin 270 showing the wide range 
of work we do. write By-Products Steel 
Co., Division of Lukens Steel Company. 


114 Strode Avenue, Coatesville. Penna. 


.. of interest to you.. “HEAD WORK”, a 16mm motion picture in sound and color, 
on spinning and pressing of Lukens Heads is available with- 
out charge. Running time: 27 minutes. Write for a booking date. 





* FLAME-CUT + BENT + SHEARED + PRESSED » BLANKED + WELDED 
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/4ee- BAKER TRUCK 


Box Score Indicates a Winner! 





CUSTOMER: Appliance Division, The Cavalier Corp., Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
PRODUCTS: Coca-Cola cooler-dispenser, Quaker Oil space heater. 
TRUCKS: 6 Boker Fork Trucks—4 2000-Ib. and 2 6000-Ib. capacity. 





Baker 6000-Ib. Fork 

Truck unloading 

skidded 6-ton 

packages of sheet 

steel from gondola 

cars with chain 
sling. 


Some truck tiering sheet 
steel packages in storage 
department. 








OPERATION 


TRUCKS USED 


RESULTS 





Unloading steel sheets in 3-ton 
skidded packages from gon- 
dola cars (50 tons per car). 
Transporting to storage and 
tiering. 


Baker 6000-Ib. 
Fork Trucks 


48 man hours cut to 4. Formerly 
took 6 men 8 hours for unload- 
ing alone. Now 2 men safely 
unload and store a carload in 
2 hours. 





Handling steel sheets from 
stores into production line. 


Baker 6000-Ib. 
Fork Trucks 


More man hours saved. Aisles 
kept clear. 





Handling and storing dies for 
stamping and blanking 
departments. 


Baker 6000-Ib. 
Fork Trucks 


Time and storage space saved. 





Moving finished products in 
cases to storage. 


Baker 2000-Ib. 
Fork Trucks 


Operation speeded 50%.Ware- 
house capacity increased 50%. 








Moving finished products from 
storage into boxcars, 


Baker 2000-Ib. 
Fork Trucks 








16 man hours cut to |. Formerly 
took 4 men 4 hours to load a 
cars Now | man does it in 
about | hour. 











Pe) 


Baker 2000-Ib. Fork Truck 
tiering cases of finished 
product in warehouse. 


Baker 2000-Ib. Fork 
Truck loading cases 
into boxcars. 





The Baker Material Handling Engineer is at your service 
to help you improve your material handling box score. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2167 West 25th Street « Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering 


Corporation, Ltd. 





Baker inpustrial TRUCKS 


kh 








slackening in retail demand for some 
products, there is no easing in st-el; 
in several industries where layoffs 
have.been made there is still pressure 
for steel; as in case of typewriter as- 
sembly plants. Alloy demand is 
strong, notably for roller chain-mak- 
ing. 

Chicago—A change in the steel sit- 
uation seems to be in the making, 
despite the darker outlook for the 
near future. More soft spots are ap- 
pearing in industrial production and, 
while individually these have little 
significance, a pattern may be in for- 
mation by which an orderly retire- 
ment from the present abnormally 
high production levels will come. 
Pipelines have filled for a wide vari- 
ety of consumers goods which only 
last year were difficult to obtain. 
The reported slowimg down in de- 
mand for automobiles has not trans- 
lated itself yet into declining pres- 
sure for automotive steels, and it 
seems probable that autobuilders’ 
clamor for more steel will mount 
next quarter when carryover tonnage 


reduces the new period’s quotas by 


roughly one month’s production. One 
district mill has blanked out January 
for hot-rolled sheets, with other in- 
terests’ carryovers also approximat- 
ing that volume. 

Cincinnati —- Sheet mills are try- 
ing to complete their first quarter 
schedules. Handicaps include indefi- 
nite tonnage involved in the volun- 
tarv allocation programs. Persistence 
of demand proves the pinch in sup- 
plies will not be relieved to any ex- 
tent. The blast furnace in Martin’s 
Ferry, supplying Newport, Ky., open 
hearths of the Detrola Corp., is out 
for 30 days for repairs. 

St. Louis Sheet makers have 
filled first-quarter allocations cau- 
tiously, leaving a margin of safety 
in the hope of keeping abreast of 
deliveries throughout next year. Gran- 
ite Citv Steel Co., especially, has re- 
solved to keep current. Its produc- 
tion of cold-rolled steel recently has 
been picking up around 3000 tons 
each month and reached a probable 
21,000 in November. On that basis, 
the company’s new cold reduction 
mill would reach its 25,000 ton prac- 
tical capacity in January or February. 
But orders are not being taken on 
that expectation, since repairs on a 
turbine and the slab mill run-out 
table are due in April. These, plus 
continuing adjustment difficulties in 
the new equipment, probably will de- 
lay capacity output until spring or 
later. 

Birmingham — Demand for sheets 
shows not the slightest tendency to 
level off. Production holds at virtual 
capacity, although a considerable pro- 
portion of output in the district goes 
into tin plate. 

Los Angeles — Hard-pressed sup- 
pliers report that sheet continues to 
be the No. 1 scarcity. Demand is 4s 
strong as ever for flat-rolled prod- 
ucts, although a minor tapering 10 
new orders is being experienced in 
some other categories in which sup- 
plies come a little closer to meeting 
requirements. There is a growing 
feeling that one of the typical char- 
acteristics of shortage markets |S 
coming more strongly into evidence 
here. Suppliers believe that many 
small users for months past have 
been taking their full quotas even 
wher current needs declined. 
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has its own 
advantages 


— 


erry ce me:..” ya most efficient type of foundry oven for 


they ReveH : any particular foundry depends on the type 


ue pai and volume of work being handled by that 


organization and other local conditions. 

Because there are so many important variables 
in oven construction and in oven operation, 
the greatest economy is assured when the 
foundry oven is engineered especially for the 
work it is to do and under the working conditions 


in that particular foundry. 


Consult a Young Brothers engineer before you 
make your plans for an oven installation. Get 
all the facts. It may save you considerable in 


initial and operating costs. 


—_——_ 


Young Brothers Company : 


6503 Mack Avenue Detroit 7, Michigan | i D 
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Here’s Why You Can Save Money on Horsburgh 


& Scott Helical Speed Reducers . . 


1. Lower cost in manufacture and assembly by engi- 


neered simplicity of design. 


2. Savings in maintenance and freedom from break- 


downs through rugged construction from the finest 


materials and precision manufacture. 


These features are your guarantee of better built speed 


reducers that last longer. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


* CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U.S.A 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 





Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 127 


New York — Tank fabricators con- 
tinue to be badly handicapped by 
the shortage of steel, particularly 
plates. One large fabricator could 
handle 60 to 70 per cent more busi- 
ness, if a sufficient amount of steel 
were available. 

At present, there is a@ seasonal 
slackening in demand for water tanks 
and with backlogs so heavy, most 
fabricators welcome this easing, Most 
tank fabricators are unable to prom- 
ise shipments under 12 months, with 
erection taking anywhere from tw» 
to five months in addition. Fabricat- 
ors’ backlogs normally run around 
two and a half to three months. 

In addition to seasonal influences, 
demand for water tanks is also advers- 
ly affected by extended deliveries and 
mounting costs. 

Philadelphia — District plate mills 
are operating at the highest level this 
year, probably at the highest postwar 
level. However, most mills will have 
substantial arrearages at the end of 
this year, averaging perhaps around 
four weeks’ production. Producers 
generally are not disposed to set up 
consumer quotas for shipment beyond 
February, although in some cases 
tentative assurances have been made 
for shipments beyond. 

Chicago—What specifically was on 
the agenda for the Steel Products 
Advisory Committee when it met in 
Washington last Friday was not clear 
even to many of the members, but 
some of those who had concluded 
after the last meeting that the ex- 
piration date of Public Law 395 
would preclude putting new programs 
into operation went back to Wash- 
ington fully aware that the election 
outcome could cause an about-face 
in their thinking that voluntary al- 
locations might soon be a thing of 
the past. Most noticeably affected 
by allocations among steel products 
is plates, and the strengthened posi- 
tion of the program since the elec- 
tion may well presage an even tight- 
er supply situation in this product 
for nonparticipating industries. The 
acuteness of this situation makes it- 
self known through various expe- 
dients being experimented with as 
substitutes for carbon plates; thus, 
high-strength, low-alloy steel has 
been eyed for its possible use in 
storag@ tanks and the like, despite 
its high cost. Allocations as they 
now stand have set back one produc- 
er’s delivery promises on plates from 
one to two months, and if additional 
plate consuming industries come into 
the allocation scheme as the result of 
the latest advisory group meeting, in- 
finitely greater delays to other users 
appear inevitable. 

Birmingham—Assignment of plate 
tonnage for first quarter is not com- 
pleted, although some deliveries have 
been scheduled through January 
Pressure for plates remains as great 
as ever and the gap between supply 
and demand remains wide. 

Los Angeles—Plate demand is far 
out-running supply. Consumers have 
been warned by some suppliers thal 
quotas for next year will be «ven 
lower than 1948. Plates and anzles 
are in heavy demand for South 
American oil field use, but not much 
material is to be had. 
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ROBINSON SILICA BRICK 


LENGTHENS FURNACE LIFE-SPAN 


Ou can depend on longer life with more 

tonnage per day from a furnace lined with 
Robinson Silica Brick. There are good reasons 
why it withstands long, hard service under 
extreme conditions of furnace operation! High 
quality ganister is selected for the minimum of 
harmful impurities before processing. Very low 
alumina content insures maximum strength at 
high temperatures. Modern manufacturing 
methods impart extreme density and high 


resistance to spalling and slagging. Strict labora- 
tory control in all phases of manufacture keeps 
quality at a uniform high for longer life and 
better service! Robinson FRC Silica Brick saves 
you money by decreasing brick consumption 
and cutting rebuilding costs! For dependable 
furnace performance, it’s Robinson Silica 
Brick — one of the Robinson line of uniform 
refractories! 


Write For Your Free Copy Of The Robinson Refractories Catalog 
You'll find information in it that you'll use all the time. Just drop 
a line to The Robinson Clay Product Co., Akron 9, Ohio and we'll 
mail your copy immediately. 


Robinson Engineered Refractories: Silica 
Brick, Fire Brick, High-Temperature Bond- 
ing Mortar, Castable Refractories, Plastic 
Fire Brick, Acid-Proof Cement, Fire Clays, 
Super-Duty Plastics. 

R-148-6 


November 22, 1948 


THE 


ROBINSON 


CLAY PRODUCT CO. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
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MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


WiILLIAMS-WHITE & Co. 











Six WILLIAMS-WHITE Presses, 
shown above, are part of the battery 
of presses for forming interior and 
exterior panels and small parts used in 
the construction of LUSTRON pre- 
fabricated homes. The view at left 
shows the press in detail. 


WILLIAMS-WHITE Production Machines are custom built to meet 
your particular needs . . . designed to lower operating costs and 
do your work more efficiently. The experience gained in nearly 100 
years building the basic tools of industry is available to you through 


our staff of engineers and designers. 


Write us, giving as much information as possible about the tools 
you need, and we will send detailed specifications without obligation 


on your part. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


WILLIAMS-WHITE 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 





Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 126 


Pittsburgh—A growing stabil ty jn 
demand for alloy bars, in cortrast 
to sporadic large tonnage purchiases 
noted earlier this year, is reported 
by producing interests. However, ney 
bookings continue to surpass produc. 
tion schedules throughout almost th 
entire range of size classifications 
Distribution pattern of alloy  stee! 
product shipments has been altered 
to extent of heavier tonnage commit- 
ments under the military allocation 
program. This program was origi- 
nally scheduled to get under way 
during October, but some’ partici- 
pants were unable to make the nec. 
essary production “lead time.” Fina] 
approval is expected momentarily 
for extension beyond Feb. 28 of stec! 
“set asides” (totaling about 102,50 
tons monthly) for the armed forces 
Current heavy demand for alloy bars 
is attributed in part to augmented 
requirements for the aircraft pro- 
gram and to better balanced sheet 
inventories among automotive pro. 
ducers, permitting increased assem- 
bly schedules. Considerable tonnag: 
also is being shipped to the cheni- 
cal and petroleum industries. 


New York — Hot carbon bar sellers 
in a few cases have set up general 
consumer quotas for the first two 
months of next quarter, but most 
have been unable to set up schei- 
nles beyond January, with allowance; 
for arrearages affecting the great 
bulk of tonnage scheduled for ship- 
ment during that month, Some dis- 
trict sellers here claim that custom- 
ers will receive practically no new 
tonnage in January. 

Cold-drawn carbon bar sellers hav. 
long since set up quotas for the en- 
tire first quarter, with a number ac 
tually having accepted specification: 
for shipment beyond. Alloy bar busi- 
ness is becoming increasingly extend: 
ed, with one large producer booke! 
up for the first quarter, except fo 
electric furnace aircraft quality 4. 
loys and stainless bars. The latter can 
be had for shipment within three t 
four weeks. 

Philadelphia —- Hot carbon bar « 
mand continues diversified, with sell- 
ers moving cautiously in establishing 
non-certified allotments for first quar 
ter. Thev have, however, lony sinc 
set up quotas for the quarter on cit: 
drawn bars, and in some instances 
have booked substantial tonnages fo 
shipment beyond. 

Seattle — Local bar mills are bats 
to a normal ratio of about 60 per cert 
reinforcing and 40 per cent merchat’ 
bars. this having been reversed dur 
ing the war when merchant bars wer 
in greater demand. Construction ani 
public works jobs have stimulate? 
the use of reinforcing bars of which 
sizable backlogs are reported. Plants 
are making every effort to speed dell’- 
eries. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 127 ; 


Pittsburgh—Galvanized pipe Pp! 
ducers are expected to advance price 
$4 per ton to reflect 2 cents pe 
pound advance in prime _ weste™ 
zinc to 17% cents, East St. Louis 
Up to mid-week, one leading Pp! 
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— 
duc-r, Who previously announced pol- | < 
icy tying price of galvanized pipe — , 
to ‘nat of zine, was expected to of- SWIFT e¢ SURE ¢ .STURDY e¢ SILENT © SMOOTH e STEADY 
"ee ficiaily take such action by close of “e , - 
yn jast week. Other producers contacted ‘ 
rast Fe gicated they likewise would take 
ases simiar action in the near future. STRUCTION 
rted Fyetz-Moon Tube Co. Inc., Butler, ouGi con 
~ Pa, advanced standard and extra owt 
due- S hea 14-inch galvanized pipe $3 a Bis 
the oon. effective Nov. 18. This action 
me was necessitated by the 2-cent per : : 
_— pound increase in primary zinc and ESIGN 
— also included adjustment of $4 in sic DE 
ad prices for % inch and %g-inch size BA 9 
a classifications. 
ony Los Angeles—Although the petro- 
rtic- Ie leum strike is virtually over, and all 
nec- AE but one major company have re- 
Final sumed normal operations, there has 
-arily been no general increase in buying 
steel by producers or equipment fabri- 
2.50) (ae cators to aggravate the already tight 
ces supply situation. Next to sheets, pipe . 
bars is the No. 2 scarcity here and quotas 
ented for this item generally will be lower 
pro: ge next year. Some eastern mills have 
sheet temporarily withdrawn from _ the 
pro- pipe market in this area. 
ssem- 
nage 
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Wire Prices, Page 127 





st New York First quarter wire al- 
two location schedules are jelling slowly; 
most indications are there will be no in- 
ched- crease in overall quotas, but some 
‘ances producers look for slight easing in 
great pressure. For aircraft and welding 
ship- electrodes, trend is up; backlogs for 
e dis the latter are higher and growing. On 
stom: the other hand, bedding and up- 
new holstery spring material remains in 
the dumps and on the whole a more 
; have spotty situation appears in the mak- 
ne en: ing. Declines are balanced by excess 
er ac- demands in other directions and there 
ation: is no evidence of any material slack- 
» busi- ening. Inquiry for nail wire is strong, 
xtend- notably 10 gage; more new producers 
yooked have acquired nail machines, but they 
pt for are experiencing trouble in getting 
ty al- wire to feed them. Rod allocations 
er can over the next few months will ap- 
ree t proximate ‘tonnage of this quarter; 
some Swedish rods are being finished ou’ve often remarked that 
yar dk and more are on order. no piece of equipment can be 
h sell: Boston—Considerable wire tonnage superior to its component parts 
lishing awaits definite assignment in first ‘ ; ees 
t quar: Me quarter schedules with mills operat- You appreciate the broad rec- 
y sinc fe ing on a memeny — ol February ; ognition and acceptance of BCA 
n coi: Mn most carbon products there is am- : Le — Pi 
ea ple tentative volume up for lead-time. Balt Bearings in industry... 
ves for MR There are a few soft spots, as in bed- You know you can tell your 


ding spring wire; music wire is avail- 
“e back able from stock on more sizes and 
er cent RB stades. Capacity for the latter is far 
chan’ ME 2hove pre-war and the same is true 
xq dur: of rope wire. Delivery on the latter 
ns welt ME STAdes is near normal and demand 
ion ani ‘or rope is fair. Here also war-built 
nulated MR Capacity is a factor with 22 companies 
which i orming rope; competition is keen and 
Plants Mm the margin limited. Automotive re- 
j deliv: HH Wirements hold at high levels with 
Dressure for valve spring material 
heavy. Brush requirements are hold- BEARINGS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
™g with full allocations being taken. LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
. Heading grades continue tight, not- 
ably in the middle size ranges, 
ee Chicago — With farm and indus- 
ye pro nal demand for wire and wire prod- 
e price ucts maintaining its high level, some 
nts pe@ Mdustries cite this shortage as be- 
westeM@ 2 an important factor in their out- 
Louis Ut projections for next year. For 
ig prog Xample, an official of the National 


engineers to draw upon our half- 
century of experience in friction 
control practices, encompassing 
many varied fields of industry... 

You, who insist upon continu- 
ous, full-capacity, trouble-free op- 
eration, know this can be assured 
by specifying BCA Ball Bearings. 
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Association of Bedding Manufacturers 
last week predicted that if overall do- 
mestic consumption of steel continues 
at present levels his industry will lack 
about 30 per cent of its steel needs. 
No shortages have been sufficiently 
acute to slow down the industry ap- 
preciably this year, he said, but ris- 
ing prices of materials used by the 
industry is one of its chief problems 
at present. 


sirmingham Some slackening 
in demand for wire is reported, prob- 
ably due to inclement weather which 
has hampered agricultural work. In 
other quarters demand remains heavy 
and is cstimated at more than 5 per 
cent above available tonnage. 


Structural Shapes ... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 127 


Philadelphia While structural 
fabricators have substantial backlogs 
and are not getting sufficient quanti- 
ties of steel to reduce them mate- 
rially, new buying is spotty, due prin- 
cipally to seasonal influences and to 
high construction costs. Some build- 
ers have temporarily postponed going 
ahead with commercial construction 
and a few have held up programs in- 
definitely, with the latter claiming 
that costs have reached the point 
where they are more than the projects 
are worth. Bids on public work have 
exceeded appropriations with little 


(Ae 


American 
Heavy-Duty 


Roller Bearings 





Designed especially for ‘‘tough going,” AMERICANS have 
what it takes to render smooth, dependable service in heavy 
industrial applications. Strong, precision built, longer last- 
ing, they will minimize your anti-friction bearing problems. 
Our technical staff will assist you in selecting the right 
bearings for your needs. Write. 


AMERICAN 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


AMERICAN 


ROLLER BEARING CO. 


420 Melwood Street 


Pacific Coast Office: 


144 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


prospect of construction going a .¢eaq 
for some time. 

Boston — Power plant expansions 
are the backbone in structural demang 
for private construction, but on the 
whole new estimating and inquiry is 
down. Structural shops are constantly 
pressing for additional tonnage, byt 
without success with one supplier 
cutting December allocations 50 per 
cent. Belgium structurals are being 
offered more freely at prices wel! 
over domestic quotations. 

Los Angeles— New construction 
apparently has passed its peak, but 
demand is still far im excess of the 
limited supplies. Price resistance js 
making itself felt, and some construc- 
tion is being delayed in the hope that 
costs can be shaved. In one respect 
this is beneficial, for it relieves some 
of the pressure on structural mate- 
rials. 


Warehouse .. . 


Warehouse Prices, Page 129 


Pittsburgh—Pattern of warehouse 
steel demand has recorded relatively 
little change in recent weeks. Re- 
stricted inventories continue to be 
distributed under a strict allotment 
basis, despite constant pressure from 
mill customers seeking to supplement 
their steel stocks through purchases 
from distributors. Most warehouse 
interests report steel inventory posi- 
tion as of Nov. 1 was moderately 
below that recorded Oct. 1, and ex- 
pect this trend to continue through 
remainder of this year. This belief 
is based on reports from mill sup- 
pliers to effect that not all tonnage 
previously scheduled for November 
and December shipment can be ful- 
filled. In some instances this carry- 
over tonnage has been canceled out- 
right, while in others the mills hav 
limited order acceptance for Janu- 
ary and February rollings to absorb 
this tonnage. 

Birmingham — Warehouse stocks 
of steel in this district remain precar'- 
cusly low and considerably below cur- 
rent normal needs, which makes 
it out of the question to even approxi- 
mately meet today’s high demands 
Sheets and plates are reported as 
particularly scarce. 

Los Angeles—Although _ require- 
ments are far in excess of supply 
and no product category is generally 
available in anything like adequat 
quantities, steel jobbers report 4 
slight flattening off in the size of 
new orders. Demand for some prod- 
ucts from these houses currently 1s 
off from 5 to 10 per cent. Price re- 
sistance is pronounced in structural 
shapes and, despite the short supply 
customers are hesitant when offered 
this material at premium prices 


Seattle — Jobbers are making the 
best of a bad situation due to inter- 
rupted water shipments, lowered 4l- 
locations for the first quarter and 
eanceliation or deferment of essen: 
tial items, adding to the difficulty 
of serving the trade satisfactorily 
Inventories are low, Demand is strong 
for all items. In some instances, j0b- 
bers have turned to new sources of 
supply. Meanwhile all shipments at 
coming overland at higher freight 
costs. Stainless steel sheets are re 
ported in fair supply. 
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Pic Iron... 

essure eases, although needs 
still exceed supply. Foreign iron 
prices dip 


=” 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 128 


Philadelphia — Pig iron is under a 
little less pressure, although require- 
ments still exceed supply. Overall 
domestic production of iron is heavier 
and, while the longshoremen’s strike 
has disrupted import shipments, the 
mitlook is for continued relief from 
abroad, and at lower prices. Also con- 
triniting somewhat to easing pres- 
sure for iron is increasing spottiness 
in demand for gray iron castings. 
Foundries mostly affected are small 
iobhers, particularly those relatively 
now in the field. Some are very 
lefinitely beating the bushes for new 
business. 


Allied Iron Inc., Chester, Pa., which 
3; to operate the furnace acquired 
from the government at that point, is 
nearing completion of repairs and im- 
provements and is expected to get 
into production around Dec. 1, or 
shortly thereafter. The iron is to 
be used principally for conversion 
nto skelp for the manufacture of pipe 
for Texas oil interests. Skelp is to 
he rolled in the Pittsburgh district, 
according to persistent reports. How- 
ever, there have been some indica- 
tions that at least some of the early 
iron to be produced at this furnace 
may move into the merchant trade. 

Foreign iron prices continue to ease, 
although reports concerning some are 
lifficnlt to check, because specifica- 
tions involved cannot always be easily 
established, nor can the conditions sur- 
rounding the contracts. Trading 
teals (foreign iron ~~ i for in- 
stance) often throw additional light 
on some of the reported prices. 


Actual date of transaction is an- 
other factor that often makes for con- 
fusion. Recently some Australian 
iron was reported due in the East at 
860 cif. In at least this one in- 
stance, the transaction was made last 
January, with the intervening mar- 
ket higher. There are still other fac- 
tors that enter into these foreign pur- 
chases which sometimes prove to be 
misleading in appraising the import 
market. 

Dutch iron is now being offered at 
around $71 or $72, c.i.f. eastern sea- 
board, but the iron is off-grade iron 
and is being definitely sold as such. 
Hence, this price is not representa- 
tive of the foreign market for prime 
material. Prices are off a bit from 
earlier sales of iron of the same 
quality. Generally speaking, the for- 
eign market on prime iron now aver- 
ages around $85. Steelmaking grades, 
sold usually in round tonnage, are 
coming in at around $80, c.if., or a 
shade under. Foundry grades, sold 
generally in small lots, average $85, 
or a little higher. At least two or 
three cargoes of foreign iron have 
been tied up in the East as a result 
of the waterfront strike, with other 
cargoes now enroute likely to be sub- 
fect to the same difficulty unless the 
labor dispute is settled promptly. Fur- 
ther sailings from the other side have 
been postponed, pending settlement 
of the strike. 


Boston — Improvement in pig iron 
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supply continues. Mystic furnace is 
now producing malleable after reliev- 
ing critical needs for No. 2 foundry. 
In a few instances shops are able to 
increase iron ratio of iron in melts, 
but percentage of scrap in mixtures 
is still abnormally high. Melt is off 
slightly and there is less snap to new 
volume: subcontracting has dwindled 
to usual volume which includes some 
normal farming out of castings by 
textile mill equipment builders. For- 
eign iron prices are lower with ton- 
nage offered at around $72 Boston, 
$10 to $15 below the peak at which 
most tonnage was bought late in the 
suminer; with domestic supply im- 
proved, this is still too high for 


most imelters. 

New York Most district consum- 
ers are still pressing for iron, but 
the overall situation is not quite as 
stringent, due in part to a somewhat 
better supply and also to the fact that 
some foundries have less tonnage in 
prospect. Some foundries, in fact, 
are more active in their efforts to line 
up new business than at any time in 
recent years. In certain cases they 
have reduced their weekly schedules 
by a day or so. 

Pittsburgh—Emphasis on improve- 
ment in coal quality, which would re- 
sult in better metallurgical coke, is 
believed most logical path to follow 
during this period of critical pig iron 


Do It Faster, Safer and 
Better with BROSIUS 





— 
- 


Manipulators and Chargers 


ee. 





Hot, back-breaking and dangerous handling jobs at your furnaces, 
presses and hammers, are a breeze with Brosius Manipulators and 


Chargers. 


Built in capacities ranging from 2,000 to 20,000 pounds, Brosius 
Manipulators and Chargers are self-contained, hence require no tracks 


or expensive runways. 


Chargers are designed as tongs machines to handle billets, slabs, 
blooms, ingots, etc., or to handle a charging box for serving melting 


furnaces. 


Because they can turn on their own wheelbase, they are 


particularly adapted for operations in limited or confined areas. 
Brosius Manipulators are especially designed for manipulating 
forging blanks under hammers and presses, and the charging and 


drawing of heating furnaces. 


Like the Chargers, they are equipped 


with anti-friction bearings, rubber tires and hydraulic steering. Fa- 
tiguing effort is eliminated for the operator. 


Edgar €. BROSIUS Company Inc. 


Designers & Manufacturers of Special Equipment for Blast Furnaces & Steel Mills 


SHARPSBURG, Pittsburgh (15) PENNSYLVANIA 
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shortage. Adequate supply of high 
quality coke would make possible in- 
creased pig iron output throughout 
the country equivalent to about five 
new blast furnaces. Construction of 
elaborate coal washing facilities is 
nearing completion at the Robena 
mine of H. C. Frick Coke Co. in 
Greene county, Pennsylvania, while 
erection of similar facilities for large 
tonnage coal washing also has been 
undertaken by Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. and other steel producers. 


Birmingham — Pig iron supplies in 
the South, especially as concerns foun- 
Iry requirements, continue wholly 
inadeanate. Not a great deal is 
heard from consumers, since most of 
them apparently have come to real- 
ize the futility of expecting more. 
Production of iron by merchant melt- 
ers is at capacity. 

St. Louis Missouri-Ilinois Fur- 
naces Inc. has achieved its former 
1000-ton daily pig iron production 
rate following relining of one furnace. 
New rated capacity is almost 100 
tons more than the 1000-ton figure, 
and officials hope to reach and es- 
tablish the new capacity in December. 
Production is equally divided between 
basic and foundry iron. Pig custom- 
ers are back to their former alloca- 
tions and all of their reasonable de- 
mands are being met. The clamor 
for increased allocations is abating 
somewhat, but foundries are not yet 
building inventories. Most foundries 
which cut schedules from a five to a 
four-day week have returned to their 
old schedule. 


CHEAP 
CASTINGS 
CAN BE 
EXPENSIVE 
e 


Compared to the expense of 
machining this quarter panel, the cost of 
the casting is trivial. If a defect appeared 
after many hours of machine time had 
been spent on such a job, much more 
than the cost of the casting would be lost. 

This doesn’t mean you have to pay 
considerably more for sound, machinable 
castings. In fact, when you get that kind 
of castings from us, they probably won't 
cost you anything additional except the 


freight. 
You'd be surprised to know how many 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY 


ADVANC 
CASTINGS 
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Scrap... 


Stronger price tone develops in 
Buffalo market with blast fur- 
nace grades advancing 


Scrap Prices, Page 132 


Buffalo —- Midweek sales of blast 
furnace scrap items, aggregating 
about 10,000 tons at prices ranging 
from $1 to $2 a ton above the form- 
ula, broke the prolonged stalemate 
in the local market. However, the 
deadlock between leading mills and 
dealers continued in steelmaking 
grades as bids remained at the form- 
ula. 

Three of the leading consumers of 
blast furnace scrap entered the mar- 
ket simultaneously to place substan- 
tial orders at the advanced prices. 
Turnings rose to a range of $38 to 
$38.50 a ton, while short shovelings 
commanded $40 to $40.50. A few 
thousand tons of No. 1 cupola cast 
changed hands at $66, or within the 
prevailing range of $65.75 to $66.25. 

Further indications of a firmer mar- 
ket appeared when a leading mill re- 
vealed that unprocessed scrap was 
being taken in with No. 2 material 
at a price $3.50 a ton below the form- 
ula; unbundled scrap at $4 below 
formula. These prices were consid- 
ered bullish in view of the fact that 
processing usually is figured on the 
basis of $5 a ton. There were also 
further reasons for considering pres- 
ent quotations on steelmaking grades, 
both here and elsewhere, as being 
of a nominal nature, because of the 





customers at a distance are coming to us 
for gray iron, alloy, and Strenes Metal 
castings to save machining cost and grief. 
It's because they have learned by expe- 
rience that it pays to get castings that 
don’t show up blowholes, cold shuts, 
hard spots, cracks, and sponginess in the 
course of machining. 

We do the same class of work on job 
castings as on Strenes Metal cast dies. 
That may sound like a broad statement, 
but we can prove it. If you want the 
proof, write or phone us. 


CO., DAYTON 3, OHIO 


E STRENES METAL 
ALLOY GRAY IRON 
GRAY IRON 


tremendous amount of conversion Ww 
business going on at higher prices, ea 
Dealers admit moving large quantities th 
of material in such deals. ™: 
Boston -— Cast scrap prices ar & te 
slightly easier with premiums for I 
open-hearth tonnage less frequent, Ry 
There are no open breaks in any 
grade but the keen edge for scrap J 3" 
has been dulled at least temporarily lev 
Several larger consumers of cast ar J flu 
not buying and inventories with som: = 
l 


melters are best in months. Cast is 
still selling at higher prices than pig J * 
iron. and the usual differential between JR ° 
these raw materials is at least re 3 
versed. While pig iron supply is less J "°' 
critical, available tonage is not suf- I 
ficient to seriously bend price cury 


for cast. e ter 
Philadelphia — The leading eastern — 
scrap consumer last week had two j Sibi 
cargoes of scrap tied up as a result 7 the 
of the longshoremen’s strike, one here pur 
and the other at New York. Unless fur 
there is carly adjustment, the unloai- wit 
ing of at least five other cargoes fo: . iter 
this interest is likewise poing to bh p ran, 
delaved. The first cargo of German 9 SP" 
scrap to be received in this country Re *° 
for the account of United States Steel rem 
Corp. subsidiaries, and noted as arriv- ve 
ee 


ing here recently, was not completely .! 
unloaded before the strike hit this Ry!” ‘ 
port. This waterfront difficulty has Ry!" 
civen the market on steel scrap 2  B 


slightly stronger undertone, although pric 
it is not reflected in higher prices. In are 
fact, the market on all principal whe 
grades of scrap, steel and cast iron, JR pate 
is unchanged, except for a slight in- HR St 
crease in short shovel turnings, which in x 
are now holding at $38.50-$39, de- BR mill: 
livered. For 

A reduction in freight rates on im- 9 are | 
ported scrap from tthe eastern sea- melt 
board to Johnstown, Pa., and Pitts- ter, 
burgh. is slated for Dec. 13, although good 
an appeal has been made to put the havi 
new proposed rates into effect sooner pile 
on one to five days notice. The new Ds 


proposed rates from Philadelphia ‘to JR chan 
Johnstown are $6.98, against the cur- fi sene 
rent rate of $8.11; from Philadelphia tivel 


to Pittsbureh, $7.58, against $8.74. vard: 

New York — Scrap brokers’ prices JR of 
are steady, although sentiment is 1 J vile 
shade stronver momentarily as a re- BScr‘ay 
sult of delay in the handling of for. HRewith 
eign scrap because of the longshore- Ho 


men’s strike. Unloading of seversl 
cargoes was held up last week ani 
the near approach to these shores of 
several others promises further difi- 
culty unless the labor dispute 1 
promptly adjusted. Some unfortunat 
experiences have been had with Ger- 


man scrap recently at the mills. While easie? 
the tonnage in the main has been deale) 
regarded as of good quality, some liv: ket p 
shells have been inadvertently includ: comin 
ed in the material, causing some dam- found 
age to furnaces. As a result, mate- tainin 
rial is being carefully screened. Bare di 

Chicago — Scattered grades 0! for 1 
scrap were bringing higher prices las: jmuch 
week, with rerolling rails and electn¢ crap 


furnace bundles up $2, and No. ! Sea: 
wheels and 18-inch and shorter ral 
up $1. Movement of scrap to ope” 
hearths and to cupolas continues 
steady and in large enough volume 
to permit building up of inventories. 
Mills’ stocks are believed sufficient 
now for about a full quarter’s opera 
tions and very little pressure is be 
ing exerted for increased tonnag?. 
Foundry demand continues to sustai! 
the prices for its grades. The relié 
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whi. imported scrap brings to the 
easi-rn supply is sufficient to obviate 


the need for at least one company 
ng an effort to buy foreign ma- 


: terio! directly. 
> Cacinnati Scrap is moving 
© steadily, and in most instances, at un- 


changed prices. Railroad specialties 


ff several dollars from recent 


are 

F jevels and a few other grades show 
F fluctuations. Foundry grades are, 
© in the main, firm although buying 


interest has dimmed because of com- 
fortabie inventories. Open-hearth 
grades are at formula. 
pittsburgh—-Major consumers have 
not been accepting all the scrap ton- 
nage offered in recent weeks because 
of fairly good inventories. Some in- 
terests are not buying any more 
F scrap than is necessary on the pos- 
E sibility of lower price levels within 
’ the next 60 days. One large producer 
» purchased around 2500 tons of blast 
' furnace turnings recently at $39 
with no springboard involved. This 
- item had been moving within a price 
Prange of $39.50 to $40, plus 25 cents 
§ springboard. However, smaller mills 
) are still reaching out for scrap from 
remote points. Supply of cast scrap 
items remains well below immediate 
» needs, despite a substantial reduction 
© in order backlogs among many gray 
© iron jobbing foundries. 
' Birmingham — Open-hearth scrap 
prices remain unchanged, but efforts 
hare under way to build up inventories 
where possible. Some sources antici- 
»pate an upward trend in prices soon. 
St. Louis — A delayed fall pickup 
in scrap shipments is finally allowing 
p mills te accumulate winter reserves. 
'For the first time this season receipts 
are substantially ahead of their daily 
melt. Mill stocks are 60 days or bet- 
ster, and foundries are in nearly as 
good position. A few melters are 
having trouble finding space to stock- 
spile the incoming scrap. 
| Dallas —- Scrap prices remain un- 
mHchanged and continue firm despite 
egenerally low supplies and a compara- 
ptively slow market. While most 
pvarcs’ inventories continue on a basis 
sof current needs, supplies are avail- 
pvle to handle orders. The fact is, 
rscrap dealers are not being flooded 
with orders. 
' Houston Supplies of scrap in 
this area remain fairly good but are 
barely beyond current needs. Prices 
»are not expected to change soon. Only 
pin isolated cases has there been any 
‘difficulty in obtaining gondolas. 
Los Angeles — Prevailing quota- 
jtions are unchanged, but there is an 
easier undertone in No. 1 cast, and 
dealers are not paying over-the-mar- 
ket prices. Considerable tonnages are 
coming in, largely from Geneva, and 
foundries for the time being are ob- 
taining ample supplies. Users here 
are desperate for steel-making scrap, 
or requirements have _ developed 
much faster than the ability of 
Bcrap suppliers to keep up. 
Seattle — The market was caught 
ff balance last week by Columbia 
Steel Co.'s announcement of the ap- 
polntment of Luria Bros. Inc., Phila- 
lelphia, as the former’s exclusive 
gents in the buying of scrap. 
As a result the market moved up 
and receipts dropped, as shippers 
Awaited possibly higher prices. Mean- 
while prices fluctuated, yenerally up- 
and, and the market might be rated 
$27.50 to $29.00, f.o.b. plant. 
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Typical of 
Hendrick 8 


Manufacturing 
Facilities 





Hendrick is exceptionally well equipped to manufacture to 
specifications a wide range of metal products that involve such 
operations as perforating, shaping, forming, welding, brazing, 
riveting, etc. The perforated elevator bucket illustrated is typi- 
cal of the many specialized articles for whose fabrication Hen- 
drick has unusual facilities. Write us in detail regarding any 
metal product you desire fabricated. 


- Sno 


Perferated Metal Screens 
30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


Architectural Grilles 
Mitco Open Steel Fiooring, 
Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


“*Shur-Site’’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 
























WELDING TORCH W-45 
Strong and sturdy, 14 inches long, 

yet weighs only 17 ounces. Lock con- 
trol for continuous welding. Cuts 
oxygen and acetylene costs one-third. 


BLOWPIPE C-47 

Aluminum alloy construction... good balance, 
comfortable grip. Closed hand releases gas 

...+ Open hand cuts it off. Reduces idle flame 
fire hazard. Works perfectly with natural gas, 
manufactured gas, butane and compressed air. 


WELDING TORCH W-46 
Has long lever for closed hand or fingertip gas control, 
allows wider operating range. Weight, 14 ounces; 
length, 13 inches. 

Meet all Underwriters Requirements 


oy Lets 2 ; 


... are daily cutting costs, reducing fire hazards in many 









of the world’s largest industrial plants. Some distributor 






territory still available. Write today for descriptive bulletin. 





+ j 


996 OAKMAN BLVD. 4] DETROIT 6, MICH. i” 
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INDUSTRIAL 


CUSTOM MADE GEARS 





SIMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25th - 
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CARGE 





Bevel and mitre gears up to 
60” dia. are cut on gear pla- 
ners to accurate tolerances. 


up to 145" diameter 


You can save time, money and 
errors in your large and heavy in- 
dustrial gear requirements with 
the prompt, custom service of 
SIMONDS GEAR. Within easy 
shipping distance of many heavy 
industry plants—with a person- 
alized attention to your specific 
gear requirements—SIMONDS 
GEAR is able to assure you fast, 
accurate gear service for all heavier 
gear needs. Size range includes: 
Spur Gears up to 145''—Bevel and 
Mitre Gears up to 60"—Worm 
Gears up to 72'"'—also worms, 
worm gears, racks and pinions. 
Materials include: cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, 
rawhide and bakelite. Place your 
next heavy gear inquiry with 
SIMONDS GEAR and test the 
difference! 


Stock carrying dis- 
tributors for Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drives and 


Couplings. V-Belts. 


., HEARS 


at 
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Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 127 


Chicago Simultaneously with 
the Nov. 15 increase in No. 1 quality 
tee rail prices te $3.50 per 100 
vounds, f.o.b. Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
Inland Steel Co. revised its weight 
extras on tee rails to 15 cents per 100 
lb for rails weighing less than 100 
lb to 90 lb, inclusive, and to 30 cents 
for rails of less than 90 to 75 Ib, 
inclusive. These extras previously 
had been 2-1/2 cents and 10 cents, re- 
spectively. 

Joint bars weighing under 60 lb per 
pair. to and including 50 1b, now carry 
a weight extra of 45 cents per cwt, 
as against 25 cents formerly. Joint 
bars in the range of under 50 lb to 
and including 40 lb per pair now take 
an 80-cent weight extra, compared 
with 59 cents formerly; and for joint 
bars of less than 40 lb weight per 
pair weight extra now in force is 
$1.20, compared with 75 cents, the 
extra previously in effect. 

Fxtras on joint bars of special sec- 
tions as modified in the press have 
been revised as follows: Joint bars, 
oversized not exceeding 1/32-in., from 
5 cents to 10 cents; crowned not ex- 
ceeding 1/32-in., from 5 cents to 
10 cents; both oversized and crowned, 
total height not exceeding 1/32-in., 
from 5 cents to 10 cents. Extras on 
joint bars with lateral center over- 
fill and/or head easement remain un- 
changed at 5 cents per cwt. Extras 
on joint bars which are otherwise 
modified in the press will be given 
unon apnlication. 

New York New York Central 
will close bids Nov. 30 for diesel 
electric locomotives, contract No. 36; 
also for track fastenings, contract 
No. 33. This carrier will also close 
bids Dec. 1 on structural steel cast- 
ings for bridge No. 338, Cincinnati 
district, contract No. 35. 


Canada... 


Toronto F. K. Ashbaugh, Can- 
adian Siteel Controller, stated that 
Canada’s critical steel shortage has 
forced the country to start a world- 
wide search for scrap. Canadian 
trade representatives in Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Australia, Japan, South 
America and Germany have been 
asked to buy whatever is available. 
So dark is the picture, all Canadian 
industry and construction, with the 
exception of housing, is pinched. 

To the man in the street the short- 
age is a vague and uncertain prob- 
lem, but it might become real to him 
in shortages of Canadian built auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, stoves and fur- 
naces if the dearth of steel continues 
for any length of time, These indus- 
tries have been asked to ‘fend for 
themselves,” to buy steel wherever 
they can until the problem is solved. 

One gleam of hope is in the Mon- 
treal report of an electric steel re- 
fining process that cuts the job from 
24 hours to 30 minutes. But the “re- 
fining-by-electricity” process, still in 
its pilot stages, is a revolutionary 
process for the future. What is need- 
ed. said Mr. Ashbaugh, is about $20 
million worth of blast furnaces, coke 
ovens and open hearths as soon as 
possible. The biggest news for On- 
tario is that a $15 million blast fur- 
nace may be built in that province. 


NEW BUSINESS 





One location under considerati:n jg 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
A Cabinet spokesman in Ot'awa 5 

stated that the Government is pre. 
pared to “shoot the works” on costs 

and is prepared to subsidize stee! con. 
struction costs. “It will do anythine 
within its power to alleviate the short. 

age.” The government also has or. 
dered Trade Department supervisors 

to survey Canadian scrapyards for 

an estimate of what can be made 
available to the steel industry. Can. 

ada’s current steel shortage is egtj. 
mated at 1 million tons of ingots 

year, that of scrap, 200,000 tons. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


2200 tons, steel towers, transmissior lines 
Union Electric Co., St. Louis, to Lehigt 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp., Bostor cor 
tractor-engineer. 

980 tons, warehouse, Amstrong Cork (cy 

Lancaster, Pa., to Lehigh Structural Stee 

Co., Allentown, Pa, 


925 tons, addition, boiler house, New Bedford 
Gas & Edison Co., New Bedford, Mass., tc 
A O, Wilson Structural Co., Cambridge 


Mass 


575 tons, New York Central station 
O., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Toledo 


520 tons, brazing beams, sewage development 
Detroit, to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 
Pa 

400 tons, addition, Public School 124, Bronx 
to Dreier Structural Steel Co. Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

400 tons, addition, Public School 246, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Dreier Structural Steel Co 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

345 tons, Lawrence Hospital, Bronxville, N.Y 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

315 tons, laboratory, Allen B. Du Mont C 
Clifton, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co 

250 tons, deck and moving facilities, Texas 
Co., Westville, N. J., to Bethlehem Stee 
Co 





240 tons, plant addition, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, through Day & Zimmer { 
man, Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem. 

230 tons, state bridge, Schuylkill county 

Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem Steel Co 

225 tons, Washington state bridge, King coun : 
ty, to Poole, McGonigle & Dick, Portland 
Oreg.; general contract to Pacific Norther 
Construction Co., Bremerton, Wash 

200 tons, state bridge work, Westcheste! 
county, New York, through Garrofano Cor 
struction Co, to Bethlehem Steel Co 

175 tons, shopping center, Washingtor 
through Eldrisco Construction Co., to Bet 
lehem Steel Co. 

165 tons, state bridge, Lackawanna count) 
Pennsylvania, to Pine Brook Iron Work 
Scranton; Pa, 

150 tons, 6-story apartment, 240th St 


Dash Place, New York, to Grand I 
Works Inc., that city. 
130 tons, building, Merck & Co., Elkton, V4 


to Roanoke Iron & Bridge Works 
Roanoke, Va 

100 tons, transmission towers for Bonnev 
Power Administration, Reedsport, Oreg 
Schmitt Steel Co., Portland 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2700 tons, section, municipal ferry termine 
St. George, Staten Island, N, Y.; Bethlenet 
Steel Co. low bidder. 

765 tons, angles and channels, including 
tons wide flanged beam, corps of e! gineers 

@#Kansas City, Mo., inv. 108, bids Nov 23 
also 627 tons, plates, including wide, cove 
and gussets. 

875 tons, shop buildings, General Elec! ric Ci 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Charles T. Ma Inc 
Boston, engineers 
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swine without sway... BROWNING cranes 


ARE BUILT THAT WAY 



































































-On- 
hing 
= hn Froverw Design 
or- : 
‘sors 
“sd Browning Diesel Locomotive Cranes have: 
nade 
Can- * Multiple Bolster Springs in each truck. 
esti- 
ts a All-Welded Carbody and travel gear frame. 
ns, : . shies : - 
One-Piece Steel Casting for all deck machinery. 
_ NINGS rotate fast with minimum sway, give you 
maximum production with bucket, magnet, grapple or 
linen hook. This stable crane assures accurate load spotting. 
ehigt | And with a Browning you see while you swing. True full 
pre i vision from the cab is another feature of the M-Series Diesel 
{| Locomotive Cranes. 
Mi Follow this series of ads. You'll see why Browning Proven 
Stee - a ° . 
Design means high production and economical operation. 
ed ford Write for illustrated folders on locomotive cranes, wagon 
* cranes, truck cranes and shovels. 
ridge 
‘olede ss me ‘ THE BROWNING CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
“i ee wee # 16222 Waterloo Road e Cleveland 10, Ohio 
yment } : : : 
burgh = ; rh 
Long »* 
Brook- “e - , LOCOMOTIVE, WAGON, 
el Co ‘ 
| TRUCK and TU-CONTROL 
N.Y 
it Cx 
Texas 
Stee 
yamble 
immer 
el Co 
ounty ' t @ UNIVERSAL oe te i 
makes intricate,an- 
pas ee ge . gular, radii and | 
rtland poionn y cuts with 
yrther! equal efficiency. | 
AEG.U.S. PAT. OFF. ® Positive rake pro- 
chester RED-STRAND duces neat, clean 
0 Cor edges free of burr. 
Free-cutting ‘ 
ingtor me» handles lightest 
) Bet material without 
distortion. 
cout @ Compound leverage 
Work ... great power 
with little effort. 
t ® High grade tool 
a1 steel blades adjust- 
able for wear. Eas- 
Va ily replaced. 
. e@ B-3 Model (illus- 
trated) has ball- 
— bearing hold down 
"6 for easy control of 
heavier gauges. 
. Beverly Shears also 
available with H.C. 
reine H.C. blades for 
a handling Stainless. 
See your Dealer... or 
jing 7 write direct for infor- 
ineers | mation and illustrated 
a 93 MADE ONLY BY Catalogs. 
oa | A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 
WIRE ROPE MAKERS ESTABLISHED 1857 Made in 3 models to handle / The — 
c Co e 3 ., U.S.A. 14 gauge, 10 gauge and ,}”. ° . 
Inc ee PER: «SE: AN 8S, HOR, Welded, all-steel stands 3011 W. 111th St. 


“IW YORK © CHICAGO * OENVER + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND «+ SeaTTe available for Beverly Shears. Chicago 43, Ill. 
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NEW BUSINESS 











iH) tons, also SO. tons reinforcing bars, Bu- 
reau Public Roads bridge, Mt. Hood national 
forest, Oregon; bids to Portland, Nov. 30. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


300 tons, factory building, Philco Corp., Phila- Northern Pacific, four 5400-horsepower diesel- 
delphia, for erection in Sandusky, O.:; bids electric passenger locomotives; directors au- 
isked thorize company to purchase, 


Is tons, garage, Cincinnati Gas & Electric 


Co Cincinnati; bids asked through Day & RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
Zimmerman, Philadelphia Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 250 seventy-ton 
hopper cars and 50 mill-type gondola cars, 


160 tons, addition, Enola diesel engine house 


to own shop 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Harrisburg Pa 
bids closed Nov. 17 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 3880 
Unstated iddition to Aleoa plant, Vancouver freight cars, to own shops; list comprises 
Wast plans out : 2330 gondola, 1000 box, 500 flat and 50 ca- 
boose cars 
Unstated, miscellaneous items, sch. No, 2468 a 
bids to Zonneville Power Administratior Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 1000 seventy- 
Noy 12 ton gondola cars, to own shops. 


Merchants Dispatch Transportation Corp., six- 
ty 55-ton refrigerator cars, to own shop, 
East Rochester, N. Y 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 25 caboose cars, to 


Unstated, U. S. Steeel I Beam-Lok or Irving 
type steel decking for Broadway bridge; 
bids to county commissioners Portland 
Oreg., Nov. 18 


REINFORCING BARS ... 


own shops, 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED New York Central, maximum of approximate- 

10 =tons Gorge diversion dam Seattle's ly 6900 freight cars, bids Dec. 3; inquiry 

Skagit project, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast involves: 25 to 200 covered hoppers; 150 to 

Steel Corp Seattle; general contract to more than 3000 fifty-five-ton all steel hop- 

Cascade Contractors Inc, and A. V. Phillips pers; 100 to 200 seventy-ton high side, drop- 

Seattle, joint low bidders, $967,553 end gondolas; 500 to 1500 drop end gon- 

dolas, with wood flooring; 500 to 1500 high 

REINFORCING BARS PENDING side drop-end gondolas; and 500 flat cars 

123 tons, substructure state Clearwater river with wood flooring. The equipment includes 

bridge, Lewiston, Idaho; bids called Nov, 19 requirements of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 

Unstated. 1 million gallon municipal water Indiana Harbor Belt Line and Peoria & 
reservoir; bids to Ellen Martin, city clerk Eastern, New York Central subsidiaries. 

Milwaukie, Oreg., Dec. 13 Northern Pacific, 950 freight cars, directors 


have authorized company to acquire equip- 


PLATES an) a ment; proposed list comprises 250 fifty-ton 


drop-bottom gondola, 250 fifty-ton hopper, 


PLATES PLACED 250 refrigerator and 200 seventy-ton ore 
2144) tons, three tanks, Buckley Development cars. 
Co Bridgeport, Conn., to Bethlehem Steel* 
c RAILS PLACED 
0 tons, tank Webber Oil Co., Bangor, Me Reading Co., 25,000 tons of rail, to Bethlehem 
Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa Steel Co 
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For BIGGER Carburizing Box Payloads 


Handle more parts per load tures and corrosion and to 
to boost production and reduce stand up under the roughest 
unit costs. Stanwood Engineer- handling. Yet it is extremely 
ing is automatic assurance of Ketengnt for BIG payloads. 
. There are no corner welds... 
top to bottom design that holds Long-life V-skids on bottom 
weight to a minimum without permit free air circulation 
sacrificing strength. The all- Send for catalog 16 describing 
fabricated carburizing box Stanwood baskets, trays, fix- 


shown is STANWOOD-DE- tures, retorts and carburizing 
SIGNED to resist high tempera- boxes. 
BASKETS FIXTURES TRAYS QUENCH TANKS RETORTS 





CARBURIZING 
,SOxes 

















Chicago 39, Ill. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—John Morrell & Co 335 
Willow St., is planning to make a § 40,00 
addition to its meat packing plant; H Roy 
Keller, 3723-A Wilshire Blvd., architect, — 

SAN FRANCISCO—Edward E. Conn Saw 4 
Tool Works has been incorporated with 
capital of $125,000 by Edwin J. Con 
Atherton; Lester T. Conn, Menlo Park; ang 
Russell T. Conn, San Francisco; representa. 
tive is John G. Evans, 703 Market St., 8a, 
Francisco 

SAN MATEO, CALIF.—Thermo-Steel Product 
Corp. has been formed with a capita) oj 
$500,000 by Ulyss S. Mitchell and Viola p 
Mitchell, San Mateo, and Joseph W. Berna 
3erkeley; representative is Bernal & Berna) 
Bank of America Bidg., Berkeley 


LOUISIANA 


OPELOUSAS, LA.—Humble Oil & Refinery 
Co 1216 Main St., Houston, Tex., has 
awarded a $4 million contract to Hudsor 
Construction & Engineering Co., 2711 Dar 
ville St., for construction of a refinery 





MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., 5315 Holabird Ave. has 
awarded a $150,000 contract to Morrow 
Bros, Inc., 2315 N. Charles St., for con- 
struction of a plant 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Mauck-Hill Corp., ¢ 
John W. Galbreath & Co., agent, 42 E. Gay 
St., Columbus, O., has awarded a $300,000 
contract to Turner Construction Co., New- 
bury St., Boston, for construction of a 
warehouse with office space and garage or —— 
Vassar St.; Charles Greco, 11 Beacon St 
Boston, architect. 


MINNESOTA 
CHISHOLM, MINN.—Oliver Iron Mining C 
700 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, is planning to 
build two $500,000 locomotive and _ repair 
shops; one at Monroe open-pit mine and 
the other at Sherman open-pit mine 





MISSOURI 


INDEPENDENCE, MO.—Gleaner Harvester 
Corp., Cottage and Hayward Sts, _ has 
awarded a $500,000 contract to Swenson 
Construction Co., 3305 Terrace St., Kansai 
City, Mo., for construction of a manufac 
turing plant; E. W. Tanner & Associates 
310 Ward Parkway, Kansas City, archi- 


tects. 


NEBRASKA 


SEWARD, NEBR.—Seward County Rural 
Public Power District has awarded 4 
316,000 contract to the Foree Electrical Cot 
struction Co., 502 National Bank of Topeka 
Blidg., Topeka, Kan., for labor in connec 
tion with the construction of 198 miles of 
rural electric lines, materials costing $110- 
000 to be provided by the cooperative; Het 
ningson Engineering Co., Standard 0! 
Bidg., Omaha, consulting engineers 


NEW JERSEY 


BELLEVILLE, N. J.—Mauck-Hill Corp sh 
John W. Galbreath & Co., agent, 42 * 
Gay St., Columbus, O., has awarded 
$300,000 contract to Turner Constructio! 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, f! 
erection of a warehouse with office spat 
and garage; William Higginson & Son, 1! 
Park Ave., New York, architects. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO—Lehigh Valley Railroad plans 
build facilities costing $500,000 for “ne 
diesel-powered freight locomotives in 155 
Tifft Street Terminal yards. 


NEW YORK—Mauck-Hill Corp., c/o John W 
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At 9 out of 10 of the largest and 
* ee * 
most important decision points 
1335 : e e e e 
om in American industrial pur- | 
OY | 
t j e r) 
awe [e| chasing, MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK fre et Pnteryy, 
vith 4 ry se . iHitotion » 
oo is used as a reference source 
a” ° . ” 
“principally” or “exclusively. 
ola 
Berr 
oes No idle promise, this. It’s an 
unqualified guarantee that the 
Pittsburgh ARMORED GEAR 
Line will give you 
- longer life than 
Refinery you’ have ever 
X., ha thought possible 
Hudson ... to lower your 
1 Dar gear maintenance 
ry costs and increase 
’ production by 
reducing time- 
consuming = shut- 
ee downs. Tell us 
your require- 
7 ments. 
SLOTTOW 
or gy MacRAE’S DISTRIBUTORS’ INQUIRIES INVITED 
end for r f ne 
a ene oan aoe Tal) Me :teve) 4 A Way .] N 
booklet, ‘'Where g) A J J v 
rp., ¢ Orders Originate.” 18 E. Huro a 
E. Gay L Rs 27th & Smallman Streets 
$300,000 COMPANY PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
cog QUALITY GEARS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
irage on ecto 5% ee sa ehcaaaen ” oa i te Bite nae eae at cae 
con St 
3s 
EVERYTHING BIG NEW SIZE 
ON FERROUS & NONFERROUS METALS 
mT peg ld per MANY NEW SECTIONS 
ming t 1948 METALS a - Pies 
d repair y 
line and HANDBOOK ee 
, Over one-million words of co 1444 
authoritative informati le 
6, CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. y cer he cee eee . PAGES 
Q” 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, ML. experts! Covers proper- nue 
larvester ties, manufacture, proc- 
ts., has essing, forming, finishing, ILLUS. 
Swenson fabrication and use of all 
Kansas metals. A long accepted 
manufat i source of accurate facts 
scoala | ~_ GASOLINE e DIESEL and valuable research data. 
ae =<. = 81%2"x11" Clothbound $15.00 
aN B25 TO 40 TON VS AMERICAN SOCIETY , 
Se | Another QService 
CAPACITY SS FOR METALS I 
rm eR eae | Money 
Rural — — 1 Serving the Metal Industry \ ORDER TODAY! os 
TT Oe SSS ste Yar 
ical Con BUCYRUS, OHI ink a al = —-_ 
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WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


ng $110. 


FURNACE ENGINEERS, INC. 


FURNACES 
| FOR THE TIN PLATE 


STEEL INDUSTRY COP-RLOY PIPE-SHEETS 


ive; Hen- 
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THE MODERN TIN PLATE 


1551 W. LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH 26, PA. 
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MARKET NEWS 








Galbreath & Co., agent 42 E. Gay St 
Columbus, O has awarded a $300,000 con 
ract to Turner Construction Co., 420 Lex- 
gton Ave for construction of a ware- 
use with office space and garage on 140 
St. and Walton Ave 
OREGON 
PORTLAND, OREG Schmitt Steel Co., 2765 
W. Nicolai St., is planning to construct 
plant; Moffatt, Nichol & Taylor, Concord 
Bldg consulting engineers 


TENNESSEE 


MONSANTO, TENN Monsanto Chemical Ct 
will construct a $750,000 washing unit at its 
phosphorous plant to eliminate fluorine gas 

present in smoke from the plant 


TEXAS 
BAYTOWN TEX.—General Tire & Rubber 
Co. plans to expand its rubber plant to in- 
lude manufacture of cold process rubber 
ind a refrigeration plant at a cost of 


$1,200,000 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS—Bethlehem Steel Co 
E. C. Retchin, general manager, plans an 


expenditure of £3 million during 1949 for ex- 
pansion of its facilities which will include 
a $1 million drydock 


HOUSTON, TEX Goodyear Synthetic Rub- 


ber Corp., LaPorte Rd., is planning to ex- 
pand its rubber plant to include manufac- 
ture of cold process rubber and a refrigera- 


tion plant at a cost of $1 million 


PORT LAVACA TEX Aluminum Co. of 
\merica is planning to build a $3 million 
iluminum plant including an administration 
building, engine houses, cafeteria and store 
building; Wyatt C, Hedrick, 5201 Fannin 
St Houston, engineer and architect 


PORT NECHES, TEX United States Rubber 
Reserve, operated by B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Beaumont, has awarded contracts 
totaling $900,000 for remodeling and con- 
structing its rubber plant to provide for the 
manufacture of cold process rubber and to 
include a refrigeration plant 

TEXAS CITY, TEX Petrol Refining Inc. has 
awarded a $400,000 contract to Rust Engi- 
neering Co., Clark Bldg Pittsburgh, for 
design and construction of a crude oil top- 
ping plant 

TEXAS’ CITY, TEX.—Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Corp., is spending $500,000 to 
expand its chemical plant 


VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VA Hinde & Dauch Papcr ¢y 
has purchased land on Petersburg Pike for 
the construction of a new corrugated box 
factory; Carneal and Johnston, architects 


WASHINGTON 
VANCOUVER, WASH.—Aluminum C if 
America has awarded a $1 million contrag 
to L. H. Hoffman Co., 715 S. W, Columbia 


St., Portland, Oreg., for flume trap im. 
provements at the aluminum plant 
CANADA 


FLIN FLON, MAN.—Hudson Bay Mining ¢ 
Smelting Co. Ltd., 500 oyal Bank Bldg, 
Winnipeg, will build a $5 million slag fum. 
ing plant 

ORILLIA, ONT.—Porcelain & Metal Products 
Ltd., W. A. Ralph, manager, plans to build 
a $100,000 manufacturing unit and storage 
addition. 

VILLE LA SALLE, Montreal, Que.—Ross Ep. 
gineering of Canada Ltd., St. Patrick §&t., 
has awarded a $400,000 contract to J, gs 
Hewson Ltd., 660 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, for construction of a factory and 
office; E. I. Glance, 5975 Monkland Ave, 
engineer 





PRICES OF 


(Continued from Page 129) 


packed 12.1c, ton lot 13.55c, less ton 15.20 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 6.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


75%  Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump 
bulk, 13.0c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.3c, ton lot 15.45c, less ton 16.7¢ 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump 
bulk 14.65-15c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 


90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.) Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Mn, 97% Si and 1% max 
Fe.). C.1, lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less top 
22.1c. Add 1.5¢c for max. 0.10% calcium grade 
Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade analyzing 
min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. D., 
lump per Ib cl 6.90c; ton lots packed, 7.40c; 
200 to 1999 Ib, 8.15c, smaller lots 8.65c; or, 
lump, carload, bulk, 8.40c per Ib of alloy, 
packed c.l. 9.20c, ton lots 9.30c, 200 to 1000 Ib 
9.65c, less 200 Ib 10.15c per Ib of alloy. De 
livered. Spot up 0.5c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
8 lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk, 10.00c per Ib of 
briquet, ¢.]. packaged 10.8c, ton lot 11.6c, 
less ton 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silieomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % lb of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.0c 
per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 10.8c, ton lot 
11.6c, less ton 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 5.75c per Ib of briquet, 
¢.l. packed 6.55c, ton lot 7.35c, less ton 8.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% lb and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
5.90c, c.l packed 6.70c, ton lots 7.50c, less ton 
8.40c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 89.00c per pound of Mo contained, 
fob Langeloth, Pa. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Caicium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per lb of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Oalcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
bg less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). 
Contract, ton lots, 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35. Fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot add 
5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract, $160 per net ton, fob Ni- 
agara Falis, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21% C 
3-4.5%)..Contract, $175 per ton, fob Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5 max.). Contract, 
any quantity, $2.90 per lb of contained Va. 
Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 3.25-4% max., C 
0.5-1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% 
max.), $3.10. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per Ib of contained V,0,, fob Bridgeville, 
Pa. Spot, add 5c. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6, 
63c; No. 79, 45c; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., usu- 
al freight allowance. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Contract, 10,000 
lb W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
200 Ib W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; less than 2000 
Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, §$3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 

12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 


LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS | 


carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed 
Spot, add 0.2ic. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract 
100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of a 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 

Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
lb contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not e- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Bortam (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c¢ per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton es 
carload, 8c per lb, fob Suspension Bridge 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbor 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% mas 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot 
2” x D, $2.75 per Ib of contained Cb, less te 
$2.80. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%; Zr 0.% 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car 
load packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton le 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%; Al 6-84%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car 
load, packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, te 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%. 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton low 
17.25c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered, Spot, adé 
0.25c. 

Graphidox No. 4: (Si 42-46%, Ca 5%, Ti 9%) 
C.l. packed, 16.50-17.00c per lb of alloy; t# 
lots 17.90-18.00c; less ton lots 19.40-19.50 
fob Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed & 
St. Louis. 

V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%. 
Mn 8-11%; V-7, Cr 28-32%, Si 15-21%, 
14-16%). C.l. packed, 14.25c per Ib. of alloy, 
ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, fob Nr 
agara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to & 
Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al 
Packed, lump, carload 1l1c, ton lots 11.2% 
smaller lots 11.75c per Ib alloy; freight 00! 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P coh 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base): Gross tons per ca! 
load, fob sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, or Si 
Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, com 
tained Mo, fob Langeloth and Washingt 
Pa., furnace, any quantity 95.00c. Effectiv 
Jan, 1, 1949, price will be $1.10, Langeloth. 
Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib, containe 
Mo, fob Langeloth, Pa., packed in bazs co? 
taining 20 Ib of molybdenum, 80.00c. 
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